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SAPOLIO, 


Every touch of artifice postpones the day of genuine skin health 
and beauty. Every use of HAND SAPOLIO adds to health and 
charm because it cleans and revives from head to foot with an 
exhilaration that brings out the glow of nature, leaving the skin 
normal, fresh and beautiful. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH. 
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_ delicious are your bread, 
rolls, pastry and cake. 
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Buy today and see how wg 


REX FLOUR 


never. varies from its 
high standard. Like the s 


has quality that counts. 








FOR.SALE_BY_ALL GROCERS? 
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Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
tofaceshould also be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


. The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what the cost will 
be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, 
all the information our great facilities enable us to give. No advertisement will be permitted herein, the reliability 
of which has not first been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement appear- 
ing in this department. 


Sunset Magazine, 313 Battery Street, San Francisco 














One of the world’s most 
curative Springs. Open 
Winter and Summer. 
All of the modern com- 

eae forts and conveniences 


P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 700 Market St, San Francisco, or 1 WO And one-half hours from San Francisco 


553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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HOTEL POTTER 


A perfect resort hotel offering a greater variety of recreation and comfort 
than any hotel in the world 


POTTER HOTEL COMPANY SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel St. Francis 


SAN FRANCIS CO 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 














HE most San Franciscan place in San Francisco,’ this 
hotel has gained an individuality possessed by no other. 
It is the scene of the Patronesses’, Mardi Gras and Col- 
onial balls and the most exclusive functions of local 
society—yet the atmosphere is essentially democratic. 

It has been patronized by President Taft, Prince Fushimi of Japan, 

the uncles of the Emperor of China, the ambassadors, nobility, and 

eminent men of Occident and Orient—yet the humblest citizen of 

San Francisco feels a proprietary interest in the establishment. 

Union Square in front of the hotel is the theater of all important 

carnivals and public celebrations like the New Year’s festival just 

closed. Here Don Gaspar and the Queen were welcomed during the 

Portola. Here the Queen was crowned at the base of the Dewey 

monument during the Admission Day festival. Here practically every 

public ceremony or fete is held. 

In no other metropolis is there a like example of the city’s activities 

being centered in one place. 




















While the service is unusual the prices are not 


EUROPEAN PLAN : : FROM $2.00 UP 
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NO VISIT TO CALIFORNIA IS 
COMPLETE UN msi IT INCLUDES 










And Pacific Grove Hotel 


225 MILES SOUTH SAN FRANCIS C 


THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


WHERE zT Is AL Wa ¥ Ss SUMMERTIME 


OFFERS MORE TO DO AND MORE TO SEE 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
THAN ANY OTHER RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Mild and healthful climate. Winter temperatures 45 to 65 degrees. 
Unexcelled for Golf on the finest 18-hole, all grass Golf Course in America, 
within 3 minutes’ walk of the hotel. Motoring over 40 miles of magnificent 
scenic gg over mountains, ogy pine forests and beside the sea. 
Bathing, sailing, 4 sea fishing, tennis, horseback riding, and all other out- 
door sports. Mh ne service, une ualled table. Both hotels ae same 
manent og sare privileges to all guests. American — only. 
ES—Hote Monte, $5.00 and $6.00 per day; Pacific Grove Hotel, 
$2.50 and $3. 7 aft day. Special discounts by week or month. 


Address H. R. WARNER, Manager 


DEL MONTE 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S TWO GREAT HOTELS 


























Pal Hotel Fai t Hotel 
Entirely rebuilt since the fire. Covers two and one-_ A palatial residence hotel that anticipates every wish of 
half acres in the center of San Francisco’s banking and the most fastidious. Superbly situated in the heart of 
business districts. Close to railroad ferries and depots. the city, overlooking the Bay of San Francisco, the 
Affording every convenience and luxury, with many Golden Gate, close to downtown and Chinatown dis- 
original and exclusive ideas. Famous the world over tricts. Occupies an entire city block. Refined, digni- 
for its grand sun court, perfect cuisine and service. fied, homelike. 550 outside rooms, 550 baths, Euro- 
700 outside rooms, magnificent appointments. Euro- pean plan from $2.50 per day upward. American plan, 
pean plan only. Rates from $2.50 per day upward. rates from $5.00 per day upward. 





| BOTH UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PALACE HOTEL COMPANY | 
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“A HOTEL THAT IS DIFFERENT” 


THE ARLINGTON eetirornm 


_ Open February, 1911. Typically Californian, massive, plain, fire-proof, and modern to the minute, with many 
innovations in arrangement and equipments, the Arlington represents all that could be desired in a resort hotel. 
With no glitter, imitation Scaglia or useless ‘fixings for show only,” the hotel will strongly appeal to that class 
of travelers who are seeking atsolute security, comfort, and a quiet “homey” atmosphere, 
e rates are as low as can consistently be made for such accommodations. 
Please write the host, HARRY B. CLARK, Santa Barbara, California. 
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ENJOY CALIFORNIA’S BEST CLIMATE AT 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


HE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED ALL-YEAR SEASIDE RESORT HOTEL in the WORLD 
Combines every conceivable modern convenience and luxury for the enjoyment and entertainment of 
guests. Long-distance telephone in rooms. Cuisine and service equal to any American plan hotel. 
Interior court, a rare tropical garden. Fine winter fishing. Quail and duck shooting. Trap shooting. 
Improved golf course. Unexcelled cement tennis courts. Three full size polo fields. One mile race-track. 
Largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. Golf instructor in attendance. 


Send =  ceneeee booklet. Our power boats meet all steamers of the Pacific Coast S.S. Company, at 
the wharf. 


H. F. Norcross, General Agent MorGAN Ross 
Address 334 South Spring St.,Los Angeles Manager Coronado Beach, Cal. 























Che Stratford Inn 


DEL MAR —By the Sa— CALIFORNIA 


The million-dollar watering-place of the Pacific on the main line of the Santa Fé, twenty 
miles north of San Diego. No other resort in America can boast as perfect a climate or 
grander natural surroundings. The Stratford Inn is as perfect as money and experienced 
management can make it. It has a thoroughly up-to-date bath-house, with fine plunge, 
costing $50,000, and the finest mile and a half beach on the coast—surf bathing the year 
around. Splendid cement tennis courts have been constructed and superb golf links will soon be available. 
Boating and canoeing in the lagoons and duck and quail hunting make it the ideal resort for the sports- 
man. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet, rates, etc., to STRATFORD INN, Del Mar, California. 
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q.S. 
Grant 
hotel 


San Diego, 
California 








Opened 
October 15, 
1910 


BSOLUTELY fire-proof and architecturally the finest concrete hotel in America. Contains over 500 
rooms furnished in the most luxuriant manner. Has complete bathing department, Turkish, Russian 
and all other varieties of baths, including two salt water plunge baths for ladies and ge ntlemen, Has 
large palm garden facing the sea; a roof garden with magnificent view, and a ball room with seating capacity of 
1650 people. Has unique Bivouac Grill on first floor, large main dining room on the ground floor and two addi- 
tional dining rooms on the eighth floor, affording every convenience to guests. Tariff, $1.50 per dayand upward. 


For reservations, information and free illustrated booklet, address J. H. HOLMES, Manager. 
































Ramona s Marriage Place SAN DIEGO 


The most hallowed and historic spot in all California—where the Cross and the United 
States Flag were first planted on the Pacific Coast. Junipero Serra planted the cross in 
1769, and General Fremont planted the United States flag in 1846. 

Here Ramona was married to Alessandro in Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s charming story. 
This historic old house has been restored and in it are found quaint old relics of the past. 
Mr. T. P. Getz, the lessee, delivers an interesting lecture every day on the old missions and 
the story of Ramona. There is no more delightful spot on earth to spend an hour and 
no visitor to California can afford to miss RAMONA’S MARRIAGE PLACE. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


Rooms without bath: 
One occupant, $1.50andupwards Oneoccupant, $2.00 and upwards 
(per day) (per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 


IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


Broadway at Seventh 
EXCELLENT CAFES 


RATES 
Rooms with private bath: 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 











‘Arrowhead 
Hot Springs 


Hottest and Most Curative 
Springs in the World—Tem- 
perature 202. Rheumatism, 

stomach troubles, Brights dis- 
ease, diabetes, etc., successfully 
treated. Patients taking the baths 
and treatments for any of the 
above troubles under the direction 
of our resident physician, whoare not 
cured or satisfactorily benefited, will 
be charged nothing for the treatment. 
An exhaustive and scientific examination 







baeice a just completed by Prof. G. E. Bailey of the 
aacehaae Cniversity of Southern California has proven 


the hot water and mud highly Radio Active, 
which explains the many marvelous cures effected here. 


Arrowhead Hot Springs Company, Arrowhead Hot Springs, Calif. 















Natick House 
Ist & Main Sts. 


Hotel Rosslyn 
443 S. Main St. 


285 Rooms 175 Rooms 
EUROPEAN eae) EUROPEAN 
75c to $2.50 “hand > ic to $2.00 
AMERICAN : AMERICAN 
$1.75 to $3.00 $1.50 to $2.50 


Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 























ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. Offers advantages of climate and sur- 
roundings for health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern hotel, physicians of 
long experience, trained nurses and careful 
attendants. Located 65 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, on an eminence overlooking the beauti- 
ful Napa Valley. For information, address 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


OR 
INFORMATION BUREAU, S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


























GLENDALE SANITARIUM 


This Institution is a Home, Cozy, Select, Sanitary, Comfortable and Com- 
paratively Secluded. : 
Electric Car from the heart of Los Angeles. All the delights of the ripe, 
mellow, summer season are enjoyed during winter months. The methods 
originated at Battle Creek are utilized here. Apply for Souvenir Booklet H. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 


Situated at Glendale, only a few minutes ride by 
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HOTEL GREEN 


Personal Management of DAVID B. PLUMER 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


OPEN from DECEMBER to MAY, inclusive 
UNDER ENTIRE NEW EASTERN MANAGEMENT 


The most famous fireproof hotel in California Unexcelled facilities for Golf and other sports 


For information and literature, see Southern Pacific Agents, or write hotel for illustrated booklet 














BELLEVUE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF CENTRAL LOCATION 


American Plan—Room, Board, Bath from $4.00 day 
European Plan—Room and Bath from $2.00 day 


Special Monthly Rates W. E. ZANDER, Manager 
| 


Hotel Stewart] |F}]OTEL MANX’ 


San Francisco a4 SAN FRANCISCO 


| Theater and Shopping 
istrict 

















Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3a day up 
Located in the center of theater and retail district 


AN 


A high order hotel combin- 
ing every luxury with 
homelike comfort. Army 
and Navy headquarters 
Positively the finest sample 
room in city for commercial 
men. G. C. LARM, Mgr. 


300 Rooms and Baths 
American Plan 





HOTEL TURPIN 


17 Powell Street, at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 























Rooms without Bath - - - - = $1.00 perday 
Rooms with Private Bath - - - $1.50 per Day Up $3.00 up 
F. L. TURPIN A. W. TURPIN European Plan 
Formerly of Royal and Hamiltoa Hotels $1.50 up 
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‘Hotel Virginia 


LONG BEACH, CAL. , 


An absolutely fireproof resort. hotel containing 300 


large rooms and baths. Country Club and golf links in 
connection. Bathrooms for bathers. Bathing is enjoyed 
the year round. ‘Three concrete tennis-courts. Twenty 
miles south of Los Angeles, connected by the Southern 
Pacific, Salt Lake and Pacific Electric railroads. Con- 
ducted on the American plan. 


Cari STANLEY, Mgr. 





BATHE IN LIQUIDSUNSHINE 
Most RadioActive CurativeMineral Water 

| Physician in change Water Delivered Send «Booklet. 
|LosAngeles Cal. zemrase se cus direteSmniggs 




















AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
5th St. at Olive and Central Park 


Modern European 





$1.00 per day upwards 











e . e 
Richardson Mineral Springs 
ONE OF THE BEST IN THE STATE 
ASK YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THEM 
OR ADDRESS 


LEE RICHARDSON, Manager, Chico, California 








HOTELSEWARD 


Corner Alder and 10th Sts. 
PORTLAND 


Opened July, 1909. Most elegantly appointed 
hotel in Northwest. High-class Service. Cen- 
trally located. Modern Grill. European plan. 
Rates $1 up; with bath $2 up. W.M. Seward, Prop. 

















KNEIPP SANITARIUM 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








FAMOUS FOR CURING DISEASES | 


Without drugs or operations. With the Kneipp method of 
treatment. Call or write for information booklet. 





PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


Grandest and most accessible. 
Only one-half hour's ride in auto. 

Climate unsurpassed. Our waters are a positive cure 
for rheumatism and all stomach troubles. Expert masseurs. 

Rates $12 to $15 per week, For further information, 
apply_Information Bureau 8S. P. Co., 884 Market St., 
Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San_ Francisco, or to 
H. H. McGowan, Paraiso Hot Springs, Monterey County, 
California. 





In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Terms: $12.00 and $14.00 per week, includiug baths. Open all year 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


OMATIA 
CAND SEDAUL Us 
















Z oe = a 
TOURIST SLEEPING GARS 
A\GHIGAGO ano teCINCINNATI via NEW ORLEANS), 
NEW ORLEANS. 


TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and coanecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P. T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles, lying between the mountains and the sea, and 
within sight of both, is the metropolis of California for the 
winter tourist. Here one finds the Hotel Van Nuys, dignified 
and excellent in construction, affording the best possible pro- 
tection against fire and noise. Its central position gives the 
tourists staying at the Van Nuys the advantage of nearness 
to the shops, churches and theaters, This hotel caters to the 
exclusive, refined class of patronage which makes the hotel so 
home-like. 

Operated on the European plan. Rates, 

$1.50 per day and upward, 
For booklet and full information address 


C. H. KNAPPE, Manager 

















| Za Casa Loma 


JAS. S. AURAND, MANAGER 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Golf 

Tennis 
Automobiling 
and 

Driving 





Located in the Center of the 
Orange Groves 














on COTTE 





HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, 





THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


“Anyone can get well here.””—Admiral Robley D. Evans. 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its 
superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment 
for all ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. Nature here gives 
her power of healing. Openall the year. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 


PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais scdithiaiitaadiin iii 


Consists of at any railroad passenger office, or 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of : 

San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, Ticket Office P 

the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 

ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 

Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood Peck-Judah Co. 

trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 789 Market Street, San Francisco 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 








ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co 
ee Mill Valley, Marin County 
California 



























Tourist Cars East 
via the SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


To St. Louis, via El Paso, San Antonio and Dallas: Cars leave San Francisco at 
4:00 p. m. Wednesdays; Los Angeles 1:00 p.m. Thursdays. Cars are personally con- 
ducted throughout the journey. 

To Kansas City, via El Paso, Fort Worth and Parsons: Cars leave Los Angeles 
at 7:00 p. m. on Wednesdays. 

An intensely interesting trip through the Great Southwest—the fastest growing section 
of America. 
Track, Trains and Service—best in the Southwest. 


For particulars about fares, berth reservations, etc., address our San Francisco or Los 
Angeles office, or ask any Southern Pacific Agent. 


5. 2. Bite 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
424 Grosse Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jos. McIlroy 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 


15 Central Arcade, Flood Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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National Park, is a delightful place to spend a few days for rest and recreation. 

For those who are looking for a place for rest, for health, or a place to forget 
business troubles, it is an ideal place. The climate is delightful, elevation 2000 feet. 
Horseback riding, tennis, and other out-of-door diversions may be enjoyed here. Hotel 
Del Portal is modern in every respect, electric-lighted, steam-heated, hot and cold water 
in every room, large lobby with wide open fireplace, everything that makes for comfort and 
pleasure. Hotel Del Portal, at El Portal, California. 


Y osemite Valley 


‘ T the terminus of the Yosemite Valley Railroad and the entrance to the Yosemite 




















THROUGH SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


every Friday from San Francisco 9.40 p. m., arrive El Portal 7.00 a.m. Return- 
ing, leave El Portal 9.30 p. m. Sunday, arrive San Francisco 8.20 a.m. Cozy, 
comfortable service, well heated and ventilated accommodations. For partic- 
ulars, address any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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A PALATIAL TRAIN 
for 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


Your trip from Los Angeles to the East or in the reverse direction will be one of 
pleasure in this de luxe train. It runs daily via Salt Lake Route, Union Pacific and 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
Particulars at 680 Market Street, San Francisco 

601 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, or at any other ticket office. 








(/ Three Great Transcontinental Trains 


San Francisco ‘Overland Limited” Oregon-Washington Limited 
Daily between San Francisco Three days between Portland 
and Chicago. and Chicago. 


China & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Chicago. 


Over2,000 miles of safety signals and more than 700 miles of double track. 


All agents sell tickets via The Chicago, 
Union Pacific @ North Western Line. 


















R. R. RITCHIE C. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 

San Francisco Los Angeles ~ Portland 





A. C. JOHNSON, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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Electric Lighted | 


] 
) Golden State 
J Limited 


LIMITED ALL THE 
WAY TO CHICAGO 


Southern Pacific Rock Island 




















Ticket Offices 


Flood Building . . . . . San Francisco 
Palace Hotel . waite aie ‘ 
Market Street Ferry Building. “ 

Third and Townsend Streets .  “ . 
Broadway & 13th Street . . . Oakland 
600 So. Spring Street . . . Los Angeles 
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874 Market Street 


San Francisco 





Tom NJATION’S CAPITOL 


IN ONE CAR 
LOWEST RATES FROM CALIFORNIA 


FIVE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS WEEKLY 








W ASHINGTON-SUNSET ROUTE 


WRITE FOR THE MAP 


J. N. HARRISON 
Pac. Coast Pass. Agent 


606 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 














20 ‘Trains to New York 


4 from St. Louis 


The route is water level along the Great Lakes, through the Mohawk Valley and 
along the historic Hudson River—You can sleep. 


20th Century Limited 18 Hours Chicago to New York, 


204 Hours Chicago to Boston. 


16 from Chicago 


New York Central Limite 24 Hours St. Louis to New York, 


—————————— 20 Hours St. Louis to Boston. 


Electric lighted equipment—buffet library and stateroom observation cars, standard 
sleeping and dining cars—barber, maid, valet, manicure, bath, telephone, stock 
reports, daily papers and periodicals. 

All trains arrive at GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, New York, 

the only Railroad station in New York on Subway, Surface and Elevated lines. 


NEW YORK 


For folders, tickets or other information call on or address C. C. Crane, 
32 Powell Street, San Francisco; W. C. Seachrest, 132 Third Street, Portland; 
oe F. M. Byron, Angelus Hotel Building, Los Angeles; Erwin Tears, Denver; 
LINES or write to New York Central Lines Travel Bureau, 500 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City, 1400 La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 


“FOR THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE” 












" 
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RAIL and WATER 


SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK COSTS LESS THAN ALL-RAIL ROUTE 


Ya Pew Vork- New Crleans 
Steamship Line 


THROUGH RATES—San Francisco to New York—First Class, $77.75, 
Second Class, $65.75. Popular circular tours between New York and New 
Orleans. Choice of rail lines returning. Round trip fare $63.00. Includ- 
ing berth and meals on ship. 

Write for literature to L. H. Nurtine, G. P. A., 366 Broadway, New 


York, or see Southern Pacific Agents: San Francisco, Flood Bldg.. Palace 
Hotel; Oakland, Beondwy ay & 13th St.; Los Angeles, 600 Spring St. 




















Ghe comfortable way 
between East and West 


Sunset Route 


—through 
the Scenic South 


No Soot Oil-burning Locomotives No Cinders 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 
Flood Building - - - - - - - = San Francisco 
eA nS i ee a “ “ 
Market Street Ferry Depot 
Third and Townsend Streets De pot. 


“ 








Broadway and Thirteenth Street - - - Oakland 
600 So. Spring St. - - - - - - - - Los Angeles 
— 
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“‘ Self - Preservation 
is the First Law 
of Nature” 


[ ] Safety-- Service--Speed 


Vv 


Union P acitic 


“Standard Road of the West” 


= |= | 












|| 
wm! 


San Francisco 


**Overland Limited”? © 





a 





! Electric-Lighted 
Hf Perfectly-Appointed, Daily 
d 


California ic ik 
TO 


| Omaha, Chicago and East 


Electric Block Signals 


Excellent Dining Car Service 




















Inquire of 


S. F. BOOTH, Gen’! Agt. U. P.R.R. Co. ° 
42 Powell St., San Francisco 


H. V. BLASDEL, Agent, 1122 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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Rospert W. Hunt Jas. C. HALLSTED 
D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 
AND CONSULTATION 


. 
Jno. J. CONE 


West Street Buliding............ccceess NEW YORK 
Oe NE Nie ov a ww ole Ss. be we LONDON 
ee eee eee CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building........... PITTSBURG 
418 Montgomery Street .......... SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building...............ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building............ MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
In Connection With Each Office 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 








One of California’s 


Greatest Industries 


EUCALYPTUS 


You owe it fo yourself to investigate 
Eucalyptus—Find out what it is—what 
then find out the firm 
that will stand behind your investment 
for the longest time after you have bought. 


We do— 


We act as your agents for twenty-five 





it is going to be 


years, attend to every detail in caring for 
your timber, even market it after it has 
matured. 

We assure you a handsome profit. 


Write for booklet telling how. 


THE HARMAN TIMBER COMPANY 


Members L. A. Realty Board 
323 SOUTH HILL ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








The McConway & Torley Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 











Mare” MOUNT BIRDS— 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at home to 
Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, 
Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. Best methods, 
expert instructors. $& uar d. 

SPORTSMEN and NATURALISTS—mourt your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds ot dollars 
and beautifully decorate your own home or office, 
FREE—Beautiful Taxidermy Books and full 
particulars of this work. Write Today. 












Northwestern 1 of Taxidermy 
1332 Elwood bo ia, Neb. 











F. C. Drew, President E. B. Salsig, Sect’y and Mer. 


L.E.White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in 
Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export 


Balboa Building, San Francisco, California 
Telephone Kearny 2536 




















TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
TO THE EAST IS VIA 





No Trouble to Answer Questions 


Through Tourist and Standard 
Sleepers to St. Louts 


E. P. Turner, G. P. A., Dallas, Texas 
S.C. Nasu, GEN’L. AGENT, 544 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











‘Sing Chang Cn., Jur. 


CHINESE and JAPANESE BAZAAR 





Phone China 80 
Phone Douglas 1245 


601-611 Grant Avenue 
Corner California Strect 
Chinatown, San Francisco 





Ean ore 
TRADEMAKK 
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J. M. HANSON’S | kentucky 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Pe 


| THE DELINEATOR | 


DECEMBER 1910 























Sunset All Three 
Delineator One Full Year 
Cosmopolitan 2.15 “ 
| | Gsrorour 










































































All Subscriptions are for Mt All Three 
ONE FULL YEAR, and Sunset Magazine one year $1.50 
may sent to one or +] ’ 
separate addresses. Sub- | McClure’s (or Hampton’s) one year 1.50) .30 
scriptions may be either 9 e 
New or Renewals. Woman’s Home Companion one year 1 is 
We Also F urnish As Follows: = SUNSET 
ith Review of Reviews ~ $3.00 
Delineator....... Dek With Me ~~ =e Magazine (or ‘Harper’ s 
Housekeeper.......... SUNSET SS See — 2.10 
Pacific Monthly..... With = d ONE of With nent s Home Companion (or 
Pictorial Review smash these Hampton’ s) - - - 2.20 
Popular ao -- $ 1 9:0 With McClure’s (or Eve rybody’ s) - «- « 8.90 
Practical Farmer . y, With American (or Good Housekeeping) - - 2.10 
CLASS wie American Boy = Success - - - ed 
Ainslee’s (or Smith’s)- - - - -@. 
American B 
Boston Cooking éehool -) wien one i With Metlaresand Heview of Reviews __ S38 
chine s = ES na these With Housekee per and Designer 3 oi 6 2.50 
Cosmopolitan - 95 With Everybody’s and McClure’s 3.30 
Bremantine sttiome 9 1- With Little Folks and Harper’ Bazar * > 888 
ee aan With World To- Day (or Technical ae - 2.20 
a With any TWO With Review of Reviews and Collier's Weekly 8.35 
a a rei $2 80 wien Se rien 4 a aia - 4 
. - St icholas (New) anc Success - - 3.85 
National Sperteman von = Vv 7 “4 = one iew. aaae Cosmopolitan - 3.70 

CLASS orld’s Work and McClure’s  - - 4.05 
American Ag SUNSET With American and Success - - -§8.10 
+ abated ene - - With any ONE of with a ke a pane Hampton’ Be la ee 

arper’s Bazar ndependent anc Success - - - - 3. 
Metropolitan magerine these ith Pe: me sand Harper’s Bazar- -  - 3.10 
Pearson's a $2.10 With Hampton’s and Cosmopolitan- - - 8.05 
Success Magazine. wie Current <r 9 and Harper’s Ba Wzar- - 

Cosmopo itan Magazine - 95 
CLASS 22 7 Bach ae 
Atnsiees Magarine ee eres tite, - bee 
oe. a gazine. SUNSET . 
ver s Magazine 
er wen eee With any ONE of Ladies’ Home Journal ) (toon) 
Garden Magazine. these (Twice A Month) 00 
ampton’s Ma azine 

Meclure’ 4 a $2.20 Saturday Evening Post $3.00 
usic kly 

National Magazine . 

a With any TWO { , 

Ho emg azine. atte $3.30 The Youth’s Companion | 4!) FOR 
Technical World.. (including all extra numbers $ 75 
nel oy azine; pd FREE, the 52 issues of 1911, 12 
World rear. ipenten and the 1911 Art Calendar) 

CLAS All Magazine Publishers 
Independ Llterature ores SUNSET REFERENCES eter Ba eae, 
Lipplacott® Magasine. ) Fish ONE oF Clas Ke 

ecreation . P 
Review of Reviews... All Three OUR LARGE 44- A or 
*World'sWork Class 37) $3-70 191 1, listing more | than 3,000 CLUB 
lO cents extra must be added to club OFFERS, is FREE. §@ Ask for it! 

RESS ALL ORDE 
















J. M. HANSON’S #38,a LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Two Matchless, 





Wonderful Gift 


Books—Built by the People 





trove of American homes. 


taining and useful gift than “‘the books the people built’’? 


Heart Throbs—A Typically American Book 


OTHING like HEART THROBS ever has appeared before in 
N any language. No other people but Americans with their 

cosmopolitanism could have made it. Within us are blended 
the hopes and aspirations, the sentiments and convictions of 
every nation on the globe. 

In the truest sense, sitD ART ier yo * isa book of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. A typically American book. 

Its 840 poems, stories and anecdotes have stood the test of 
time. They have comforted us in affliction, cheered us in adver- 
sity, inspired us with nobler ideas of living, given us new heart 
and courage to face the battle of life, or brightened a gloomy day 
with wholesome, good,, hearty laughter. 

It is a great and good book, and a wonderful book. It is a book 
for you to give to every friend and loved one. 

Heart throbs of happiness! Heart throbs of courage! Heart 
throbs of righteousness! Heart throbs of tender, beautiful and 
exquisite sentiment! Love, patriotism, faith, hope, charity, lofty 
aims and noble purposes; an_honest reverence for all family ties 
and affections—all this is in HEART THROBS for you to pass 
along as a wholesome sentiment. 

And it is a book for yourself, to keep by you always. 

Most books you cast aside as soon as you finish reading them 
—they can give you pleasure for only a short while. But this is 
a book that will mean more and more to you as the years go by. 
It will be a sympathetic friend at all times. 








———Order Now of Your Dealer or Direct——, 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


($1.50 Heart Throbs } 
1$2.50 Heart Songs §°° 


which please send me books es indicated, 


—Enclosed find 


Gentlemen: 


PRGQON CEN sich aue cae ee css anaes are swdesdesoua'ss 


Every book sold under positive agreement that 
if unsatisfactory we wiil refund your money 
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EART THROBS and Heart Songs are world renowned as “gift 

books the people built.’ 
50,000 people in work of collecting scraps in prose and verse, the pa- 
thetic or humorous little things that have appealed to the people as 
they sat at the fireside reading newspaper, book or magazine. Heart 
Songs, no less remarkable and unique, is the collaboration of 25,000 
musical loving people in the collecting of more than 400 of the dearest 
songs known to the heart and soul of man. Each 
book is imperishable as a touchstone of human 
sentiment, affording an insight into the tastes and 
aims of the “plain people of America” 
loved to call us—such as nothing else could do. 

Many of the selections sent in were yellow with age, taken from 
mother’s scrap book, sacred with hallowed memories; some came from 
between the leaves of the family Bible or the old school book in the attic; 
many were sheets worn threadbare and carefully prepared and strength- 
ened, odorous with lavender, rose and orris—the he art treasure- 
What could be a more inspiring, enter- 


Heart Throbs is the collaboration of 





as Lincoln 





939 


Heart Songs—A Great Musical Library 


IKE its sister book HEART SONGS is the expression of the 
people. The power of music in the swaying of human a 
tion is the greatest force in the world. HEART SONC 

mirrors the musical taste of the nation, and is a book to give 
unending joy to those who delight to play and sing. 

HEART SONGS has aroused more sincere, heartfelt interest, than 
any other musical book ever published. Over 25,000 people loving 
the dear old songs, treasuring the tender words, of melodies rich 
in sentiment and tradition, harboring the sacred memories that 
only the strains of some almost forgotten song might evoke, or 
feeling the glow of the swinging measures of a romping tune of 
days gone by, or living anew the pleasures of the occasional opera 
with its wonderful m: asterpieces—all are in evidence, that these 
treasures might be preserved for future generations, between 
the covers of the book. The 400 and more songs that comprise 
this book HEART SONGS include, Patriotic and War Songs, 
Sea Songs and Chanteys, Lullabies and Child Songs, Plantation 
and Negro Melodies, Hymns and Revival Songs, Love Songs of 
all Races, Operetta Selections and Ballads, College, School, and 
Fraternity Songs. 

Have you ever been face to face with this situation?—a group 
of friends in for an evening—a call for music, something every- 
body can sing—and no music exactly oes able for the occasion. 
You should have a copy of SART ONGS—songs that will 
be sung at every evening party thretighout the festive season 
and right through the winter. 


An Evening Entertainment with Heart Songs —Ask 
the Question, Guess the Answer from the Tune 


What was her name? “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” 
What was his name? _“C apts ain —— 

Where were they both born? “Dix 

Where did they first meet? “C paria Through the Rye.” 
What was she singing? ‘Love's Old Sweet Song.” 

What was he singing? ‘Alice, Where Art Thou?” 
What did he finally bid her? 
Where dtd he go? 

Where dtd he spend hts nights? 
What did the band play when he returned? Complete 
Vhere were they marricd? 

Who was her matd fa honor? Set of 








Who was best man Questions 
Who played the wedding march? and 
What did he give her? 

What did he tte it wtth? .- Answers 
After the ceremony, what dtd they hear? 

What did the ushers sing to the bridesmatds? sent on 
Where dtd the couple go on their honeymoon? Request 


Who dtd they think about most while away? 
Etc., etc. 
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The Great Aviation 
Meet in California 


Peter B. Kyne, one of America’s foremost writers, has been detailed by SuNseT Mac- 
AZINE to narrate in the March issue the thrilling scenes in the sky spaces when the bird- 
men made their daring flights at the two great aviation meets held in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco last month. These events will also be reviewed in technical detail 
by Lieutenant Paul W. Beck, U. S. A., secretary of the San Francisco Aviation Com- 
mittee. Both of these articles will be illustrated by special photographs. 


The Spell 


By C. N. anp A. M. WILLIAMSON 


the most fascinating serial story of the year just commenced will be continued in this 
number and a synopsis of the opening chapters will be given so that the new reader will 
have no difficulty in picking up the thread of this delightful tale. This is the first time 
these popular authors have written a western story. Mrs. Williamson spent the summer 
in Califorhia as the guest of SUNSET MaGazine and she says this is the best story they 
have ever written, which means that you cannot afford to miss it. 


Short Stories 


THE MAROONED TRAIN, by Calvin Johnston. The numberless readers who look 
for Mr. Johnston’s stories in the Saturday Evening Post and in Harper’s Magazine will 
welcome this latest and, perhaps, best of his railroad stories. This tale of O’Connor, 
the night switchman, told with the Irish flavor of which Mr. Johnston is master, is a 
worthy successor to that popular story, ““The Gold Spike.” 

UNDER THE COTTONWOOD TREE. First of two groups of prospector tales by 
Edgar Spencer Pladwell. Stories of the primitive West with an atmosphere that still 
lingers in remote places. 

THE COMING OF THE PROPHET, by Grant Carpenter. The second in a 
remarkable series of short stories, “In The Shadow of The Dragon,” quaintly 
depicting the Chinese life in San Francisco in its many-sided, multi-colored, 
mysterious phases, illustrated from excellent drawings by J. A. Cahill. 


What Women Are Doing in the West 


First of a series of articles by Bertha H. Smith that will be eagerly watched for from 
month to month. The March number tells how a California girl, after winning recog- 
nition from New York publishers, is making practical success of the raising of wonderful 
Arab horses; how a Colorado woman had to look after investments herself and became 
the only woman delegate to the American Mining Congress; how another woman has 
found health and wealth in raising fruit and poultry under western conditions. 
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Inthe Orange Country 


will be the next of the big four-color features SuNsET is offering to its readers. These 
articles and the superb illustrations have created a sensation. The November issue, 
containing the article on Oregon, was completely sold out and we cannot supply any 
further orders. December, devoted to SAN FRANCISCO—THE EXPOSITION 
CITY, was the most successful number we have ever issued. And January, picturing 
in beautiful colors the homes of Los Angeles, is again breaking our record. We expected 
to make a hit with this feature, which has never before been attempted by a fifteen-cent 
magazine, but we did not look for such a wonderful and quick appreciation, and we 
were caught napping on the first issue and were unable to supply the demand. Dealers 
everywhere report increased sales and are doubling their orders. 

Walter V. Woehlke has again written a story full of interest for our March issue 
describing the world-famous orange belt in California’s sunny Southland and the human 
factor behind the phenomenal success of this great industry in a land of ideal oppor- 
tunity. A beautiful collection of photographs has been specially made for this article 
and all that is known to the engraver’s art will be brought to bear to produce these 
pictures in full color. 


Power of a Million Horses 
By Dennis H. STOVALL 


Rogue River, one of Oregon’s richest assets, the wildest torrent in the West; wonder 
of engineers the world over; source of unlimited possibilities. Illustrated by photo- 


graphs. 
Rodeo 


A Round-up of strays from the wide western ranges of fact and fiction. 


Special Offer Good Only to February 28th 


If you think, as we do, that SUNSET is the best value of the year, won’t you help us 
SEND IT EAST? You must have some friends back there who are, or would be 
interested in this marvelous and attractive country of ours—THIS WONDERLAND 
OF THE PACIFIC. We want them to read SUNSET, and so do you. We therefore 
make you a special offer for this month only. 


FILL IN THE COUPON 








SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
Enclosed please find 25 cents (stamps or coin), for which send four months of SUNSET, commencing with your special Decem- 
ber—SAN FRANCISCO, THE EXPOSITION CITY number, to the following address 


UBM e trike eh eos Varn ewe abs cce ns coens bess eneeeswaaseas tecmreee sites ceseseeeascn tele 
If you want to send to more than one address, write us a letter, enclosing 25 cents for each name, and we will do the rest. 
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SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U.S. Army 
Officer. Only, Western School with Cavalry and Mounted Artil- 
lery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Half year began 
January 5, 1910. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. 








ANDERSON ACADEMY — Military. Number limited. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beautiful; climate 
unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium new; teachers college 
men. William Walker Anderson, Principal, Irvington, California. 


ENGINEERING:—The Polytechnic College of 
Engineering, Oakland, Cal., offers thorough, complete and 
practical courses in—Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Min- 
ing Engineering, also Architecture, Gas, Steam and Hydrau- 
lic Engineering. Large Machine Shops and Laboratories. 
Highest grade of work. Write for free ¢ catalogue. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE—Market and 
Eddy Sts., San Francisco. In the center of the rebuilt business 
district. San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables you to 
accept one of these opportunities and introduce you to the men who 
offer the opportunity. Write for circulars. A.S. Weaver, President. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediateand Primary 
Departments. Great attention given to Music, Arts and Crafts. 
Home Economics, Out-of-Door Life. Ninth year August 15, rgro. 
Catalogue upon application. 











Polytechnic Business College Qk. 

Leading Business College west of Chicago. Highest 
standards in all Stenographic and Business Training. 
Graduates secure best paying positions. Finest building 
and equipment in the West. Write for free catalogues, 











417 CALLS 


for office help in six months, and only 142 candidates placed. 
More students wanted for Shorthand, Bookkeeping, etc. 


LES 
Los ANG ERUSINESS LLece 


417 W. FIFTH, opp. Park. Send for or Catalog. 





L. A. Military Academy | 


HUNTINGTON DRIVE 
16th year began September 20th, 1910. Boys received 
at any time. 40-acre Campus, new buildings, large 
gymnasium. College preparatory and business courses. 
Just the school. Investigation invited. Walter J. 
Bailey, A.M., Principal. Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: 
$1411; East 450 



















ession 


Pro will give us part of your 

spare time for 30 days, we will 
DM oe ely teach you the $s 
System of Shorthand. It isa wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple,} 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com- 
plete that it puts the entire English 
language at your comand in30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
expertstenographer. We havegrad- 
uates earning high salaries every- 
)owhere. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORERSFONDENCE SCHOOLS 
970 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


E M NEY writing Song 
MAK 0 Poems and 


musical compositions. Success means ] DOLLARS 
fame and cash. Noexperience neces- AND 

. $10,000 recently paid for a pop- Nes 
ular song. Send vs your work, or $0 
write for FREE PARTICULARS. = 
We want original song poems, with BOOK 
or without music. TH 1S REE 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO. soins 
Desk 183, Washington, D.C. \J 





























Come to Los Angeles 


The finest place on earth to live—and get a BUSINESS 
EDUCATION po while. Foremost school—27th year. 
Write for catalog “ 


CCS pag OY 
DIMMLL Mb 


Fifth Floor Hamburger a 


My book “How to 

Stop Stammering” 
—a treatise on ““Sci- 

—_ Talking” — 


irect to the point. 











Write WM. L HATFIELD, 1462 Grove Sree, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 












F EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work, Practical, Individual Home In- 
struetion. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Finaneial returns guaranteed, 
FRE ARTIST’S of fine instruments and 
OUTFIT supplies to each student, 

Write for ying Our Own Fireproof Bid; 
and Handsome Art Book, "s ae = 
SCHOOL of APPLIED ART ¢ 
Founded 1899 A 40 Fine Arts Bldg. 5 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a a og and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
learning. Write to- da ay for our free book “‘A Knight of the 
Grip.” ’ list of good openings, and testimonials from 

hundreds of men recently F- gt in good —_ ons. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 1 

National Salesmen’s Training 7 

\ Chicago New York KansasCity _Seattie _ New Orleans } 


>'s ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


$144°%9, = SET fy haw | oy vat 85 


Army Saddles 33. 00 up 
Army Shelter Tents - 1.90 up 
¢ Army Uniforms, new 1.25 up 
7-Shot Rifle Carbine - 3.50 
Old Side-Arm Pistols > .50up 
SIDE-ARM SWORD - .35 upg 
SEND POSTAL TO-DAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


wargest stock Government Auction Bargains in the world. 15 acres required 

foritsstorage. 864-page eatalogne; over 4.000 illustrations of army and navy 

auetion goods. Regular Military Encyclopedia. Mailed for 15 cents (stainps). 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Ete, 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 6501 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Classified A 


RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement accepted 4 lines 
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REAL ESTATE-—California 


A MANUFACTURING CENTER—Sunnyvale, 38 miles 
m*. of San Francisco on the main coast line of the S. P. 
Co., holds the key to the great Santa Clara Valley. Here 
we have located the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, the Jubilee 
Incubator Co., Johnson Tractor Co., Hydro-Carbon Com- 
yanies, Century Paint & Roofing Co., Madison & Bonner 
Drie od Fruit Co., The Sunnyvale Canneries. Libby, McNeill 
& Libby of Chicago have here one of the largest canne ries 
for fruit and vegetables on the Coast. We have full termi- 
nal rates. We are surrounded by the best fruit-growing 
section in our valley. Special inducements offered to manu- 
factories. If you are looking for a change of location, write 
us for full particulars as to Sunnyvale as a manufacturing 
point. SUNNYVALE LAND COMPANY, W. E. Cross- 
man, er Sunnyvale, Cal, 








SUTTER COUNTY LANDSYNDICATE, NORTHERN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY LANDS—Get a home at Terra 
Buena, Sutter County, on the Northern Electric Railway, 
four miles from Mary: sville. This Subdivision is of 5 and 
10-acre tracts of the best land in the Sacramento Valley 
at $125.00 per acre. $25.00 per acre cash, balance in 
four equal annual payments. Good school, store and 
depot on tract. No irrigation required to get most satis- 
factory returns from this land. The best Thompson 
Seedless grapes in this state grow here and have made over 
$100.00 per acre net profit for the past five years. For 
particulars about this tract and also about our alf and 
dairy lands on the Sacramento River, address SUTTER 
COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, 41014 Third St., Marys- 
ville, Cal., or 310 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


WA \LNUT ORCH: ARDS AND HOMESITES AT 
WALNUT CREEK AND CONCORD. In addition to our 
walnut lands at Walnut Creek, we will open 800 acres of 
beautiful — in acreage and city lots at Concord, Contra 
Costa Co., Cal., about February 1st, 1911. We refuse to 
sell any of this "property previous to this date, giving those 
at a distance a chance to secure first choice with the local 
buyers. You don’t need to be present to secure the best. 
Write at once for our Walnut Folder and plan of purchase, 
with our guarantee. R. N. BURGESS COMPANY, 907 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco, 


BYINGTON-RENTON COMPANY, Inc.—Large tracts 
of land in any . of California for colonizing or stock 
raising. We will be pleased to submit to responsible 
correspondents properties which we have personally in- 
spected and can recommend. BYINGTON-RENTON 
COMPANY, Incorporated, 211-212 Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


















CALIFORNIA Land $1 per acre cash payment, balance 
purchase 90c per month per acre; close San Francisco; no 
taxes, no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, ric h, clear, ready to 
plow, irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate posses- 
sion; particulars, maps, photographs, free. STEVINSON 
COLONY, 830 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





SITE FOR SPLENDID CALIFORNIA COLONY— 
9000 acres, Thermal Belt for highest grade oranges. All 
citrus and deciduous fruits. 40 minutes by rail from State 
Capital. Railway branch contemplated. Sites for several 
towns. Full description by B. Marks, care California 
National Bank, Sacramento, California, 


FOR SALE:—Beautiful $35,000 Southern California 
home; 18 acres, mostly lemons, in high state of cultivation; 
three ‘miles from center of San Diego; send for views and 
detailed description ; will take part Texas improy ed prop- 
erty. STEVENS & HARTLEY, San Diego, California. 


$8.00 AN ACRE for California orange and alfalfa land in 
Riverside County. 40 to 160 acres. Fine deep loam. 
rigation ditch on way will make land worth $150 an acre, 

Can’t wait. Must have money. T. E. Foster, 961 
Le savenworth St., San Francisco, 


I HANDLE HIGH-CL: ASS RESIDENCE and bungalow 
property at Los Angeles and Hollywood, the favorite 
foothill suburb. Send for free bookiet. Lippincott, 611 
hye iaaeae Los Angeles. Member Los Angeles Realty 

oarc 
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For the Advertiser who wishes a small 
advertisement. “You Get Results”’ 
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REAL ESTATE—California— Continued 


SOUTHE RN C ALIFORNIA . ORA ANGE | L AND, in the 
famed Riverside-Redlands district, on small payments. 
Water ready for irrigating. $20 monthly, and less, buys 
ten acres. Unusually attractive planting proposition. 
You can pay for an orange grove, vineyard or alfalfa ranch 
while earning your living. Ric h soil—splendidly located. 
Ill. booklet. So. Cal. Homes Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





TO THE HOMESEEKER—If_you are looking for a 
— in California, let THE LAND AND INVESTMENT 

CO. know of f Offices 718-720 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, . C. Dudman, Pres., as they have land in all 
parts of the oa improved and unimproved, 


LIVE REAL ESTATE AGENTS WANTED for finest 
irrigated land proposition in California; Government expert 
reports on soil, irrigation system, oot etc., liberal com- 
missions. SACRAMENTO VALLEY F ARMS CO., 602 
Crocker Nat’l. Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


AES ORCHARD PROPOSITION IN ROGUE RIVER 
VALLEY. 1100 acres in small tracts, at your own terms, 
atiadae town of Eagle Point, 12 miles N. E. of Medford 
on new Hill extension, Will be shop town and division 
point of new road. Our land is best fruit and truck land in 
the valley—under es 200 acres planted to 
apples and pears. Close to world-record orchards. Ad- 
dress C. W. LAKE, Megr., 











Eagle Point, Oregon. 








ORCHARDS and Orchard Lands in the Rogue River 
Valley for sale or exchange. Write for free booklet of 
Medford and southern Oregon. McARTHUR & ALEX- 
ANDER, Medford, Ore. 





DO YOU want to know more about the Pear and Apple 
lands of Rogue River Valley? We are pioneers and know 
the right lands and right prices. We can suit you. Write 
orseeus. THE VAN DYKE REALTY CO., Medford, Ore. 





BROWNSVILLE —s LAND—In the famous Cala- 
pooia Valley, values $50 to $60 per acre. Large free list. 
Address R. W. TI tIPP, Brownsville, Oregon, 

40 AC RES DEEP RED SOIL, three miles of Grants 
Pass. _ First- ~iaen fruit land, $75.00 ad acre. One-half 
cash, balance, 1 year. Jose ph Moss, Grants Pass, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE— Miscellaneous 


FREE LAND GRANTS. Many Americans are taking 
up the 5-acre fruit tracts and city lots now being offered 
free in Mexico. The only requirements are to have fruit 
trees pianted within 5 years. Even the planting and care 
of the trees will be done on shares for those who can’t go 
or do not care to go. The fruit grows bountifully and 
matures lusciously and commands very high prices, The 
Jantha Plantation Co., Section 648, Pittsburg, Pa., is the 
U. S. office for receiving applications, Particulars on 
reque st. 


~ BRITISH COLUMBIA F RUIT re AND—Y ields to $1000 
per acre and upward, annually. Choicest Edgewood Or- 
chard tracts, Arrow Lake District, West Kootenay, $80 
per acre; terms over five years without intere " No irri- 
gating, delightful climate, splendid market. Get Booklet 
“1D.” Investors’ Trust & Mortgage Corporation, Ltd., 
134 Hastings W., Vancouver, B. C. 




















GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE—Official 112-page 
book ‘*Vacant Government Lands’”’ describes every acre in 
every county in U. S. How secured free. 1910 diagrams 
and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 25c postpaid. 
Webb Pub. Co., (Sta. Y), St. Paul, Minn, 





FOR SALE—2000 acres rich farm land near railway, 
Tepic, $2.75; abundant rainfall, fine climate, good for all 
kinds of crops. For full details of this and other Mexican 
Lands, write G. J. Fifield, 800 American Bank Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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REAL ESTATE—Wanted 


FARMS WANTED. Don’t pay commissions. We find 
you direct buyer. Write, describing property, naming 
lowest price. We help buyers locate desirable properties 
FREE. AMERICAN INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
4 Palace, Siseneodie. atin. 


CALIFORNIA Mountain Valley Ranch—Timber, water, 
fruit. Exchange $600 to $7,000. Restricted re sidence dis- 
trict, view lots, San Diego, Cal. All level, specially chosen, 
ideal locations;ask for list. Frederick Crowe, Lawrence, Kan. 


im AGENTS WANTED _ 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid in- 
come assured right man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former experi- 
ence unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, am- 
bition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This isan exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. Write 
at once for full particulars. Address E. R. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, 503 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC MEMBER in every shop— 
town—country community. To join and work for grand- 
est fraternal order known. Pays sick, injury, accident, 
death benefits. 
bership. Make money too—get new members. Give 
whole or spare time. Be first from your locality. Send 
10c for Official Journal—membership particulars—great 
money-making plan. The I-L-U of the World, 411 Ist 
National Bank Bidg., Covington, Ky. 


AGENTS—“DR. COOK’S CONFESSION” sells like 
wild-fire. Biggest money-making opportunity in years. 
$2.50 to $10 daily. Ask for premium Offer and ‘Salary 
Plan.”” “Von”, Sales Mgr., Hampton’s Magazine, 71 W. 
35th St., N. Y. 


_AGENTS MAKE BIG 
rience, no capital required. 


























MONEY. Big pay, no expe- 
5000 new art spe cialtie s, photo 
pillow tops 25c, portraits 30c, bromides 25c. New 1911 
catalog and samples FREE. Write DANIEL H. RITTER 
CO., Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


LIVE MAN 
operate business at home. 





OR WOMAN in every 
$50 weekly. 


community 
No capital. 


to 
No 





canvassing. Spare time. I furnish everything to start. 
Free particulars. Voorhies, Desk MD, Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED—Men and women agents to _ introduce 


Beautiful Imported Chinese Novelties that sell themselves. 
Liberal discounts. Send 25 cents for sample and agents’ 
prices. Ransome Co., Box 552, San Francisco, Cal. 


$25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES to men and women 
to collect names. distribute samples and advertise. 
Steady work. C. H. EMERY, M. G. 41 Chicago. II. 








| 


50c a month and up will carry full mem- | 


AGENTS WANTED—Continued 


THE NOEL KEROSENE MANTLE LAMP beat. 
Electricity, Gas or Gasoline. The most economical light 
to burn. A whirl- wind seller. Agents write for terri- 
tory. John 8S. Noel 19 St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES to trustworthy men 


and women to travel and distribute samples; big manufac- 
turer. Steady work. S. Scheffer. Treas. M. M. 179. Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















STOCKS OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
1000 Shares Templor Ranch Oil Co........... @$ 
1000 Shares The La Blanc Oil Co............. @ 
1000 Pacific Fruit Cooling & Vap Co.......... @ 
1000 Shares Jewell Oil Co....-......:.5...... @ 
1000 Shares Section Six Oil Co............... @ 
1000 Ventura Oil eae (SRA ee @ 
Tote Sf oe eee ores @ 
1000 Shares Lady Washbaston Oil Co @ 
1000 Shares Alaska Petroleum & Coal Go...... @ 
500 Shares Pyramid Oil Co. .@ 
500 California Consolidated Oil Co. . ; .@ 
330 Burlingame Telegraphing Typewriter Co. . @ 
10 Shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co. -@ = 20. 00 
10 Shares Rio Michol Rubber Plantation Co... @ 26.00 
3 Shares La Zacualpa Rubber (1902 Series)... @ 175.00 


E. F. San Francisco 
BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR FRE E 30 DAY | TRIA AL L OFFE R of ‘the 
Auris—latest electrical invention for the deaf. Smallest. 
lightest, cheapest. Write today. AURIS CO., Suite 15, 
1261 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

736 Old South Building, Boston 1501 Wright Buiiding, St. Louis 

24 Whitehall Street, New York 217 Front Street, San Francisco 

Drexel Building, Philadelphia 516 Central Building, Los Angeles 
rite nearest office 


PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one invention, 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s —a free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. 


Wayland & Co., 474 Monadnock Bldg., 




















Galena -Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organi- 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 





DEWEY.STRONC & CO 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 
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California Investments 


“The Western Empire,” California's leading industrial 
journal, authority on land opportunities, Orange 
and fruit-growing. Eucalyptus Culture, all topics fur 
investors and Homeseekers; questions answered care- 
fully. Establisied 22 vears. Trial offer 3 months for 
10c. stamps or coin. THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 102 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 












THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HOME 


Corres pondence- “Study Dept. 
offe: 50 class- ss to non-resident 
students. One may thus ‘Go pe part work for a Bach- 
elor’s degree. Eiementary courses in many sub- 
jects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 
ankers, ae s Mc on, inisters, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time 


U.of C. (Div:x ) Chicago. lll. 


STUDY 


18th Year 








“THE BIBLE FROM THE LIBERAL 
| CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIE 


And other Unitarian Publications 
SENT FREE 


Address, First Unitarian Church, Geary and Franklin Sts. 
San Francisco 
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Reduced photograph showing difference in size between a volume of the new (11th) edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on ordinary book-paper, and the same volume printed on India paper and bound in full flexible sheepskin. 





PLAN OF SALE 


The preliminary offer of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in advance 
of publication was planned with a 
very practical object in view. It was 
necessary that the publishers should 
ascertain, before they began printing 
and binding the volumes on a large 
scale, to what extent the public would 
demand the work in each of its two 
forms (sets printed upon India paper 
and sets upon ordinary paper), and in 
the six styles of binding. A compara- 
tively small number of subscriptions 
in advance of publication will be ac- 
cepted at much less than the regular 
price, but without any payments. at 
present, in order that the saving which 
the first subscribers may effect will 
induce them to subscribe without 
delay, and thus to give the publishers 
an immediate indication of the ratio 
in which the production should be 
apportioned between the two kinds 


of paper and six styles of binding. 
Delivery of early cepies is about to 
begin. 











Cambridge University Press 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 
December 30, 1910. 


The verdict of book-buyers is almost unanimous 
in favor of 


THE INDIA PAPER EDITION OF THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 








@ The preliminary announcement in the November 
magazines in regard to the new format in which the 
11th Edition is being printed, has yielded a surpris- 
ing result, and yielded it swiftly. 90 per cent. of 
the American orders for the new edition of the 
world’s greatest work of reference call for sets 
printed on India paver (29 volumes, each less 
than an inch thick, although containing almost 
1000 pages). The success of th: India paper 
edition is therefore assured. The employment of 
this extremely light but opaque and strong printing 
paper was a radical innovation whose desirability, 




















it was felt, might not appeal quickly to the majority of book-buyers. 
@. To make the Encyclopaedia Britannica two-thirds slighter in bulk and two- 





thirds lighter in weight was an experiment whose advantages, it was decided, 
might not appeal to many who had been accustomed to the work in the format which 
had existed without change or attempt at improvement for so many generations. 
Familiar associations have much to do with tk z affection with which the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica is regarded by hundreds uf thousands of readers throughout the 
world. Thoroughly original as is the new work, searching as has been the fresh sur- 
vey of every field of knowledge upon which its 40,000 articles are founded, the new 
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AN ENORMOUS BOOK IN HANDY FORMAT, 28 VOLS- THE ENCYCLOP AEDIA 
AND INDEX, 27,000 PAGES, 40,000 ARTICLES 


Eleventh Edition is nevertheless the successor and, in a certain sense, the inheritor, of a 
great series of traditions, the ultimate fruit of the cumulative experience which has since 
1768 produced ten successive and successful editions of this work. The publishers 
had no desire to force the new India paper format upon the public, and it was at the 
outset recognized that the man who for twenty years or more had seen the familiar 
binding on his shelf, eagerly as he would welcome the new edition, with its wealth of 
new knowledge and fresh information, might still prefer that in outward form it should 
seem the same. Many of the elder among the three generations by whom the new 
work will be enjoyed may feel even now that to use the Encyclopaedia Britannica in its 
more compact form will involve too great a change in fixed habits; and there is some- 
thing to be said for the point of view thata portly row of volumes is the most cherished 
of household ornaments. 

@. The public, however, have decided in favour of India paper in the propor- 
tion of nine to one. 5625 subscriptions in advance of publication had been 
registered when this announcement went to the printer, and of these 5062 
were for the India paper. 























@, To those who spend their lives in libraries, the loss of time, the discomfort, the 
fatigue to the eyes entailed by the constant use of cumbrous and heavy books, are 
matters of course, but to the average reader, who has no superstitious reverence for 
old fashions in the production of books, the efficiency of works of reference has always 
been limited by their clumsy form; he has always thought of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a series of large, heavy, and more or less forbidding volumes to which 
he has referred but seldom and always with reluctance. To him the novel and con- 
venient format of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica has come as a distinct 
addition to the machinery of modern life in America. He will no longer think 
twice about picking up a volume which he can grasp easily between finger and thumb, 
which can be bent back cover to cover in its flexible binding, and held for reading as 
comfortably as a magazine. 


@ The purpose of the preliminary announcement of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has been attained so far as the percentage in favour of India paper is concerned, 
and early copies will soon be ready for delivery ; but meanwhile the relative demand for 
the six styles of binding in which the new edition will appear is of not less pressing 
importance. A great many subscribers, while eagerly welcoming the appearance of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica in thin and light flexible volumes, have entirely ignored 
the question of bindings, having deferred the making of a choice until the complete 
work is ready for delivery. The use of India paper is one new feature upon which 
the success of the Eleventh Edition will depend; the flexible bindings in full sheep- 
skin and full morocco is another, but the publishers are, at the moment, lacking that 
precise knowledge of subscribers’ requirements in the matter of bindings that is in- 
dispensable to the production of a large edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at low 
cost. The most extensive manufacturing in the history of publishing is about 
to be projected. The mere making of paper and purchase of skins for bindings will 
demand no little time. By common consent of all competent authorities, the demand 




















A‘LARGE CONCESSION TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS 
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BRITANNICA PRINTED ON LIGHT, OPAQUE INDIA PAPER. EACH 
VOL. LESS THAN ONE INCH THICK (Almost 1000 pages.) 








for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica has been accumulating for years. 


The first 


volume of the edition that is in use today (and will be displaced and superseded 


by the new 11th edition) was published in 1875. 


There have been various reprints, 


some unauthorized; and in order to evade the copyright law, versions were published 
(the sale of which was afterwards suppressed by the United States Circuit Court) 
which did not contain all the original articles; in the genuine and the incomplete and 
mutilated forms, the total sale in America was not less than 400,000 copies. 
Conservative estimates based upon this previous demand show that the printing and 
binding which are about to follow the present offer must be on a gigantic scale. 
@. The plan of first issuing a limited number of sets, for which subscriptions 





are being received, will 
enable those who register 
their names now to obtain 
the work at a substantial 
concession in the price. 

















When the first subscription list 
has been filled, a supplementary 
(or waiting) list will be opened 
for those whose applications were 
received too late to be entered 
on the first list. 50,000 sets 
in 1911 is not an extravagant 
estimate of the demand for the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In view of the magnitude of 
the printing and binding, many 
subscribers will have to wait 
until the manufacturing has 
been so organized that com- 
plete copies can be produced 
quickly and in quantity. All 
subscriptions will be dealt with 
according to priority of appli- 
cation. No money need be 
paid until after delivery of 
the volumes; all that the Cam- 
bridge University Press now 
requires is an early intimation 
of intention to subscribe, 

whether for India paper or 
ordinary, and for which of the 
six styles of binding. 











The New (11th) Edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


is a Fresh and Original Survey of Human Thought, Learn- 
ing and Achievement to 1910. A Complete and Authorita- 
tive Exposition of Knowledge. It Consists of 28 Volumes 
and Index, Comprising 27,000 pages and 40,000 Articles. 


The List is Open for ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque, in 
Three Styles of Binding—CLOTH ($4.25), FULL 
FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN ($5.25), and FULL 
FLEXIBLE MOROCCO ($6.75), the volumes to 
be less than ONE INCH THICK (960 to 980 
pages). 

(2) On ordinary book paper, in Three Styles of Bind- 
ing—CLOTH, ($4.00), HALF MOROCCO 
($5.25), and FULL MOROCCO ($7.50), the vol- 
umes to be 2? INCHES THICK (960 to 980 pages). 


At these prices (the Ninth Edition having been sold, when 
first issued in Engiand and America, at 30/- or $7.50 a volume), the 
aew Encyclopedia Britannica is a considerably cheaper book than 
ever before, and inits more convenient and readable form, likely to 
appeal to a much wider public. Furthermore, the slight additional 
cost for the India paper impression is not in proportion to its actual 
market valuation, as it is well known that books printed on India 
paper are always issued at high prices. 


NOTE—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) are requested to advise us of the fact, 

clearly indicating which edition they possess (giving name of publisher and 
number of volumes) , and, tf they wish to purchase the new edition, will be informed 
how they can dispose of their old editions at a fair valuation. 





Note—The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is offered direct to the 


public, and no book-agents or canvassers are employed. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 
Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred 
payments, bookcases and bindings, together with a prospectus con- 
taining an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, 
etc., free on application, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Department), 35 West 32d St., New York. 
Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA (11th Edition). 


Name 
SUN, 4 
~ Profe ssion or Business ( (with a address) 


Residence 
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San Diego, the City of Dreams 
Come True 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
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T came like a gift automobile, like a certified check from a long-forgotten 

uncle. It was like waking out of a happy dream of unexpected opulence 

to find a real pot of real, solid, heavy gold standing alongside of the same 

old prosaic bed, the scene of so many ecstatic visions which, alas! turned 
out to be just dreams. A decree of mocking fate, it came unsought, of its own 
accord, after forty bitter years filled to the brim with sharp struggles and 
crushing disappointments. 

Five days before Christmas, 1906, San Diego went to bed as usual, including 
from old habit a supplication for a direct railroad to the East in its prayers, 
not with any hope of fulfilment, but mechanically, automatically as the Dalai 
Llama turns his prayer-wheel. Next morning San Diego awoke to find upon its 
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breakfast table a precious Christmas gift, the authoritative announcement, in 
John D. Spreckels’ own paper, of a new railway to the East, to be constructed 
by the Spreckels millions. That day San Diego, the gamest town with the 


> 
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worst luck in California, wore a universal smile which has been gaining in 
width ever since, in direct proportion to the rise in height of the city’s building 
and population figures. 

Ever since the early fifties, when the government considered the feasibility of 
constructing a transcontinental railroad by the southern route, along the thirty- 
second parallel, a double line of shining steel leading straight from its backdoor 





B to the East via Yuma has been San Diego’s overmastering hope and ambition. 
Tucked away in the extreme southwestern corner of the country, the town 
needed direct rail connection with the interior as the new-born child needs air 
to live and grow. Without the means of transporting goods to and from the 
vast plains and valleys of the great Southwest, the silvery sheen of the placid 
landlocked bay, the only natural harbor between San Francisco and Valparaiso, 
would remain placid and undisturbed by cleaving keel, an asset of potential 
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S. Grant Hotel. Beyond these homes of wealth and vine-covered bunga- 























Residential section of San Diego, from the U 


rather than actual value. To fulfil its destiny, the wide protected bay slumber- 
ing in the shadow of the high headland needed to be unlocked by the magic key 
to the Nation’s commerce—the steel rail. So clearly did San Diego recognize 
this fact that the longing for the terminal of a transcontinental railroad became 
an obsession. Three times San Diego laid its eager hands upon the prize; 
thrice San Diego saw the golden cup brimming with the water of commercial 
life snatched cruelly out of its grasp; thrice the city was forced to drain, drop by 
drop, the gray vessel of disappointment to the bitter dregs. Few cities have 
stood up under the crashing blows of adversity as did San Diego, unbroken in 
spirit, a spark of hope always gleaming in the cold embers. 

Out of sudden overwhelming disasters that destroyed in a night and a day, 
communities have risen again to greater glory, aided by the spur of emotional 
heroism, by the sympathy and admiration of the world; but such was not San 
Diego’s lot. No matter how often and how hard fate laid its lash across the 
city’s back, the oldest settlement on the Nation’s West Coast must not groan, 
must not appeal for aid and commiseration to the rivals who profited by its 
misfortunes. Always it had to keep a stiff upper lip, had to attempt a smile 
even when the black pall of despair lay heavy upon the bay and its sunny hills. 

And the black pall came often. As early as 1870 Tom Scott, Collis P. 
Huntington’s most dangerous adversary, selected San Diego as the terminus 
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lows, beautiful gardens and spacious lawns may be scen the site of the exposition to be held by San Diegans in 1915 









of the Texas Pacific Railroad, in consideration of a right-of-way, of a cash 
bonus and of thousands of valuable acres deeded to him by the grateful citizens. 
Grading began, steamers carrying construction material tied up at the wharves, 
the town’s population rose from one thousand to three thousand in two years 
and the day of deliverance seemed at hand when the banking-house of Jay 
Cooke and Company crashed to the ground, and with its fortunes vanished 
San Diego’s railroad. Only the subsidy remained where it was, in the hands of 
the promoters. What the financial upheaval began, drought, two years of 
abnormally low rainfall that ruined crops and killed the herds, finished. 

Ten years later San Diego came to the front once more with a subsidy. 
With more money and more land it came before the Santa Fé Railroad, then 
approaching the Pacific Coast, and its arguments were so convincing that the 
new highway to the East made its terminus on the Bay of San Diego. By 1883 
a direct line from San Diego to Colton, on the Southern Pacific, had been com- 
pleted and at last San Diego had rail connection with the outside world, but 
not for long. A black cloud came along, tore its seams open on the jagged 
peaks of the barren hills, a flood roared down the canon and for a year and a 
half San Diego was isolated once more. When the road was opened again the 
line had been shifted, running within a few miles of Los Angeles, then served 


by a branch. 
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Seaside approach to the picturesque environment of Coronado Hotel 


The boom came, the great boom that brought fifty thousand people to the 
new road’s Pacific Coast terminal. The boom went. The terminal went, 
north to San Francisco. The general offices went, to Los Angeles. The shops 
went, to San Bernardino. Population went. Banks crashed. The panic of 
1893 came. Drought came. San Diego stayed—on a branch line, accessible 
from the outside world over the rails only by way of its rival, Los Angeles. 
Blow upon blow, each one sufficient to stamp the life out of an ordinary com- 
munity. fell upon the town. It seemed incredible that it should ever recover, 
but by 1go1 it was stirring again feebly, returning to the old game of dig, dig, 
dig down into its pocket for the money with which to obtain a direct rail outlet 
to the East. Nothing came of the attempt but expense, and the failure cost 
San Diego county half of its territory. The eastern portion, the great Imperial 
Valley, seceded, its inhabitants pleading that they had to travel nearly four 
hundred miles by rail in order to reach the county-seat, distant barely a hundred 
and thirty miles as the crow flies. 

“Do you know what made the strongest impression upon me when I visited 
San Diego in nineteen hundred?” 

The stranger moved his chair a little closer. He was sitting on the roof- 
garden of the U. S. Grant Hotel idly watching, through the graceful leaves of 
tropic coco-palms, the sparkling jets and the glowing spray of the plaza fountain 
running its gamut of blending colors from deep purple and vivid green to pal- 
pitating red and orange. From below came the staccato roar of hurrying 
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U. S. Grant Hotel, convenicntly located in the heart of the city 


motors, the rumble of street-cars, the deep diapason of a vigorous night life. 
The stranger chuckled reminiscently. 

“It was a peach of a dog-fight, right over there, on the principal business 
corner.” 

The glowing end of his cigar described an arc to the east. 

“Tt was about noon, and the streets were as empty as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. You could almost hear the grass grow on the pavement, it was so 
still and lonely, except over on the corner. There it was lively. Half a dozen 
curs of assorted sizes and colors, snapping and yelping like a pack of coyotes, 
were mixing it in a rough-and-tumble bout, and around ’em stood a crowd of 
old men, cheering them and kicking them back into the ring. I tell you, it 
was a sight that has stayed with me for ten years.” 

He leaned across the balustrade to watch a honking speeder tear down the 
street and turn the corner on two wheels. 

“Look at the town now!” he marveled. “It seems like a dream. Why, 
this morning I waited nearly a minute before I dared cross the dog-fight corner, 
and then one of these speed fiends nearly bowled me over.” 

During the decade ending 1900 San Diego’s population increased by barely 
a hundred a year. The new century’s dawn found the city dreaming, apathetic, 
progress on a vacation, the benches filled with old men spending the winter of 
their lives in the city’s perpetual spring. ‘‘Bay and climate,” the community’s 
most valuable assets, became a byword flung sneeringly into the city’s teeth by 
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Stratford Inn, Del Mar, a hostelry with a matchless marine view 


its rivals—until the steam-shovels got busy on the Isthmus, until the grading 
gangs of the San Diego and Arizona Railway cut into the hills to make room 
for the twin bands of steel. In a twinkling the aged city of aged people changed 
into a community of keen young hustlers who, with the stream of capital accom- 
panying them, followed the line of least resistance which is plainly marked by 
the buoys of big profits. In five years San Diego doubled its population of 
twenty thousand and spent more money per capita for new buildings than 
almost any other city in the United States. 

They all like to show off their new dresses, their new mansions and auto- 
mobiles. San Diego, in the exuberance of its new-found strength and prosperity, 
decided to hold an exposition to greet the first vessel that was to come through 
the completed Panama Canal in 1915. Action followed discussion with sur- 
prising rapidity. Cash, the base of all expositions, was needed. When the call 
for money went forth, San Diego sustained its reputation as the gamest digger 
in California. With an alacrity born of long practice the old residents turned 
their pockets inside out at the first appeal, and the newcomers, caught by the 
holy zeal, followed suit. By private subscription the forty thousand San Diegans 
within a few weeks accumulated an exposition fund of a million—twenty-five 
dollars for every man, woman and child, a hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
five weeks’ wages, for the average family. 

Not content with one million, San Diego doubled the sum, bonded itself 
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Moonlight on Point Loma and San Dicgo Bay, showing the broad harbor entrance as it appears from the shore 


for a second million by a unanimous vote, raising the individual contribution 
to fifty dollars. Other expositions have been and will be financed on a much 
greater scale, but no other community ever induced its individual citizens to 
part with a larger amount of hard cash than San Diego. Compared with the 
open-handed largess of the San Diegans, Chicago’s contribution of six dollars 
per head for its world’s fair seems puny, and even munificent San Francisco 
failed to reach the high-water mark of liberality established at the Silver Gate. 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal the world has not seen a change in the 
great routes of water-borne traffic comparable with the one that will follow the 
completion of the cut through the Isthmus. What more fitting, more historical 
spot could be found to celebrate the event than San Diego, the oldest American 
port on the West Coast, nearest to the canal and closest to the great world- 
girdling arc of commerce that will pass through the canal? Yonder, where the 
level tide-flats slip evenly into the unruffled bay, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, 
great among the conquistadores, leaped from his boat, the first Caucasian to set 
foot upon the Nation’s West Coast, eighty vears before the Mayflower approached 
New England’s rugged shore. Over there, where a five-hundred-foot liner is 
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Cuyamacas Lake, one of the scenic beauties of San Diego county, affording a trip of interest to travelers 


turning in the channel, lay the Victoria and the San Salvador, round bow swung 
to the tide, high poop deck above the square stern crowded with eager, swarthy 
figures, the crews of the first vessels to penetrate into the unknown north of 
Mexico. 

What material for gorgeous pageantry lies buried in the footprints of the 
conquistadores upon San Diego’s shore! Cabrillo, Alvarado, Ulloa, Sebastian 
Vizcaino, whose three ships dropped anchor in the bay November 10, 1602, the 
feast day of San Diego de Alcala, these resonant names recall the shades of the 
men in chain mail and velvet cloaks, in leathern breeches and shining boots, 
armed with two-handed sword and clumsy arquebus, plumed hats covering 
tangled hair, men whose gaudy, crowded, crazy, scurvied little ships beat up 
and down the hilly coast for the greater glory of New Spain and its sovereign. 
High above these intrepid soldiers of fortune towers a figure, tonsured, in gray 
hood and cassock, rope-girt, limping foot in sandal clad, square brown face 
illumined from within by the holy zeal that ever shone through the deep-set 
eyes: Junipero Serra, founder of the twenty-one California missions, bringer of 
civilization to the western shore, leader of conservation, father of irrigation in 
the Nation’s arid West. Tall, commanding, his figure looms large on history’s 
distant horizon, a man of peace, industry and devotion, loving his work and 
dying in its performance. 

“At the truly magnificent and with-reason famous port of San Diego’’—so 
this apostle in 1769 founded the first of the long chain of 





he begins a letter 
white missions extending for hundreds of miles along the green California 
coast. On Sunday, July sixteenth, seven years before the Declaration of 
Independence, the cross was raised, the royal standard of Spain unfurled to the 
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Point Loma Boulevard, a magnificent driveway offering ideal travel for automobile or horse 


breeze, church bells hung from a branch pealed across the slumbering bay, 
priests in sacred vestments, swinging incense censers and chanting litanies, 
moved about the glittering altar with its silver cross, its golden goblets and 
chalices, its silks and laces, its vials and holy-water caskets; reverberations of 
musketry echoed from the headland, cannons roared and out of the sagebrush 
of the hills Indians retreated in haste. The temporal and spiritual conquest of 
Alta California had started, the work begun by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock was being carried to its conclusion by the Franciscan padres. 

The missions rooted deep in California’s soil. After a lapse of nearly a 
century and a half the venerable olive orchard planted at the Mission San Diego 
is still bearing heavily and its descendants throughout the Golden State are 
filling millions of bottles, cans and jars every fall. The mission grape, imported 
by the Franciscans and planted first at San Diego, is still a staple article of 
commerce. The first dam and irrigation ditch upon United States soil, the first 
palms in the West, the first orange-trees, all these emblems of peaceful conquest 
followed the zealous padres. 

Would you see, with your own eyes, a reflection of the missions’ ancient 
glory? Travel along El Camino Real, the King’s Highway, to the north until 
you see the creamy walls, the red-tiled roof of the Mission San Luis Rey out- 
lined sharply against the dark green of the February hills. As of yore, brown- 
robed friars climb its arched passageways, the chant of the neophytes rings in 
the chapel, the chorus of the bells, the benediction of the Angelus fills the valley 
when the setting sun spreads miraculous tints upon sea and mountains. If your 
ear be attuned to the dim sounds, if your eye catch the faint outlines against 
the orange of the after-glow, you may even hear, of a still evening, the voice of 
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the multitude that gathered about these ancient walls on feast days a century 
ago; the clanking of heavy silver spurs, the bellow of bulls in the ring, ghostly 
wings flapping in the crumbled cock pit, the echo of the shout that sped foam- 
ing racers around the course, the far-off tinkle of guitars and shuffling of feet, 
and perhaps you may discern, as through a mist, the prancing mounts, the gay 
crowd in black silk and velvet slashed with vivid scarlet as it turns from brief 
homage paid the patron saint to the things that are pleasantly of the flesh. 

Against this background of a past rich in dazzling color San Diego resolved 
to build its exposition, to relate the epic oi the great Southwest in visual terms. 
From the broad and beautiful gateways, fashioned after the arcades of the 
California missions, to the severe arches, the bright walls, the square towers 
and red-tiled roofs of the buildings the age of the padres is to be the significant 
keynote of the exposition. This radical departure from the conventional style 
of exposition architecture is to be emphasized in the use of living, growing 
things for decoration and display. With forty-eight months of warm sunshine 
at its disposal, San Diego can transform its exposition grounds into a tropical 
Garden of Eden, more effective, more charming than any color scheme ever 
devised. 

Mountains of grain, chunks of ore, tons of olives, of oranges, lemons and 
dates are extremely useful and necessary, but they are not interesting. The 
managers of past expositions dimly recognized this fact and proceeded to shape 
their grain and fruit exhibits into pleasing or monstrous forms, without, however, 
adding to the intrinsic interest. San Diego’s exposition will avoid this error. 
Instead of showing the finished product, it will exhibit, step by step, the processes 
of evolution, the making of the thing rather than the thing itself. A theater 
putting on nothing but the last happy scene of the last act would play to empty 
benches. Expositions hitherto have laid too much emphasis upon the last act 
in the drama of production. They failed to realize that humanity puts on its 
hat and coat during the final tableau, but sits spellbound, eyes and mouth wide 
open, so long as the action lasts. 

This is the purpose and scope of the Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego: To show the actual scenes of carving a green empire out of the gray 
desert, to visualize the carving process by transforming, before the visitors’ 
eyes, a plot of primeval sagebrush into a highly productive farm by means of a 
model, complete irrigation system; to illustrate, by living, moving examples, 
the development of the Southwest, of Mexico, of South and Central America 
in all its phases, from the golden days of the Aztecs and Incas to the opening 
of the Gatun locks, to gather within its walls tribes representative of aboriginal 
life to form an exhibition of lasting ethnological value, to condense into striking, 
dramatic scenes the picturesque history, political and economic, the wonderful 
resources, developed and undeveloped, of the territory to be covered. 

“Dynamic Charles” Collier, director-general of the exposition, was pacing 
up and down the room, restless, shaking his leonine mane, his eyes sparkling 
with the fire of resplendent visions. Turning sharply, he stopped and glared. 

“You may smile,” he said, “but I tell you San Diego is going to put up an 
exposition that will linger longer in the memory than the impression left by 
any other fair.” 






















































Lemon-picking at Chula Vista. San Diego has a citrus-belt of its own 


From a distance the promise sounds rash, the project seems too vast for a 
city of forty thousand. It would be, were it cast into the ordinary exposition 
mold, were San Diego to follow the beaten path, sink millions into lath-and- 
plaster structures and turn them over to the wreckers after a short butterfly 
existence. But San Diego, being an extraordinary community, proceeded along 
extraordinary lines that were eminently practical despite their novelty. 

When San Diego decided to hold an exposition, Balboa Park, within a 
stone’s throw of the business center, larger by far than Golden Gate, Central 
or Jackson Park, so large that improvements had been made only at its rim, 
was selected for the site. The choice was unanimous. The park’s southern 
slope seemed to have been made for an exposition. From its heights the eye 
sweeps over the city, across the smooth mirror of the bay, over the red roof of 
Coronado in its setting of vivid green, over the heaving sea to the phantom 
isles which, like the dorsal fins of submerged monsters, cleave the horizon; 
it travels from the {lat-topped mountains of Mexico to the snow-peaks of the 
Sierra Madre, from the mighty arm of Point Loma in the west to the cloud 
covered Cuyamacas in the east. 

For a threefold purpose this site was chosen. Three flies were to be killed 
with the same mass of gold. First and foremost was the exposition, but the 
money spent in improving the grounds, in building roads, planting trees, 
bushes and flowers would also be a permanent investment, of lasting benefit 
to the park long after the exposition was closed. Neither would the expo- 
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Type of the attractive modern homes with semi-tropical gardens adapted to outdoor life, for which 
San Diego is becoming famous 
sition buildings be transient guests, to be turned over to the wreckers at the 
end of the show. They are to be built solidly, substantially, permanent and 
valuable additions to the property of the community. 

It has been the experience of nearly every exposition city to find a pile of 
worthless junk on its hand and a bitter taste in its mouth when the lights went 
out. San Diego has insured itself against this experience. When it casts 
up accounts on New Year’s morn of 1916, it will find on the debit side of the 
ledger an expense of probably three millions. On the credit side, instead of a 
pile of junk, it will find hundreds of park acres permanently improved; it will 
find a mammoth auditorium with which to capture conventions; a magnificent 
open-air theater; a stadium for terrestrial and aerial contests; a botanical 
garden; an immense game farm; an ethnological museum and an art gallery 
unsurpassed in the West; an agricultural and horticultural experiment station; 
a new city hall if it wants it; a civic center which it could obtain in no other 
way, which would forever remain a dream but for the enthusiasm, for the 
digging spirit aroused by the exposition project. 

Should San Diego, during the twelve bright months of spring weather in 
which the fair will be open, fail to take in more than enough money to cover 
running expenses, the community still will lose nothing. The permanent 
improvements will be worth every cent of the expenditures and more, and the 
advertising it derives from the show, the new settlers that will be attracted by it, 
will be clear profit. No exposition project was ever built upon a sounder 
foundation, and few were started with brighter prospects. 
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The fertile ranches of sunny El] Cajon Valley, seen from Grosmont, a suburb of handsome homes 


At an elevation of two thousand five hundred to five thousand feet there 
lies an apple belt in San Diego county which has been producing, for a quarter- 
century, fruit that has been awarded gold medals at a half-dozen expositions. 
In that period frost has but twice prevented the trees from bearing a full crop. 
Grown without irrigation, in a climate resembling, both in temperature and 
precipitation, the famed Hood River Valley, the size, flavor and keeping 
qualities of these apples rank with the best, and yet the apple land in San Diego 
county is freely offered at twenty-five dollars an acre. 

For genuine specimens of the dyed-in-the-wool good-roads enthusiast, 
travel through San Diego’s railroadless hinterland, through the series of valleys, 
round and oval, large, small and middling, rising from the surf to the clouds. 
To the complacent Kansas farmer good roads mean convenience; to the sparse 
population of San Diego county’s uplands the network of four hundred and 
fifty miles of smooth highways nearing completion means new life, the dawn 
of a new era. It will cut in half the cost of hauling apples to San Diego, save 
the owner of twenty acres in the apple belt a thousand dollars a year. It will 
make possible the operation of auto-trucks into every nook and corner of the 
hills, place the remote settlements, mines and ranches five to ten hours nearer 
the outside world, bring new blood and pave the way for electric lines, for the 
steel prince who is to awaken the slumbering possibilities of the region with 
gong and whistle. Three hundred and fifty thousand acres await the coming 
of cheap, rapid transit, of reservoirs to conserve the abundant water now 
running to waste. 

To the automobile owner the good roads of San Diego county have unlocked 
the gate leading into the motorist’s touring paradise. Within four hours he 
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rises, over grades so easy that even the low-powered car can take them on the 
high, from the booming breakers to the broad shady summit of the range, 
six thousand feet high. 

Had someone, around 1900, offered San Diego a million and a half to 
improve its harbor, the town would have snapped up the offer as a hungry 
trout goes after the bait. In the fall of 1910 the people of California offered 
San Diego a million and a half for harbor improvements. The Panama Canal 
was coming. Public deep-water docks were urgently needed to take care of 
the water-borne traffic that was to follow the opening of the locks, but never- 
theless San Diego politely declined the proffered gift. Firmly convinced that 
the port of San Diego, the gateway to the shortest and easiest route from the 
Southwest to the Orient, was destined to develop a large and profitable trade 
upon the completion of direct eastern water and rail connections, the citizens 
preferred to spend their own money and retain control of their harbor. A 
few years ago they would have pounced greedily upon the lone bird offered 
temptingly on a platter; to-day their eyes are fixed upon the ten birds singing 
sweetly in the bush of the future. From Esau’s bargain to Russia’s sale of 
Alaska, hungry men have rarely hesitated to accept the mess of pottage. San 
Diego is very, very hungry for harbor improvements, but its abiding faith in 
the value of its birthright silences the grumblings of its commercial stomach. 

A prototype of San Diego is its Torrey pine. Like the unconquerable 
tree, the city has long withstood the steady pressure of the winds of adversity, 
has faced the howling gusts of disappointment with a stout heart, undis- 
mayed, deep-rooted. Sufficient unto itself, it has lived through years of isola- 
tion, unappreciated until the dawn of the new era that is to mingle the tides 
of the Pacific with the Atlantic’s flood. 

PHOTOS BY HAROLD A. TAYLOR, HERBERT R. FITCH, PASSMORE, ENO & MATTESON 














On the waterfront at San Diego, a harbor with a great future in shipping facilities 














The Philippines As I Saw Them 


Insurrection Against Spain 


) 


Formerly Governor of t Philippir 


By James F. SMiru 


This is the second of four articles on the Philippines by General Smith, whose 


intimate knowledge of his subject began when he went to the Islands in command 
of the First California Volunteers, after the battle of Manila Bay. The first 
article, dealing with the Philippines under the Spanish regime, appeared in the 


August number of Sunset, 1910. 


N a former latitudinous lucubration we 

speculated a bit, theorized some, and 

conje tured ‘‘a whole lot”’ as to the origin 

of the Philippines and the racial history 

of the peoples that in them have a habi- 
tation and a home. And surely that was a 
most imprudent thing to do, for if there be a 
cosmographic ethnologist or an ethnogeni: 
cosmographer from Halifax to the Helles 
pont that has not put the stamp of his dis 
tinguished disapproval on all that we said 
and on all that we thought but didn’t dare to 
say along cosmogonic or ethnologic lines, let 
him stand forth and do it now or forever hold 
his peace. We shall stand by our facts, how 
ever, and if here and there we have slipped a 
cog in our deductions—why, we shall stand 
by that also. 

Possibly, as contended by some of our 
critics, the Philippines and the ancestors of 
the present dwellers therein, shedding furs 
at every jump, were by some unfriendly 
glacier translated from a polar frigidity 
where they might have kept warm to a trop- 
ical warmth where they couldn’t keep cool. 
It may be that on submarine mountain, hill, 
valley and plain the sled marks of that long 
journey left a trail indistinguishable to the 
gaze of the ordinary layman but plainly visi 
ble to the searching glance of science. It 
may have happened that the Philippines, 
once upon a time, were nothing but a band 
of cometic vagrants which, wandering too 
close to the maelstrom of Newton’s great 
discovery, were caught in its whirl and hurled 


sizzling into the waters of the Pacitic just 
above the terrestrial midriff. 

\ll this may have been, and more too. 
We are not going to quarrel about it. In 
deed, rather than face a whole battery o 
horn spectacles we prefer to back away from 
some of our pet convictions on these matters; 
but if we do so, let it be understood that 
reluctance to destroy at one blow public 
confidence in standard scientific works on 
the world’s structure and the world’s peoples 
and not any doubt as to the logic of our own 
conclusions moves us to retrogression. 

We must insist, however, that the Philip 
pines are just where we said they were, and 
that, just as we stated, they are inhabited 
by more than seven millions of human 
beings, a bit more sunburnt than ourselves, 
but for all that real, live, thinking specimens 
of the genus homo; Filipinos, all of them, 
and every man Jack and woman Jenny of 
them, to the ‘‘manor” and not the ‘‘manner”’ 
born, Mr. Hamlet or anybody else to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We may side- 
step the high-priest of the ethnic and the 
cosmic, but our attitude in that behalf must 
not be mistaken for a servile willingness 
“to bend the pregnant hinges of the knee”’ 
to every three ply orthographer or two by- 
four Shakespearean that may happen to 
wander off the reservation. 

Of human nature and the customs and 
costumes of his own and other times Shakes 
peare knew “a-plenty.” And as for the 
feudal system, with its lords and its vassals, 
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its churls and its knaves, its villains who 
were born to the manor and its villains who 
weren’t, why, he had it all at his finger-tips. 
Shakespeare of all men knew the difference 
between a demesne and a demeanor, but he 
couldn’t spell it. As a speller he was a 
dismal failure, and so were Cadmon, the 
author of Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, 
Spencer, and Addison, great men all of them, 
but, like our own beloved Theodore, great 
not because of their spelling but in spite of 
it. Get you to your Blackstone, O critical 
gadilies. ‘To the manor born” 
was lawyers’ jargon for the mortal who 
by birth was real estate, and this legal 
gibberish by extension came to mean one 
accustomed to his place—no stranger to 
his station. 

But enough of this; let us get back to 
where we left off—to the mite of humanity, 
big as a minute, brown as a hazelnut, filled 
full of wee holes, and dead as dead could be 
on the field of Bagumbayan. Once this 
huddled-up mass, living, breathing, and 
standing erect, was Dr. Rizal. Of a truth 
this doctor man had slaughtered no czar, 
butchered no king, slain no president, and 
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rovince, 


































which rival the finest terraces of Japan 


though a doctor his soul was remarkably 
free of the rich, red ichor of men. Yet he 
was very dead just the same and, strange to 
say, dead in accordance with the forms of 
law—snuffed out because he had loved the 
land that cradled him, the sky above it, the 
waters beneath it, the breezes that kissed it, 
the clouds that shadowed it—eliminated, 
because he had hoped and prayed and 
striven that his people, brothers to the ox, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, might 
be like other peoples—only that and nothing 
more. This was he, and yet while the 
smoke of his last cigar still curled its blue 
wreaths and wraiths above his crumpled 
form, here in America, the home of the 
sentimental, the abiding-place of heroic 
abstractions, a perfunctory notice scarce 
“a stick long’ announced the passing of 
him. Maybe somebody read it, and ab- 
sorbing the fact that a humble disciple of 
Hippocrates had just been hustled over the 
Great Divide, paused for a moment to 
wonder why. If there was he deserves a 
niche in the lonely halls of the Excepted 
second only to that merited by the newsmon- 
ger who, on that December day, confined a 
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scarlet scandal or an ebullition of uneasy 
virtue to half a column. 

But after all, what was this little Filipino 
doctor to us or we to him that we should 
weep for him? Nothing, except that he 
was a teacher, not a dynamiter; a builder, 
not a wrecker; a man, not a mountebank. 
In the Philippines, however, he was more 
than that. There he was the poet of the 
people, the sweet singer of Malay songs, the 
patriot who gave definite form and shape to 
Malay dreams of power, the wizard who 
clothed the aspirations of his race in the 
purple and fine linen of the poet’s fancy. 
In the Philippines Rizal was something 
more than something to somebody. There 
he was the one great man who had sprung 
from the loins of the people; there he was 
the promise of the future, the type of Malay 
possibilities—why, there he was everything 
because in him was typified everything that 
was wished for, hoped for, longed for by 
his countrymen. So when, between two 
days, his thread of life was snapped, a great 
stillness fell upon all the land—and well it 
might, for the country had lost its only 
leader and, that rarest of possessions, an 
honest patriot. True, the people still had 
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Bonifacio and his Katipunan, with its eighty 
thousand men in the valley of the Pasig and 
its four hundred thousand followers some- 
where else, but that consoled them for the 
loss of Rizal just about as much as if the 
light of the noonday sun had been substi- 
tuted by the flame of a tallow dip. 

The fiasco at Manila which four months 
later brought Rizal without fault of his own 
smilingly to his death proved to a demon- 
stration that Bonifacio was no leader; that 
he was a mere organizer of discontent, a 
vulgar plotter with many words to incite 
and little boldness to achieve—an unmiti- 
gated agitator and demagogue fitted to 
develop and organize, but wholly incapable 
of effectively using the material for rebellion. 
It is true that he galvanized the Katipunan 
into a revolutionary society which spread 
disaffection with pestilential rapidity and 
cultivated in the masses the lawless abandon 
necessary for successful revolt, but it is also 
true that when the moment for action, for 
generalship, arrived he was unequal to the 
occasion and the great lever ready to his 
hand to pry the Spanish sovereignty from 
its base failed of its purpose for lack of 
judgment in applying the power. 
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Bonifacio had never thought of the possi- 
bility of exposure and once the light was let 
in on the purposes of the Katipunan, mad 
to escape the consequences, he lost his head 
completely. Forgetting that the authorities, 
warned of all that was on the tapis, were 
fully on the alert, without notice to more 
than a mere fraction of the strength upon 
which he might confidently have counted, 
he precipitated an uprising which frittered 
itself away in murders, assassinations, and 
frantic, disconnected, sporadic, ineffective 
outbursts of violence. Under his guidance 
actual revolt, the whole object of his con- 
piracies, lost its co- 
herence, then be- & 
came a confusion 
worse confounded, 
and finally fell to 
pieces like a house 
of cards. The Arch 
Katipunero and his 
principal advisers 
who but a little 
while before in se- 
cret conclave had 
talked so glibly of 
giving over to the 
sharp edge of the 
bolo* every Span- 
iard without respect 
to age, sex or Sta- 
tion, hunted their 
holes and_ panic- 
stricken took to the 
bosquey, leaving 
their misguided ad- 
herents to bear the 
brunt of their of- 
fending. 


Had the govern- Subano mat 


mentafter repulsing 

the attack on Manila and suppressing minor 
disturbances in the vicinity exercised an 
atom of discretion and sought to punish 
only the guilty, small is the doubt that the 
uprising of ’ninety-six would have died 
“abornin.” But lashed to fury by the 
imminence of the peril which had menaced 
them, every Spanish citizen and every 
responsible Spanish officer, with the ex- 
ception of Blanco, the governor-general, 
thirsted for blood and plenty of it. Before 
their eyes stood out the glaring fact that 
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three thousand Spanish troops in the 
Islands were miserably insufficient to cope 
with the situation. To them the native 
contingent, seventeen thousand strong, as 
brave and loyal a body of men as ever bore 
arms, was an added menace rather than an 
additional protection. Confidence in it was 
not to be thought of. And so public opinion 
forced the government to that most fatal 
of policies, a policy of terrorism. The 
innocent, the neutral, the suspected, the 
doubted and the guilty all became food for 
the executioner. For a time it looked as if 
drastic measures, the objective of which 
seemed to be a 
whole race rather 
than its erring indi- 
viduals, would 
prove convincing 
andthatthe Filipino 
wherever found 
would be cowed into 
submission. Aban- 
doned by their 
leaders, abused, 
beaten, tortured, 
imprisoned in 
droves, or shot by 
the score, alleged 
members of the 
Katipunan in many 
of the provinces 
were in fact terror- 
ized into passivity 
and awaited the 
worst with apathet 
ic resignation. 

Not so in old 
Cavite, that strange 
province, known 
Mindanao as the mother of 

ladrones, because 
she was always “‘agin” the government and 
lavished the wealth of her sympathy as 
prodigally on the unconscionable outlaw 
and bandit as on a high-minded Burgos, 
Gomez or Zamora. Maybe the gentry dedi- 
cated to the exciting pursuit of forcibly 
separating the citizen from his personal be- 
longings were so peculiarly spontaneous in 
Cavite that she deserved her unenviable 
appellation, and then again perhaps she 
just favored the lawbreaker because she 
hated the lawmaker. Whichever it was, 
certain it is that she was fond of her children, 
good or bad, and when young Osorio and 
thirteen other Cavitenos were arrested on a 
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charge of having planned a general jail 
delivery and the subsequent slaughter of 
every Castila® in Cavite she didn’t stop to 
inquire whether her youngsters were inno 
cent or guilty of so barbarous, so savage, so 
brutal a conspiracy. To her it was enough 
to know that they were in the hands of the 
law, and with that fact alone to the fore she 
fully expected that Bonifacio, with his 
thousands in the valley of the Pasig and his 
hundreds of thousands distributed ‘‘pro- 
miscuous like’? about the neighborhood, 
would bear down any minute and rescue her 
young men from a situation that promised 
to be extremely 
awkward, not to 
say somewhat pain- 
ful. She didn’t 
know that Boni- 
facio and the other 
tongue-fighters of 
the Katipunan were 
too busy looking 
after their own safe 
ty to have time for 
much else, and so, 
greatly to her sur- 
prise, nothing hap- 
pened — that is, 
nothing except that 
after a trial by the 
military, poor Oso- 
rio and his com- 
panions in misfor- 
tune, most of them 
of the very best 
families of the prov- 
ince, were stood 
up one fine Septem- 
bermorning against | 

the walls of old Subatio aa 
Fort San Felipe 

and then and there converted into human 
sieves without mercy. 

That was bad, mighty bad, but not half 
so bad as the chilling news that the expendi- 
ture of thirteen of Cavite’s most precious 
jewels was but a beginning, a mere prelude, 
to the dissolution of other pearls of pric e in 
the bloody wine of political vengeance 
not half so bad as the conviction that an idle 
word, a loose criticism, or too bold an 
expression of opinion, coupled with a mere 
accusation, meant arrest, a drum-head 
court-martial, and a journey over that road 
which knows no turning or returning. 
Lawless and turbulent Cavite may have 





been, but she had a sturdy manhood which 
did not hesitate when confronted with the 
choice of meekly awaiting a piecemeal 
slaughter or of battling to a finish with the 
odds against her. She chose to fight. De 
serted in the hour of stress by the apostles 
of force and the self-styled captains of revo 
lution, she cast about her for new leaders 
and she found them in Mariano Alvarez 
and Emilio Aguinaldo, men after her own 
heart, men who in their respective localities 
had already displayed a dash and spirit 
which met her approbation. 

Alvarez was a lineal descendant of 
the old-time  ca- 
ciques and _ there 
fore a natural leader 
and principal man 
of the town of 
Novaleta. Pursu- 
ant‘ to the settled 
Spanish policy to 
place the ancient 
ruling families, at 
least ostensibly, at 
the head of local 
affairs, he had been 
Gobernadorcilloy of 
his native town on 
many _ occasions. 
At the time of 
which we speak 
his son had suc- 
ceeded him, but 
the administration 
of the latterseems to 
have been marked 
by many abuses 
which left him in 
bad favor with 
mat superior authority 

and with serious 
charges hanging over him. The elder Alvarez, 
in all probability, seeing that the power so 
long enjoyed by his family was in danger of 
being lost, was ready for any step which 
might save the treasure most prized by 
Orientals, the family face and prestige. He 
was fifty years of age, brainy, cold, crafty, 
calculating, and such a master of deceit that 
even when deepest in conspiracy he managed 
to keep on friendly terms with the authorities 
whom he was plotting to destroy. 

Aguinaldo, a young school-teacher, twenty 
eight years of age, was a native of Cavite 





astila: Spaniard. It is also the word generally used by 
the common people for white man 
tGobernadorcillo: Chief of the municipality. 
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Viejo, of the pure Malayan strain, and, like 
Alvarez, of cacique lineage. Though a 
teacher he was not a Spanish scholar and 
lacking a college degree a very wide gulf 
always separated him from the better edu- 
cated I ilipinos, who were disposed to con- 
sider him wn cualquiera—a nobody. Taci- 
turn by nature, secretive to a degree, most 
gentle in manner and as low-voiced, shy and 
reserved as a lassie in her teens, he gave no 
warning of any powers that may have been 
lurking in the depths. From the beginning 
therefore, and notwithstanding his pedigree, 
his affiliations were rather with the masses 
who thought with their hearts than with his 
more cultured countrymen of the classes 
whose trained minds couldn’t get past the 
idea that he was a mere figurehead wanting 
in brains, and a weakling to boot. The 
influence of Aguinaldo’s family, always 
great in Cavite Viejo, suffered no diminution 
by the arrest of his father, Carlos Aguinaldo, 
in 1872, for complicity in the Cavite out- 
break. Indeed the imprisonment of Don 
Carlos, a man of great power, and fair in all 
his dealings, seemed to make the family 
ascendancy complete, and from the time of 
his release until his death he was as Goberna- 
dorcillo not only the nominal but the actual 
recognized chief man of the town. Emilio 
fell heir to the paternal popularity and at 
this strenuous period had been chosen 
capitan municipal of the place of his birth, 
an office in the Philippines very rarely held 
by one so young. Notwithstanding the 
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honors bestowed on both father and son, 
however, the imprisonment of Don Carlos 
and the consequent humiliation to which 
he had been subjected had never been for 
gotten, and, true to Malay traditions, the 
Aguinaldo family treasured the wrong and 
patiently awaited the hour when circum- 
stances might permit a balancing of accounts. 

Mariano Alvarez, fearing an injury to the 
family prestige, and Emilio Aguinaldo, 
mindful of one already suffered, quite 
naturally gave their sympathies to the Kati 
punan movement, the former as an ac tive, 
ageressive leader, the latter rather as a 
perfunctory member than a violent partizan. 
When the Katipunan had succeeded in 
wrecking itself by a premature explosion 
and the government was engaged in the 
congenial task of gathering up the fragments 
in and about Manila for further destruction, 
Alvarez, Aguinaldo and other Cavitenos 
implicated in the revolutionary mixup sat 
tight, hoping that the very success of the 
hunt would soon dull its keen edge. In- 
formation, however, that lists of every 
Katipunero* in Cavite were already in the 
hands of the authorities and that Osorio and 
his companions had been already marked 
for destruction promptly dissipated their 
optimistic illusions. Both Alvarez and 
Aguinaldo saw at once that the pinch had 
come and that like sheep in the shambles the 
people were to be driven into a corner and 
the choicest selected for the butcher’s knife. 


*Kalipunero: A member of the Katipunan. 
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The older man counseled immediate action, 
but with characteristic prudence yielded the 
leadership to his young ally and with it the 
dangerous honor of the first move. 

Without hesitation Aguinaldo assumed 
both responsibilities and sent warning to 
every pueblo in the province to strike and 
strike at once. Wholly without prestige in 
the perilous business of insurrection, he 
knew that obedience to his instructions 
would be largely determined by his own 
accomplishment in Cavite Viejo. There- 
fore, barely giving time for notice of what 
was on foot to reach the other towns, he 
attacked the casa tribunal* in broad day- 
light, overpowered the guardia civilt and 
made himself master of the town. Like 
wildfire, news of his success traveled to 
every part of the province. At four o’clock 
of the next afternoon Rosario fell into the 
hands of the insurgents and the day after 
that, at Novaleta, the chief of the guardia 
civil and four enlisted men were decoyed 
from their quarters by a pre-arranged 
gathering of people at the municipal build 
ing, and not suspecting treachery allowed 
themselves to be swallowed up in the crowd. 





*Casa The town hall. 
tGuardi Local police, generally commanded by Span 
ish officer 


They were slaughtered without a chance 
of raising a hand in their own defense. 
The rest was easy. Heartened by these 
successes and inflamed by the executions 
which had taken place, the people rose as 
one man. With lightning-like rapidity one 
town after another fell into the hands of the 
insurgents and by the end of September the 
word of Aguinaldo as Generalissimo of all 
the forces was law throughout the province 
with the exception of the town of Cavite 
proper and its immediate vicinity. Much 
to his surprise, Blanco found that the tiger 
of rebellion had been stunned—not killed. 
Under the stimulus of stinging and repeated 
blows its flagging energies had revived and 
now it was a greater menace than ever. 
The Katipunan had pulled itself together. 
Bonifacio and other leaders who went into 
hiding at the first serious repulse had come 
out of their obscurity. Hither, thither, and 
elsewhere in the territory adjoining Cavite 
they were flitting like demons of evil chance 
stirring up trouble and adding fuel to what 
was already quite a respectable contlagra 
tion. Already the Cavitenos, frenzied with 
victory, had poured over the border into 
Laguna and Batangas and were seriously 
threatening the annihilation of Spanish 
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power in both provinces. Blanco had less 
than five thousand men, Spanish and native, 
in all Luzon at his disposition. He hesi- 
tated to weaken the garrisons in Mindanao 
and Jolo and to expose the southern archi- 
pelago to a Moro onslaught. The insur- 
rection in Cuba had called on Spain for 
almost every man she could spare and he was 
most reluctant to embarrass the homeland by 
a call for reinforcements. Wise old general 
that he was he knew, however, that he must 
endeavor at all hazards to regain at once the 
ground lost in Cavite and by the signal defeat 
of Aguinaldo to put a quietus on the en- 
thusiasm which was spreading everywhere. 

So General Aguirre, with all available 
men that could be spared from adjoining 
and threatened territory—and that was not 
many—was sent to do battle with Aguinaldo 
on his own heath. At first the dash and 
discipline of his small column gained for 
Aguirre some minor successes at Paranaque 
and Bacoor, but when he sought to take 
Imus he was confronted by such an over 
whelming force of insurgents that he was 
compelled to retire to Manila. This reverse 
obliged Blanco to ask for reinforcements 
and pending their arrival he withdrew 
fourteen hundred men from Moroland and 
with their aid sought to hold Aguinaldo fast 
to his own province and to smother the fires 
of insurrection which were flaming up anew 
in Morong, Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Pam 
panga, Bataan, and Zambales. This he 
succeeded in doing, but at the awful sacri 
fice of leaving every Spaniard in Cavite 
province to a maddened mob athirst for 
blood and panting to destroy. 

In the first hours of the onset a few of the 
Spanish religious orders and some of the 
guardia civil who were near the Manila line 
managed to effect their escape to the capital. 
But the Spaniards who remained who 
couldw’t get away, who fell into the hands 
of a populace suddenly released from the 
strain that had held them fast for more than 
three hundred and fifty years—what became 
of them? Why, to the shame of the people 
of Cavite be it said that whether combatants 
or non-combatants, priests or laymen, 
women or children, they were either most 
brutally murdered or led into captivity to 
suffer tortures, indignities, and treatment 
worse than death itself. Anarchy reigned 
supreme and assassination and red riot were 
the order of the day. There is no evidence 
which would justify the conclusion that 
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Aguinaldo sanctioned these excesses. Like 
every leader of a mob he just closed his eyes 
on them, because to do aught else was as 
much beyond him as to plug the crater of 
Mount Taal with a wooden bung. 

The fate of the Spaniards in Cavite caused 
a great outcry against Blanco, and his relief 
being threatened he took the field in person 
in the early part of November with some 
three thousand men made available by 
reinforcements which had just arrived from 
Spain. His forces were divided into two 
columns of about equal strength, with 
which he simultaneously attacked the towns 
of Novaleta and Binacayan, the latter an 
insurgent outpost commanding the road 
leading to Cavite Viejo and to Imus. The 
assault on Binacayan was successful, but 
the next morning when an attempt was 
made to advance on Cavite Viejo and Imus 
the Spanish encountered an opposition out- 
numbering them ten to one, and notwith- 
standing a most gallant, persistent, and 
long-continued effort to force a passage they 
were compelled to retreat with great loss. 
At Novaleta Blanco likewise encountered 
the insurgents in overwhelming numbers 
and with a total loss of five hundred men 
he was compelled to abandon a well-planned 
movement which would have succeeded if 
the exigencies of the situation had not 
obliged him to hazard it with a dispropor 
tionate force. ‘That was the end of poor old 
Blanco, and as able and brave an officer as 
ever commanded troops was added to that 
long line of efficient generals who were 
bound to be damned if they did and equally 
damned if they didn’t. 

Master of Cavite, but with rampant law 
lessness menacing the lives and property 
of every responsible element of society, 
Aguinaldo seemed to feel that having 
destroyed the existing government it was 
incumbent on him to form another. Lim- 
ited in knowledge of matters governmental 
to that afforded by his experience as capitan 
municipal, and none of his people having 
had any wider opportunities, it may well be 
imagined that the creation of a government 
with all the machinery for the making, 
interpretation and execution of laws pre 
sented some serious difficulties. Indeed 
so serious were they that he thought it better 
and safer simply to decree that there was 
a government and that he was Ir. The 
kingdom of Magdalé* was therefore pro 


*Magdala: Victory. 
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Quiangan, Nueva Vizcaya 
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claimed, with the capi- 
tal at Cavite Viejo, 
and assuming the 
state and prerogatives 
without the titles of 
royalty Aguinaldo pro 
ceeded to exercise all 
the powers of an ab 
solute ruler. This did 
not suit Alvarez, who 
promptly set up the 
kingdom of Magdi- 
wat, with royal head 
quarters at Novaleta. 

By this time Boni- 
facio, the ““Supremo of 
the Katipunan,” evi 
dently thought it was 
“eet 
busy” and so he de 
clared himself Viceroy 
of Silang, but of what 
prince, potentate, or sovereign, history and tradition 
curiously enough make no mention. ‘Tentatively 
recognizing the authority of Aguinaldo as militar) 
chieftain, Bonifacio apparently claimed that all c7vil 
powers over both Magdala and Magdiwa were 
vested in himself. And there they were—Aguinaldo, 
Alvarez and Bonifacio—with the elements of as 
pretty a quarrel on their hands as ever was seen. 
Alvarez was jealous of Aguinaldo and Bonifacio 
jealous of both of them. Under such circumstances 
clashes of authority were of course inevitable. These 
soon degenerated into unseemly disputes, which 
quickly found their best expression in violence, 
and before you could say “truly rural’ three times 
in succession without tying your tongue in a bow 
knot, the mushroom kings and kingdoms of Cavite 
were at war. Failing himself to carry his Katipunan 
conspiracy to a successful conclusion, Bonifacio had 
no use whatever for the man who had snatched 
victory for it from the very jaws of disaster, and for 
the moment, in the clash of kingdoms, his sympathies 
and whatever influence yet remained to him went to 
Alvarez. Alvarez and Aguinaldo finding, however, 
that an invasion of Cavite by the Spanish in force 
was imminent, settled their differences or, at all 
events, agreed to suspend hostilities until they had 
disposed of the common enemy. 

This to Bonifacio was like ashes to the mouth, 
a most difficult dose to swallow, but he choked it 
down and patiently waited the hour when circum 
stances might be more propitious for an open rupture 
with the Generalissimo and uncrowned head of the 
royal house of Magdald. After the defeat by the 
insurgents at San Francisco de Malabon, believing 
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that the prestige of 
Aguinaldo was decid- 
edly on the wane, he 
thought the moment 
opportune for a frank 
display of his hostility 
and so from ambush 
he fired on an escort 
which was conducting 
the family of his 
enemy to a place of 
ereater safety. General 
Paua, a Chinese mes 
tizo, was sent to arrest 
him. Some say that 
Bonifacio was slain in 
the assault on his 
trenches at Maragon 
don, others that de 


feated by Paua he fled a aS 
to the jungle and there ri 
in the sh ado WS, Ifugao couple dancing at Quiangan, Nueva 


wounded and helpless, 

the genius of conspiracy, the soul and spirit of one 
of the greatest revolutionary societies of modern 
times, was overtaken and stabbed to death with 
bamboo spears. Aguinaldo claims that he was 
arrested, but that after being tried and sentenced 
to death for treachery to the cause his punishment 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Maybe it was, and possibly Bonifacio is still in 
the limbo of the living, musing on the mutability of 
men’s favor and the facility with which the patriot 
of to-day may become a black traitor to-morrow. It 
is strange, however, that since the announcement 
of the commutation of his sentence over the signa- 
ture of the Generalissimo on May 7, 1897, until this 
hour no man has once gazed upon ‘The Supreme 
High Chief of the Illustrious and Venerable Associa- 
tion of the Sons of the People.’’* The oblitera 
tion of Bonifacio evidently left Alvarez with no 
further stomach for contention and Aguinaldo, 
undisputed General-in-Chief, became the recognized 
head of the Katipunan and sole arbiter of its des- 
tinies. Maybe Aguinaldo did not win this ascen- 
dancy all by himself; maybe others with wider 
qualifications and notable self-abnegation smothered 
their own ambitions and thrust upon him a 
supremacy which might better have been theirs; 
maybe, as contended by many of his more brilliant 
countrymen and nota few Americans and Europeans, 
he was a figurehead, a nobody and a weakling, 
but if he was he certainly assumed responsibilities, 
ran terrible risks, and did things which with less 
reason have given to other men a place in history for 
ability and strength of character. ; 

*) Kataastaasa Kagalang galang Katipunan nang maga anak nang 
Bayan, The official name of the Katipunan. ’ 
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Although reinforce- 
ments to the number of 
twenty-five thousand had 
been at the disposition of 
Polavieja since his as 
sumption of command on 
the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1896, he held his 
soul in patience and 
ventured no important 
movement until he was | 
good and ready. With | 
consummate art and ut- | 
ter heartlessness he first 
quenched the popular 
thirst for vengeance by 
wholesale arrests and | 
summary executions and 
then stilled the public 
clamor for action by 
successful minor operations, which achieving 
nothing toward suppressing the insurrection 
yet served admirably the purpose of pre 
paring his raw levies for the rough work 
before them. At last, after months of pru 
dent waiting, Polavieja was prepared to 
move. Establishing his headquarters at 
Parafiaque, six miles south of Manila, he 
sent General Lechambre, with sixteen guns, 
two hundred cavalry, and ten thousand 
infantry, to take Silang, and if successful 
in driving Aguinaldo from Dasmarinas, 
Salitran, and both sides of the Zapote river, 
to capture the insurgent stronghold at Imus. 
At the same time with fourteen guns, one 
hundred cavalry, and 
nearly six thousand in 
fantry under his im- 
mediate command, the 
fleet co-operating, Pola- 
vieja seriously threat- 
ened Binacayan, Cavite 
Viejo, and Bacoor. 

That was the begin- 
ning of the end. With 
an army ten thousand 
strong marching 
against him from the 
south and _ southeast 
and another of nearly 
six thousand threaten- 
ing to take him from 
the rear at the very 
first opportunity, Agui- 
naldo couldn’t con- 
centrate against either 
and was compelled to 
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face both. With a force 
a third greater than that 
| opposed to him, without 
guns, poorly munitioned, 
poorly disciplined, weight 
of numbers was Agui- 
naldo’s only hope of 
success. Compelled by 
the demands of the situa- 
tion to divide his 
strength his one reliance 
availed him nothing and 
defeat became inevitable. 
Silang was taken without 
much trouble, and after 
a stiff engagement Agui- 
naldo was forced to 
retire from Dasmariias, 
Salitran and the Zapote 
river. Given another 
brigade Lechambre then marched on 
Imus, took it with little difficulty, and for 
the time the backbone of the insurrec- 
tion, not only in Cavite Province but 
throughout Luzon, was broken. Aguinaldo 
thought to stem the tide of defeat by con 

centrating his forces at San Francisco de 
Malabon and there fighting a decisive battle 
after checking and harassing Lechambre’s 
advance as much as he could at Novaleta. 
But the stimulus of success was gone. 
After a stubborn resistance he was over- 
whelmingly defeated and obliged to take 
refuge in the fastnesses of the mountains of 
Batangas, where in time he was able to 
gather about him some 
five hundred men, with 
which remnant of his 
one-time army he 
crossed the River Pasig 
a few miles from Ma- 
nila and hurrying to 
Bulacan established 
himself as Presidente 
of the Republica Fili- 
pina on the almost 
inaccessible cliffs of 
Biac-na-Bato. This 
republic differed from 
the kingdom of Mag- 








daldé only in name. Its 
organization was best 
defined by Aguinaldo 
himself, who, when 
requested later on by 
a Spanish correspond- 
ent to describe the 
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republic, answered—‘“The Republic—why, 
the Republic was I.” 

As Polavieja was ill and it was evident 
that but little glory was to be gained in 
suppressing the guerrilla warfare sure to 
take the place of organized resistance, he 
asked to be relieved and was succeeded by 
General Primo de Rivera. The incoming 
governor-general found himself confronted 
with a new situation and one far more dif- 
ficult than that which presented itself to 
either of his predecessors. From his aery 
at Biac-na-Bato the president of the new 
republic, exercising his 
“royal” authority, pro- 
claimed guerrilla war- 
fare. Every scoundrel, 
robber, cutthroat, and 
assassin that could 
gather together a few 
rifles and a dozen bolo 
men ipso facto became 
a guerrilla chief and 
part of the so-called 
Army of Liberation. 
Bandits erected them- 
selves into generals— 
cocheros* and zacateros+ 
became colonels or 
majors at least, and 
within a month after 
the accession to office of 
Primo de Rivera the 
Tagalog provinces were 
overrun by predatory 
bands which raided and 
plundered defenseless 
towns, cut off small 
parties of Spanish troops 
when conditions were 
favorable, and made the 
establishment of any- 
thing like order or 
authority in the in- ¢ 
fested areas well-nigh 
impossible. 

The Filipinos who had something to lose, 
who wished to resume their usual pursuits, 
who longed to support their families in 
peace, probably had had enough of insur- 
rection and were willing to lead the “quiet 
life.” Left however to the cruel mercy of a 
partizan warfare which forced upon them 
the choice of dying as traitors to a cause with 
which they sympathized or of fighting a 





*Cochero: Coachman—teamster. 
tZacatero: Grass-cutter—field-hand. 
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government which they hated, it was to be 
expected that even these Filipinos would 
give their countenance and support to the 
“Army of Liberation.” The animosities 
which were excited by a most unwise and 
undiscriminating severity, and which gave 
vigor and vitality to the Cavite uprising, still 
lived and by making lawlessness respectable 
afforded to guerrillatactics a strength, a power, 
and above all a standing that bade fair to 
revive organized rebellion with all its terrors. 
Primo de Rivera was nobody’s fool. He 
realized promptly that to put down an in- 
surrection was one thing 
and that to prevent its 
recrudescence was quite 
another. For the one 
soldiers and guns and 
enough of them would 
serve—for the other the 
confidence, the good- 
will of the people, the 
protection of property 
and the home were 
necessary. Popular bit- 
terness and a sense of 
general insecurity were 
the lock, stock and 
barrel of all his troubles, 
and with admirable 
judgment he proceeded 
| to their elimination. 
The harsh and rigorous 
measures which had 
been so much the fash 
ion with his immediate 
predecessor were greatly 
modified. A curb was 
put on subordinates 
who were disposed to 
consider that official 
rank of whatever kind 
made them the final 
arbiters of life and 
death without the forms 
of law. Availing him- 
self of a personal popularity gained during 
a prior residence in the Islands, the 
governor-general then enlisted the active 
influence of prominent Filipinos friendly 
to himself and set about the uphill task 
of creating a public sentiment in favor 
of peace and the restoration of normal con- 
ditions. Additional f 
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reinforcements from 
Spain being out of the question he took 
advantage of the slight reaction which his 
moderation and personal following had 
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created and raising a force of twenty-two 
thousand native volunteers he used them to 
garrison the towns most exposed to preda- 
tory attacks. By this move some eight 
thousand disciplined troops were released 
for active operations and with these he 
besieged Aguinaldo at Biac-na-Bato. 

Tired of anarchy, naturally amenable to 
kindness, and freed from a condition of con- 
stant apprehension, slowly but surely the 
people began to drop away from insurgent 
influences. The movement was encouraged 
and hastened by the proposal of radical re- 
forms in the Spanish Cortes, and Aguinaldo, 
seeing that his own people would probably 
soon become as much of a danger to him as 
were the Spanish, was prepared for an 
exchange of notes with the enemy. Primo 
de Rivera’s conciliatory policy and his affili- 
ations with Filipinos were not at all popular 
with his countrymen, and convinced that 
sooner or later they would procure his recall 
he was likewise ready for overtures. With 
the representatives of both sides in com- 
placent mood, negotiations for peace began, 
but who opened them or what were the 
actual terms which brought about the con 
clusion of hostilities between Spain and her 
Philippine subjects has always been a 
matter of dispute and probably the facts will 
not be definitely settled until the painstaking 
historian has had a chance to sift the evi 
dence. The Spaniards insist that overtures 
first came from the insurgents through Don 
Pedro Paterno, and that though they 
claimed much in the beginning their con 
ditions for surrender finally boiled them- 
selves down to a raw demand for eight 
hundred thousand pesos and permission to 
emigrate. Aguinaldo and his chiefs admit 
that a monetary consideration was a feature 
of the transaction, but insist that in addition 
it was agreed that the religious orders would 
be removed from the Islands, that the par 
ishes would be equally divided between Span- 
ish and Filipino secular priests, that parlia 
mentary representation would be conceded 
to the Philippines, that freedom of the press 
and religious toleration would be guaranteed, 
and that equal laws for Filipino and for 
Spaniard would be the rule. 

Aguinaldo claims that the proposition 
accepted by him was in writing. Others 
with equal opportunity to know aver that 
it was verbal. If it was in writing the docu- 
ment has never been produced and not a 
few wise Filipinos who know a thing or two 


openly declare that the intermediary, who 
had his eye on a dukedom as a reward for 
his services, in a moment of expansion gave 
a wider interpretation to the Spanish propo- 
sition than strict truth would justify, and 
backed it up with credentials which should 
have been received with caution. But what- 
ever the other terms may have been, the 
admitted purchase and sale of the insurgent 
leaders accomplished by the so-called treaty 
of Biac-na-Bato was but little creditable to 
Spaniard or Filipino and in the interest of 
public morals, to say nothing of the repu- 
tation of all concerned, its true history had 
better continue a matter of doubt. 

On the twenty-seventh of December, 1897, 
the Generalissimo, accompanied by twenty- 
six of his subordinate chieftains and a draft 
for four hundred thousand pesos made pay- 
able to himself, took passage on the Uranus 
for Hongkong, where on the anniversary of 
the death of Rizal he disembarked and 
deposited in the Hongkong Bank to the 
credit, or rather discredit, of Aguinaldo & 
Co., the spoils of war, insurrection and re 
bellion. The balance of the purchase price 
was payable in two instalments, one of two 
hundred thousand pesos to be paid on the 
delivery to the Spanish authorities of seven 
hundred rifles, two Jantacas*, and two 
sabers, and the other on the twenty-seventh 
of January, the day fixed for the peace 
thanksgiving and the singing of the Te 
Deum. The second instalment was paid 
to certain insurgents who remained in the 
Islands for the purpose of delivering over 
the munitions of war and securing the sur- 
render of such guerrilla bands as were still 
in the field. Not a cent of this instalment 
ever reached Aguinaldo. Lacking some- 
what in delicacy, but fully supplied with a 
knowledge of practical politics as they 
“oughtn’t to be did,’ some of the officials 
designated by Aguinaldo to carry out his 
part of the bargain divided the money so 
paid according to rank and went their 
way rejoicing exceedingly. 

The Spanish authorities did not omit to 
sing the Te Deum mentioned in the so-called 
treaty and to give thanks that peace had 
come at last to the harried Philippines. It 
is claimed, however, that the little matter of 
paying the last instalment which then be 
came due escaped attention. Certain it is 
that Aguinaldo never received it and he and 


_ *Lantaca: A small gun of native manufacture designed. to 
fire slugs and missiles of all kinds. 








his fellow-exiles were left lamenting to the 
dispiriting tune of four hundred thousand 
pesos. Noting what had become of the second 
instalment, the associates of Aguinaldo at 
Hongkong vigorously pressed him for an 
immediate division of company funds, and 
then this strangest of mortal combinations 
announced that the moneys paid tohim for 
the purpose of ending the insurrection had 
been received by him for the sole purpose 
of reviving it. Now wouldn’t that jar you 
somewhat? Wouldn’t it twist you in get- 
ting at the true character, the real nature of 
the man? What was he anyhow? Having 
the general reputa- 
tion among his 
intelligent fellows 
of being a weak- | 
ling, he had the 
nerve to strike and 
strike hard when 
terror had driven 
all other conspira- 
tors to cover. Re- 
garded as a no- 
body, he seized a 
whole province at 
the doors of Manila 
and became its 
dictator. Consid- 
ered a figurehead, 
he held his place 
against all-comers 
and in the very 
moment when he 
was threatened by 
Polavieja with cap- 
ture and death he 
dared to ‘wipe 
out” the idol of 
the people, the 
founder of the 
very conspiracy of which he was a part. 
Believed to be a fool, when overwhelmed 
by defeat and deserted by all, he had 
brains enough to refuse amnesty, to 
revive a dead issue, and to force a great 
nation to the humiliating expedient of buy- 
ing him off. Dishonest enough not to stay 
bought, he was honest enough not to share 
in the proceeds of a bartered cause or to 
permit of their diversion to personal uses. 
Solve the riddle, gentle reader. I give it up. 
Moral or immoral, pure as snow or 
stained with original sin, the agreement of 
Biac-na-Bato served its purpose and for 
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the time at least put an end to a conflict as 
disastrous to the Spaniard as it was ruinous 
to the Filipino. Precarious though a peace 
so attained might prove, it relieved Spain 
immediately of a tremendous drain on her 
national resources, and taking from her 
shoulders the weight of one rebellion set 
her free to battle with undivided strength 
against another which threatened her sov- 
ereignty in Cuba. It gave a longed-for 
breathing spell to the Philippines, and end- 
ing sixteen months of pursuit and persecu- 
tion by proconsuls, of plundering and _pil- 
laging by ‘‘patriots,”’ enabled the miserable 
people to resume 
their customary 
avocations and 
the daily routine 
of commercial and 
industrial life. 

For the nonce, 
therefore, Spaniard 
and Filipino were 
reconciled, and sat- 
isfied with imme- 
diate results neither 
was disposed to 
scrutinize too close- 
ly the methods of 
their accomplish- 
ment. This was 
the time for Spain 
to make reforms 
and weld the peo- 
ple to her by con- 
cessions. She did 
neither; and _ lost 
her last, her only 
chance of regain- 
- ing the popular 

confidence and af- 

fection which, 
whether she was in the throes of civil war 
or locked in deadly conflict with a foreign 
power, had given to her the loyal support of 
her Oriental possessions for more than three 
hundred years. True to her impulsive 
nature Spain forgot nothing, learned nothing. 
With a subbornness worthy of better results 
she clung to the idea that six million 
Christian Filipinos were just so many 
Indios* for whose government the lash and 
plenty to eat were all that was required. 
She lost the Philippines. But that is 
another story. 


*Indio: Indian. Used in disparagement of the Filipino 
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THE GOLD BAG COMEDY 


F ever there was a blush of guilt, it was 
Nick’s. 

Angela lifted her eyebrows at sight of 
him, though she smiled. It would have 
been ungracious not to smile, and Angela 

hated to be ungracious. All the youth in 
her was glad to see him again; but all that 
was conventional, all that responded to her 
early training, disapproved of him. 

“This is a surprise!’ she said, wondering 
if he would say it was the same to him, al- 
most hoping he would say so, because she 
could then seem to accept his word; and 
that would save a bother. 

Nick hung his head. He had jumped up 
when Mrs. May was shown to the table, 
and had not sat down again until she was 
seated. Now he disappointed Angela by 
making no attempt to defend himself. 
“Will you please forgive me?” he begged. 

This made Angela stern, and she decided 
to spare him no pang. 

“Forgive you for what?” she asked 
frigidly. 

“For coming,’ he answered to the first 
turn of the rack. 

She was coldly puzzled. ‘“But—do you 
mean your being in this train? Surely that 
can have nothing to do with me.” 

Nick was silent for a moment. The 
dining-car was very full, and the waiters all 
busy. No one had come to take their order 
yet. Presently he said, “‘ ’*T'would be easy 
enough to tell you it had nothing to do with 
you: that I’d have been traveling by this 
train to-day, anyhow. And the fact is, I 
came on board meaning to try and make you 
think so, without exactly telling lies. But 
you’ve asked me a straight question, and 
I’ve just got to answer it straight, even if 





you refuse to speak to me again. I’m here 
because you’re here, Mrs. May. But I 
promise I won’t trouble you. And maybe 
you won’t believe me, after my telling you 
this, but it’s true; I didn’t mean to let you 
see me to-night. Maybe not the whole 
journey. I only wanted to be on the same 
train, and then, supposing you should 
happen to need help any way, I’d be 
ready.” 

“But—that’s rather too much self-sacri- 
fice,” said Angela, looking him full in the 
face with her dark-lashed, slate-gray eyes. 
“I’m not alone. Ihave my maid. Ishan’t 
need help.” 

“T guess you know I’m not making a self- 
sacrifice,’ Nick said, honestly. ‘“I’d be 
gladder than glad to do anything for the 
first angel I ever met on earth. But please 
don’t be worrying, Mrs. May. This isn’t 
any hold-up. I won’t come near you, unless 
you happen to need me after all. I'll fade 
away this minute, if—” 

“Certainly not!” cried Angela. “It was 
your table before it was mine. But—I don’t 
understand yet. I think it would have been 
better if you’d finished your visit in New 
Orleans.” 

“T was there for the same reason I’m 
here,” Nick blurted out. “I have to tell 
you the whole thing now.” 

“You mean—you came to New Orleans 
because I—” 

“Yes,” he finished for her, when she 
paused, at a loss for words. ‘Something 
made me do it. Something stronger than I 
am. You were a kind of dissolving view, 
and I couldn’t let it get out of my sight for 
good. When I heard you’d gone to New 
Orleans by boat—” 
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“How did you find out?” Angela’s sweet 
voice had a sharp edge. 

“In the travel bureau of the Valmont 
Hotel.” 

“Ah! Was that quite—considerate?” 

“T know how it sounds to you. But it 
wasn’t so bad as you think. I inquired as 
if from a friend of yours, a man I know out 
home—” 

“How—how horrid of you! I’d rather 
you didn’t explain any more.” Angela’s 
cheeks were bright pink, and she looked 
more beautiful than Nick had ever seen her 
before, except the night of the burglar, when 
she had been drowned in the gold waves of 
her hair—like the angel of his dreams. 
“But you may go on about the rest,” she 
added hastily, when he was struck into 
silence, without being able to bring in the 
name of his one excuse, Mr. Henry More- 
house. “I’d better know the worst. When 
you heard where I’d gone—” 

“Well, I was too late for your ship, 
because I had to hang on and see Dutchy’s 
case through, so I took the first train I 
could get, when that business was wound 
up. And in New Orleans I found you. I 
didn’t know for certain where you were 
going next, but—”’ 

“But what?” 

“T was pretty sure you were bound for 
California. And anyhow, wherever it was, 
I made up my mind to go. Not to bother 
you—no more than if I was your servant. 
Just to see you through, from a distance, to 
know you were all right, and—and not to 
lose sight of you. I—of course you can’t 
understand. I reckon no woman could. 
I don’t wonder you’re mad with me. I was 
dead sure you would be mad. Yet I had 
to stand for it.” : 

“Tt’s the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard,” said Angela, working herself up 
to be as angry as she ought to be. “That 
you should have left New York, after being 
there only a few days, and—oh, it doesn’t 
bear thinking of! And I’d rather not be- 
lieve it.” 

Again Nick wished to wave Mr. More- 
house like a white flag of truce before her 
eyes, but the San Francisco lawyer lying 
faraway in a New York hospital, seemed too 
weak to flutter in the breeze of Mrs. May’s 
displeasure. 

“I'd rather have jogged along without 
telling you,” he said. “But as_ things 
worked out, it seemed as if I had to.” 
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Angela was silent, busily thinking for a 
moment. 

“Would you leave the train at the next 
stop, if I asked you?” she inquired. 

“No. I'd be real sorry, but I wouldn’t 
do that, even if you asked.” (And here was 
his chance to use Mr. Morehouse—a chance 
which might never come again.) “I was 
going to tell you, I do know a man who’s 
acquainted with you, Mrs. May. We came 
East together. His name’s Morehouse, and 
when he was taken sick, I went to see him, 
and—and had a little talk—all the nurses 
would let me have. I wanted him to write 
a note I could give you in New Orleans, but 
he wasn’t strong enough. He did say I 
could mention his name when I told him 
I meant to go right back West, and look 
after you, but somehow it never seemed the 
right time, in New Orleans. And now, 
when I began to say I inquired about you, 
as if it was for Morehouse, you didn’t—” 

“T felt there could be no explanation I’d 
care to hear,” Angela finished for him. 
“T beg your pardon! Still, I don’t see why 
you should take Mr. Morehouse’s responsi- 
bilities on your shoulders—for my sake.’ 

“No, you’ll never see that,’”’ Nick sighed. 
“Only, if you could just see your way to 
forgiving me, I should be mighty thankful. 
I promise to switch off out of your way till 
you send for me. I’m in the next car to 
yours, if you should need to—if there’s 
anything I could do, between here and Los 
Angeles—” 

“How do you know my journey ends 
there? Did Mr. Morehouse tell you that, 
too?” 

“Going East, he said Mrs. May had the 
notion to see California; and I thought you’d 
be sure to begin with Los Angeles.” 

“You, no doubt, will go on to Bakers- 
field,” remarked Angela, coldly, making a 
statement rather than putting a question. 

“T suppose so; pretty soon,’ Nick as- 
sented, too crushed by the angel’s displeas- 
ure to be flattered because she remembered 
where he lived. 

“Of course you will, at once,” she an- 
nounced relentlessly. “Meanwhile, I hold 
you to your word, Mr. Hilliard. It was— 
wrong of you to come, and knowing Mr. 
Henry Morehouse—of whom I never heard 
till after I landed—doesn’t make it much 
more—sensible. I’m sure your motives 
were—most kind. But—you’ve made a 
mistake, as you must realize now, and the 











only way to atone, as you must see, yourself, 
is to—to—” 

“I know. Keep out of your way. And 
I’ve promised todo that. But I don’t realize 
that I’ve made a mistake, Mrs. May. 
There’s no use saying I do; for in spite of 
all, if ’twas to do over again—I’d do it.” 

“Then you shouldn’t boast of it!” ex- 
claimed Angela. - ‘Confession may be good 
for the soul of the confessor, but it can be 
very embarrassing for the one confessed to. 
You oughtn’t to have told me why you 
came. The only thing to save the situation 
would have been to let me think it was an 
accident.” 

“You wouldn’t have thought so—long, 
unless I’d lied. Ought I to have lied?” 

She was rather thankful that the waiter 
came just then with the menu, and saved 
her from answering. She ordered her din- 
ner, and the smiling negro turned to Nick. 

“TJ don’t think I—” he began. But 
Angela sternly caught his eye, and hers 
commanded him to eat. When he had 
chosen several dishes at random, and the 
waiter had gone, she reproached him again. 
“What would people think if you went away 
in the midst of dinner? There’s a man 
opposite staring at us now! You’re not as 
tactful as you were the night of the burglar. 
Then, you did just the right thing, cleverly 
and bravely. For that I can forgive you a 
good deal—but not everything. To-night, 
you make one blunder after another.” 

“The night in New York you wanted me. 
This time you don’t. I guess that’s what 
makes the difference in the quality of my 
gray matter,” said Nick. “I feel riddled 
with bullets, and they’ve hit me where I live. 
I—I suppose you’ll never forgive me, will 
you? If you only half guessed how little 
[ meant to butt in, or be rude, or annoy you, 
maybe you could.” 

“Maybe I can—by and by; for the sake 
of your kindness in the past,’”’ Angela re- 
lented. “But not even for that quite yet. 
And not ever, if you look so stricken that 
you make people stare.”’ 

“T am stricken,’’ Nick retorted. 

“You deserve to be,” she crushed him 
deeper into the mire. Whereupon the soup 
arrived, and they began to eat, and talk 
politely. Nick had never known before 
that a man could be wildly happy and des- 
perately miserable at the same time, but 
now he knew. And he would not have 
changed places with any other man in the 
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world. “I’m under a spell,” he said to 
himself, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t get out of it if I 
could.” 

At the same moment Angela conjectured 
that there must be something strange about 
the air she was breathing in this new world. 
“Tt makes one want to behave queerly,”’ she 
thought. “I’m sure I should have acted 
quite differently about this whole affair in 
Europe. It’s so easy to feel conventional 
in places where you’ve always lived, and 
know everybody. Or is it only because this 
man’s so different from anyone else? I 
thought I was beginning to understand him, 
but now I see I don’t. The thing is, I was 
too nice to him. I oughtn’t to have asked 
him to lunch and dine in New Orleans. 
That began the mischief. And it was my 
fault, more than his.” 

But then, according to the man’s own 
confession, the mischief had begun in New 
York. “I wish I could make myself enjoy 
snubbing the creature,’”’ she went on, as she 
ate her dinner, throwing an occasional sen- 
tence concerning the scenery or, as a last 
resort, the weather, to her chastened com- 
panion. ‘But it is difficult to snub a person 
who’s saved your life and lent you money 
and found your gold bag. That’s why he 
oughtn’t to have put me in this position— 
because I owe him gratitude. It’s really 
horrid.” And she began to feel sincerely 
that the New Type had conducted itself 
unworthily. 

She gave Nick a cold bow when she was 
ready to go, and left him plunged in gloom, 
but stubbornly unrepentant. ‘It’s a tough 
proposition I’m up against,” he thought, 
“but a man’s as good as his nerve. And I’ll 
fight till the next spring rains sooner than 
let her slip out of my life.” 

It was deep blue dusk when Angela went 
back to her stateroom, too dark to look out 
of the window, yet she had lost interest in 
the book which she had found absorbing 
earlier in the day. It seemed irrelevant 
somehow; and though there was no reason 
why they should do so, her own affairs 
appeared more insistently exciting than 
before. ‘It’s the spell of the West already,” 
she answered her own question. “I hear 
the voice of my father’s country calling, and 
I feel the thrill of it, that’s all.” 

“T wonder what /e is doing now—whether 
I made him see the error of his ways?” she 
thought, stroking Timmy, lent by Kate. 
And she was not sorry for the man; not 
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sorry at all. It was stupid even to think of 
him. But in her lap, a splendid plaything 
for the black cat, was the gold bag. It 
seemed quite associated with Mr. Hilliard 
now. Odd, how different it looked since 
she had got it back! Bigger, somehow, 
though of course it was the same. There 
couldn’t have been a mistake. Almost 
mechanically she began to.count the jewels 
set along the mouth of the bag. Fifteen 
sapphires—fifteen diamonds. Why, there 
had been only twenty-eight. She was sure 
of that. She had counted them before, in 
absent-minded moments. What could this 
mean? Suddenly an explanation of what 
it might mean flashed into her head. The 
theory seemed too elaborate—yet it would 
account for the mystery he had made of the 
whole matter, and his anxiety that she should 
not interview the police, or come into con- 
tact with them. And the five hundred 
dollars—more money than ought to have 
been in the bag. She recalled now, having 
mentioned that sum in telling of her loss. 
And the man had said that he ‘“‘knew exactly 
what her bag was like.”’ If he had found a 
duplicate, and palmed it off upon her, that 
would explain the absence of the check-book, 
and the presence of the money without the 
purse. But could he have found a bag, 
ready-made, so like the lost one, as to de- 
ceive her? She must question him at once. 
Yet, with her finger on the bell, to call the 
porter, she paused. Only half an hour ago 
she had forbidden Mr. Hilliard to come 
near her, and now she was about to send 
for him. A summons would seem a triumph 
for the enemy. “But I’ll soon show him it 
iswt a triumph,” she thought, viciously; 
and rang the bell.. 

“In the car between this and the dining- 
car, there’s a Mr. Hilliard,’ she said when 
the porter appeared. “Please ask him to 
come and speak to Mrs. May.” 

“Ves, miss, I’ll tell the gen’lemar with 
pleasure,’ replied the old negro, trotting 
off to cry aloud a name more or less re- 
sembling Hilliard. 

Nick, not daring to hope that luck might 
change so soon, had drifted into the ob- 
servation-car; but a man answered to the 
call, beckoning the porter. 

“Sure you understood the name right, 
George?” he inquired. ‘My name’s Mil- 
lard. What kind of a looking lady is this 
Mrs. May, who wants to speak with some- 
body?” 
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The black porter, whose name was not 
George, but who had answered to it a thou- 
sand times, smiled a smile like a diamond 
tiara. “She sure is the prettiest young lady 
I evah see, sah,” said he. ‘‘Most ob dese 
wite ladies look jest alike to me. I cyant 
tell one ob dere faces from de others. But 
dis one—my! I won’t forget her in a 
month o’ Sundays.” 

“T know who you mean now, and I guess 
it’s Millard she inquired for,” said the 
gentleman of that name. ‘You got it a 
little mixed.” 

So a minute or two later, Angela was sur- 
prised for the second time that evening. 
Expecting Nick, and with her first shot 
prepared, she saw at her stateroom door a 
man as different as night from day—the man 
who had stared in the dining-car. He had 
a dyed black mustache, like a brand of 
Cain, and an air of thinking that women 
and other animals of the chase were made 
for him to hunt. 

“Mrs. May, I believe?” he began politely. 
“T’m Mr. Millard. I think you sent for me. 
We’ve met somewhere before, and—” 

Angela explained matters coldly, in three 
words; though she was sure that no expla- 
nation was needed. Mr. Millard showed 
signs of seeking an excuse to linger, but 
none was forthcoming. Even Timmy was 
in a dangerous mood, and as Kate appeared, 
on her way back from dinner, the gentleman 
from the next car retired. 

“You saw Mr. Hilliard, who brought my 
—a gold bag to the sitting-room in New 
Orleans?” asked Mrs. May. “He is in the 
car between this and the dining-car. Please 
find him, and say I would like to see him 
here.” 

This quest produced Nick; and Angela 
did not tell him of the search that failed. 
The shot she had ready was fired without 
warning. 

“This is not my gold bag. 

His jaw squared itself. “It is your bag,” 
he insisted. 

“Mine had twenty-eight stones. This has 
thirty. How is that to be explained?” 

“How should I tell?’ he echoed, bold as 
brass. “It’s a question for the police.” 
She had scolded him for confessing. He 
would not court the lash again. 

“T wonder if you couldn’t tell—if you 
would? I insist, Mr. Hilliard, that you 
give me the whole truth, if you know it. 
And I think you must know.” 
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“I told you there was a mystery,” he said. 

“You gave me the impression it was a 
police mystery. Now I believe it was of 
your making. A little while ago you asked 
me to forgive you. Don’t you see, I never 
can, unless you tell the truth about this 
wretched bag?” 

‘A little while ago, you wouldn’t forgive 
me because I did tell the truth.” 

She answered like a woman. ‘“That’s 
entirely different.” And dimly Nick realized 
that it would be worse than useless to ask 
why. Queer, how a woman seemed to want 
only the things you were just out of! 

‘“‘You—bought this bag for me,” she said. 

“It’s no use. Once I thought ’twas a 
(ake about little George Washington; but I 
ee now it can be harder to tell lies than 
truth to some people. I can’t tell one to 
you,” the prisoner in the dock confessed. 
“[ did buy the bag, but when yours is found, 
they'll send it on to me. Then we can 
change.” 

“It never will be found. Oh, how could 
you?—and the five hundred dollars !—your 
money. How idiotic of me—and how you 
must have laughed when I paid you back 
the four hundred I owed—out of your own 
pocket.” 

“T never felt less like laughing in my life 
than I did then. Unless it’s now.” 

“You can’t feel as badly as you’ve made 
me feel. I still owe you the four hundred; 
and another hundred beside. That makes 
up the five. And the worst of all is, I can’t 
pay you till Los Angeles. But here is the 
bag.” 

‘Do you hate me so much you’ve got to 
give it back?”’ Nick’s eyes implored mercy 
from the court. 

“T’m more vexed than I can tell. This is 
beyond everything. Please take your bag 
at once.” 

“T swore just now it was your bag. And 
it is.” 

“Surely, it’s hardly necessary for me to 
tell you I can’t keep it?” 

She held the bag out to him, and when he 
would not have it, forced it into his hand. 
He let it drop, and as it fell, Kate returned, 
hovering uncertainly. She thought Mrs. 
May’s visitor had gone, and had come to 
ask for a promised book. 

‘Kate, there’s been a mistake,’ Angela 
said. “This gold bag isn’t mine after all, 
though it looks so much like it. Please 
pick it up, and give it to Mr. Hilliard.” 
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These tactics overmastered Nick. He 
could not let a woman stoop to retrieve 
something from the floor in his presence. 
He dived for the bag, and, pale and troubled, 
handed it to Kate. ‘It seems this is mine,”’ 
he stammered. “But I don’t want it. Will 
you take the thing? If you won’t, it goes 
out of the window, sure as fate.”’ 

“Oh, madam, what shall I do?” exclaimed 
Kate. “Why, it’s a fortune! I—must I let 
him throw that lovely bag out of the window? 
What it would mean to me, and to Tim— 
the difference in our lives! If I won’t have 
it some wicked tramp may find it, and sell 
it for drink.” 

“Do as you choose. It has ceased to be 
my affair,” said Angela. 

“Are you sure you’d fling the bag away, 
sir, if I say no?” the Irish girl asked. 

“Dead sure.” 

“Then—oh, I must take it. I can’t give 
it up to a tramp, when it would buy Tim 
and meahome. You must bea millionaire, 
sir, throwing away good money like that.” 

“T’ve got more than I know what to do 
with, anyhow,” said Nick. “Thank you 
very much for taking it. It’s real kind of 
you. And it’s a comfort to me the thing will 
do someone good.” 

He looked at Angela, but she would not see 
him. So without another word he went out. 

“T suppose that snuffs me out,” he said 
to himself, as he returned to his own car. 
Almost, he was minded to leave the train in 
Texas—to go on by another; or to return to 
New York, and do whatever he could to 
forget the hard-hearted angel. But he did 
not leave the train. He went on doggedly. 
“T’m hanged if I let it beat me,” was his 
last thought. “It’s no soft snap to make 
her do it, but she’s got to forgive me before 
we’re through.” 

“You won’t be angry with me, madam, 
for not letting him throw the beautiful bag 
out of the window?” Kate asked her mistress 
anxiously. “I seen he would have done it. 
There was fire in his eyes.” 

“Yes, he would have done it,’ Angela 
echoed. “I’m not angry—though I hoped 
you would refuse. I had no right to dictate 
when it meant your giving up at least a 
hundred pounds which would go begging 
unless you took it. That was what I felt.” 

“A hundred pounds!” the girl stammered. 
“Oh, I didn’t know it was worth the half 
of that! Shall I give it back te the gentle- 
man?” 
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“It’s too late. There would only be a 
scene, for he’d refuse to accept it from you.” 

Kate looked relieved. ‘Then I’ll just try 
and sell it in the first big city where we’re 
stopping, madam,” she said, with a great 
sigh. “You told me a black cat brought 
luck, and I believe it now.” 

Angela neither slept well- nor lay awake 
well, that night. Whenever she closed her 
eyes, she seemed to meet Nick Hilliard’s 
beseeching look; and next day, angrily push- 
ing him and his problems out of her mind, 
she devoted herself passionately to scenery. 
He must have taken his meals very early, or 
very late, or else had none at all, for not 
once did she see him in the dining-car. The 
following day at luncheon, however, he 
was just going out as she came in. She 
bowed to him coldly, and her heart beat fast, 
as if something exciting had happened. 
That night, she forgot to set back her watch, 
and so went to dinner earlier than usual. 
Not far ahead, also bound for the dining-car, 
was Mr. Hilliard. She disliked the large 
tables laid for four; and when he could, her 
favorite waiter kept a place for Mrs. May 
at a small table for two persons. Often 
she got one to herself, but this evening, as 
she sat down, Mr. Millard appropriated 
the other chair. Had he not been rather 
stout, he would have squeezed himself into 
place before she could protest; but being a 
tight fit, inadvertently he gave her time to 
think. 

“This seat is engaged,” she said, raising 
her voice just enough for it to reach the ears 
of Nickson Hilliard. He turned and saw 
invitation in her eyes. ‘I am keeping your 
chair for you,” she informed him—since 
between two evils it is wise to choose the less. 

“Thank you,” said Nick as calmly as if he 
had expected this. 

“Did that galoot annoy you in any way?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Angela. “But I preferred 
you for a neighbor.” 

Having explained her motives, she made 
it clear that conversation was not included, 
and Nick, knowing that a man in disgrace 
should be seen and not heard, was humbly 
silent. When Mrs. May had finished a 
light meal, she unbent far enough to say: 
“It was kind of you to understand. And 
one thing more! I must have your address 
at Bakersfield, so that I can send your 
money.” 

Then Nick told her that he lived on a 


ranch a good many miles from Bakersfield. 
“T call it the ‘Lucky Star Ranch’,” he added. 

“T’ll write you from Los Angeles,” said 
she; and became conscious that her last 
words had been overheard by Mr. Millard. 
He had seated himself at a table close by, 
and now glanced up with such an intelligent 
look that she was sure he had taken in 
something of the situation. 


When the journey through Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona was over, and the train 
slowed into the station at Los Angeles, she 
had cause to remember this incident, for 
Millard was on the car steps, just in front 
of her. He caught up the large dressing- 
bag which the porter had carried out of her 
stateroom, and looking back, said: “It’s 
my turn to help you a little now, Mrs. May, 
since your friend’s going on farther. You’re 
English, I guess; and if you haven’t got 
anybody to show you around here, you must 
let me make myself useful.” 

“T would rather the porter took all my 
luggage, please,” replied Angela, glancing 
about for her dark friend. But doubtless 
Mr. Millard had claimed authority, and 
““George” was giving his services to someone 
else. 

“Porter isn’t here. You’d better let me 
look after you, and get a carriage,” said 
Millard, whose legitimate business it was 
to travel for a firm of soapmakers. 

The train stopped, and he jumped off 
with Angela’s dressing-bag, but only in time 
to have it taken in a businesslike manner 
by Nick, who had swung down from his 
own car while the train was still in motion. 

“Tt just occurred to me you might be 
giving yourself a little unnecessary trouble,” 
said he. “I'll see to this lady.” 

“T thought you were going on,” stam- 
mered the commercial traveler. 

“Not just yet,” Nick spoke quietly, but 
his eyes looked dangerous, and Mr. Millard 
thought best to give up the point without 
further argument. 

“T always have to thank you for some- 
thing!” laughed Angela, as Nick put her 
and Kate into a carriage, which he had 
secured. ‘“Good-by, I suppose it’s fated 
that I must forgive you, as we shan’t see 
each other again.” 

With this she put out her hand, half- 
friendly, half-reluctant, and as Nick shook 
it eagerly, the train moved away. 
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“This seat is engaged,” said Angela. Nick turned and saw invitation in her eyes 








Angela gave a little cry. “Now I’ve 
made you miss your train! And your 
luggage!” 

“T won’t cry about that,” said he. “I'll 
wire. «And I can get another train by and 
by. When I want it,” he added under his 
breath. Then he let the carriage drive 
away. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST ACT OF THE BAG COMEDY 
“% AY I go out, madam, and see what 
1 they'll be givin’ me for the gold 
bag?” Kate asked, when the unpacking 
for a few days was done at a Los Angeles 
hotel. 

This was a sore subject with Angela. She 
believed that she disliked the bag; but also 
she disliked having it go out of her life, 
beyond recall. “Think of the money he 
spent, and the trouble he took!” something 
seemed to moan in her mind. But with an 
impersonal manner she permitted Kate to 
go, dismissing the past as represented by 
the Hilliard incident, and plunging into the 


joy of arranging future motor-cars and 
trains—a future which was to concern her, 
and Kate, and Kate’s cat alone. 

A singularly sympathetic and apparently 
intelligent hotel clerk not only advised a 
motor for sightseeing in the neighborhood, 
but recommended one owned and lately 
invented by a friend. It was a “Clipper,” 
he said; could do anything but climb trees 
or jump brooks, and might be hired by 
Mrs. May, at a reasonable price, for a day, 
a week, a month, a year. Angela felt bound 
to say that she would like to see it; and— 
almost before the last word was out of her 
mouth the garage was rung up by telephone. 

The car arrived with startling promptness, 
and if Angela had been given time to think, 
it might have occurred to her that there was 
not, perhaps, as much competition for this 
new invention as the hotel clerk implied. 
The inventor, who was driver and chauffeur 
as well, bore a striking resemblance to a 
sulky codfish, but his half-boiled eyes 
lighted up and glittered, even as his car 
glittered with blue paint, at the prospect of 
business. Other vehicles were now being 
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produced by a firm who had bought his 
patent, said he, but at present his own, 
appropriately named ‘The Model,”’ was the 
“only one running.” He lifted the brilliant 
bonnet, and revealed intricate things all 
new and silvery and glistening, like crystal- 
lized sugar. Angela fell an easy victim. 
She knew nothing about the mechanical 
virtucs and vices of cars, though she had 
two at home for her own use, and the prince 
a dozen, loved only less than his aero- 
planes. Hers had been gray, and dark 
green. She had always wanted a blue car, 
and this was a lovely color. Though she 
was no more vain than a pretty young 


woman ought to be, it was with an under- - 


tone of conviction the car would become her 
as a background, that she consented to 
try it, tor a run about the streets. 

As she made this decision, Kate arrived, 
breathless with the excitement of bargaining, 
to find her mistress on the curbstone. 

“Oh, madam!” she panted. “Ive done 
it! I’ve got five hundred and fifty dollars 
in me pocket!” 

“And they’ve got the bag,” Angela regret- 
fully murmured. 

“Yes, madam, they have. Unless they’ve 
sold it since. Such a fine jewelry shop. 
The name’s an Oirish one, and I went there 
first, for luck. Then I tried another place, 
but they offered less, and I ran back to 
Barrymore’s. They said ’twas a splendid 
bag, and they’d o’ give more, but they 
haven’t the same call for the article, as if 
‘twas Paris or New York; and they must 
make their profit.” 

“No doubt they will make it,” Angela 
commented, with unaccustomed sharpness. 
She felt as a certain type of woman feels 
on hearing that the first man who ever 
proposed to her has married someone else. 
And when the codfish, whose name was 
Sealman, asked her where she would go 
for a trial spin, she said that he might take 
her to the shop of Barrymore, the jeweler. 
But that was when Kate had gone into the 
hotel. 

The automobile ran quietly, and the 
springs, as the codfish said, were “grass- 
hoppers.” The motor made a pleasant 
purring, not much louder than Timmy’s, 
when you scratched his head through the 
open roof of his basket. It was a small car, 
but as Angela wanted it only to run about 
the neighboring country, keeping Los 
Angeles as a center for a few days, she began 





to think that she might as well engage it. 
After the poor codfish had given her this run 
for nothing, how could she disappoint him? 

Exactly what she meant to do, when she 
stopped before the shop of Thomas Barry- 
more and Company, she could not have 
explained, even to herself. Perhaps she 
had the curiosity to see how the bag would 
look in the window, in case the jeweler had 
placed it there; and sure enough, he had 
already displayed it, anxious not to miss a 
sale. There were several other gold bags, 
but this one, of many adventures, was the 
most beautiful; and suddenly she knew why 
she had come. She was going to buy it 
back. She could not bear to let anyone 
else own that bag. 

Of course, if she had been sensible and 
businesslike, she might have told Kate to 
inquire at some shop what the thing was 
worth, and then offer the girl the same price. 
Now, she must pay more for it; and having 
less than half the income of the Princess di 
Sereno, Mrs. May ought to have been think- 
ing about the estate she wished to purchase 
before committing useless extravagances, 
which she could no longer afford. Besides, 
if she bought back the bag, she would 
always be ashamed to use it under the eyes 
of Kate. 

She pointed it out to one of the Barry- 
more assistants, who said it had just arrived 
from Paris, and the price was seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. For her life, Angela 
could not have contradicted him, or haggled. 

Luckily or unluckily, her money had come 
from San Francisco. It served her -right, 
she thought, to pay two hundred dollars 
more than if she had dealt with Kate. She 
should have been ashamed even to want 
Mr. Hilliard’s bag, still more to buy it; and 
she took away her purchase in a beautiful 
box, with all the joy of a normal female 
thing who has bought what she ought not 
to have, or cannot afford. When Angela 
di Sereno had been able to afford everything, 
she had longed for nothing. There was 
new spice in life. And the redemption of 
the bag was to be a dead secret. 

“Back to the hotel, please; and I’ll engage 
your car for the next three or four days, at 
least,” said Mrs. May to Sealman, suddenly 
full of kindness for him and all the world. 

Nick sat in the window of a better hotel 
than Angela’s. She had chosen hers on 
the advice of a lady in the dining-car, a 
lovely blonde, née brunette, who had once 
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enjoyed a honeymoon in Los Angeles, and 
was on her way Nevadaward, to get a 
divorce while she waited to see a prize- 
fight. Nick had been to Los Angeles before, 
and knew where to go without advice, 
though the same lovely lady would have 
been enchanted to give him some. Mr. 
Millard was also in his hotel, and would not 
move to Mrs. May’s, although it was 
cheaper, as long as Nick remained on guard. 
That was one of the reasons why Nick had 
stayed. Butthere were others. His luggage 
he had wired for, and it would come back. 

He sat by the window, wondering whether 
Mrs. May would be angry if he showed 
himself; or whether, on the principle that a 
cat may look at a king, she would consider 
that he had as much right to be in Los 
Angeles as she had. 

(hen she flashed by in the blue auto- 
mobile, which was as becoming a_ back- 
ground as she had expected. Nevertheless, 
Nick jumped up from the chair in which he 
had been lounging, and frowned. ‘Great 


guns! If there isn’t that bandy-legged, 
crop-eared, broken-nosed auto Sealman 
came to offer Mrs. Gaylor last winter, and 
wanted to palm off on me!” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘How in creation did that maverick 
get hold of Mrs. May? Bet there’ve been 
bribes flying around somewhere.” 

Angela, being on her way back to her 
hotel from Barrymore’s when Nick caught 
sight of her, had returned by the time he 
strolled in, to ask if Mr. Sealman was stay- 
ing there. Mr. Sealman was not; but the 
gentleman addressed was a friend of his. 

“T want to know if his car’s engaged?” 
began Nick. 

Yes, the clerk happened to know that it 
was engaged for the next three days, per- 
haps longer, to a young,lady in the hotel 
who intended to do some touring in the 
neighborhood. 

“Contract all fixed up?” asked Nick. 

Everything was arranged; had just been 
settled; in fact, Mr. Sealman had gone 
home. 
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Nick stood still and thought a moment, 
looking as sad as if he had wanted the 
Model, which was, of course, the impression 
conveyed. As he reflected, not so much 
asking himself what he wanted to do next, 
as whether the thing he wanted to do would 
‘““work,’’ Kate came down, with a letter in 
her hand ready to post to Mr. Timothy 
Moriarty, White Orchard, Oregon. 

“Oh, sir!” she exclaimed, flitting up to 
Nick. “P’raps you don’t remember me, 
but I’m maid to Mrs. May, and ’twas to me 
you gave the beautiful bag you said you’d 
throw out o’ window if I didn’t take it. 
Ye don’t mind if I sold it, do ye?” 

“Of course not,” Nick assured her. ‘I 
gave it to you for that.” 

“T thought so, sir; and I’ve done fine with 
it to-day. A gentleman named Barrymore 
who keeps a smart jewelry shop paid me 
five hundred and fifty dollars. I’m all in a 
flutter, sir. Just to think, it’s the same as 
if you’d give me the money.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Nick. ‘Some cow 
might have swallowed the bag by this time, 
if you’d let me chuck it out of the car 
window. Or a goat, maybe.” 

“Well, thank you again, a thousand 
times. And what with you, and my lady, 
Mrs. May, I’m the happiest girl in the 
wurruld.” And Kate tripped away to slip 
her letter in the post-box. 

“My lady, Mrs. May,” echoed Nick, 
beneath his breath. ‘“She’s my lady, too— 
my angel—though she doesn’t know it. 
And nothing can change that till the end 
of time.” 

He too, had hated the gold bag, when it 
was rejected by Angela; but now he felt 
differently. His heart warmed toward it. 
Had it not been hers, if only for a little 
while? It had hung on her white wrist. It 
had been in her hand. It had held her lace 
handkerchief that smelled like some mysteri- 
ous flower of fairyland. Now he knew what 
he had come to learn, there was nothing to 
keep him; and walking out of the hotel, he 
asked the first intelligent looking man he 
met, where to find “Barrymore’s.” 

“A beautiful young lady in black, in a 
blue auto, sir, bought the one you must have 
seen in the window,” he was informed by 
the youth who had served Angela. “A 
young lady with golden hair. You might 
almost have met her on the way.” 

“T rather think I did meet her,’”’ drawled 
Nick. And though the bag was gone for- 


ever, he was suddenly so happy that he 
could have sung for joy. He hurried away 
to telegraph Henry Morehouse, at Dr 
Beal’s Nursing Home, asking a favor h« 
was sure Morehouse would grant, becaus 
they had grown very friendly on the journey 
East. Next, he called at the largest garag: 
in Los Angeles, and asked advice of th« 
manager about buying a motor-car. ‘You 
wrote me in the winter, saying you had < 
fine one here to dispose of,” he said. ‘May 
be you remember ?” 

Remember? Why, of course the manager 
remembered! Everyone had been talking 
about that Lucky Star gusher. 

Nick laughed. “A right smart lot ot 
letters wanting me to buy things came along 
at that time. I hadn’t got any use for an 
auto then. Now I have. And I want a 
good one, for touring. The best there is.’ 

“Any make you fancy?” 

“T don’t know much more about motors 
than elephants,” Nick confessed. ‘No use 
pretending to be an expert, but I’m going 
to learn the whole game.” 

“T’ve got a machine here now,” said the 
man of the garage, “that might suit you if 
you want something first-rate. Belongs to a 
millionaire who went broke before he’d had 
his auto a week. Best American on the 
market, and better than new. She’s found 
herself. Come and have a look at her.” 
Nick went. “She” was a beauty, inside and 
out a pale primrose yellow. 

“Almost the color of er hair,” he thought. 

“T must have a chauffeur to overhaul the 
machine until I’ve been put wise,’’ he said, 
when, after some discussion, he had agreed 
to buy the yellow car if it were satisfactory. 
“But I want to learn to drive as soon as 
possible. I’d be on pins and needles sitting 
like a duke, in behind, with somebody else 
at the helm. How long will it také me? 
I’m pretty quick at picking up new things.” 

“Can you drive a horse?” the man 
inquired. 

Nick laughed. “I can worry along.” 

Few men in California knew more about 
horses than he. 

“Well, then, you’ll get the trick of steering 
sooner. Six or seven lessons might do you.” 

“Lessons of an hour or two?” 

“Well, yes. That’s about it.” 

“Supposing I paid extra, and practised 
extra? If I kept at it all day and every day, 
would I be warranted safe and kind after— 
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say, four lessons? I could have several men 
to teach me maybe, if I tired one out.” 

“But you’re only one man. Keeping at 
it like that, you’d feel a strain.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Nick. “I’d have 
«1 doze or two, and a sandwich or two in 
between spins. No harder work than a 
round-up.” 

“All right, then. In four days like that 
you'll be a dandy driver, I promise you, Mr. 
Hilliard,” said the man of the garage. 

“Fit to drive—ladies?” 

“Fit to drive a queen.” 

“That’s what I want to do,’ mumbled 
Nick under his breath. 


CHAPTER X 
WHEN ANGELA WENT SIGHTSEEING 


“HE next five days Angela spent in 
‘T seeing the country her father had 
helped to create and in breaking down in 
the blue motor-car at inconvenient intervals. 
Aj first they were unexpected intervals; but 

m they were expected, for the more she 
knew of Mr. Sealman’s invention the less 
was Angela surprised at anything it chose 
to do. The Model was a model of all the 
vices. It smoked like a chimney, drank 
like a fish and developed one after another, 
or all together, every malady to which motor 
metal is heir. The stages of the way, even 
to the Mission of San Gabriel in its sleepy 
old Mexican village on the fringe of big 


Los Angeles, were punctuated with dis- 
asters. A burst tire was a comma; car- 
buretor trouble a colon; nervous prostration 


of the sparking plug a period. But Mr. 
Sealman never lost confidence in his Model. 
He explained away everything, justified 
himself and the car; told anecdotes of his 
courage in hard luck and let fall a few 
pathetic words concerning an invalid mother 
dependent on him and his success. 

“l’m a pioneer, I tell you, ma’am,” he 
said, “You and I are making history this 
minute.” 

Angela would gladly have stopped making 
it, to engage in any other pursuit; but Mr. 
Sealman looked as if his health were more 
fragile than that of the car. When he 
clawed obscurely at the crystallized sugar 
ornaments under the bright bonnet of the 
fainting Model, his hair looked so dejected, 
his eyes so hollow and his smile so wan that 
Angela’s fury melted into pity. Passionate 
resolves to shed him and his blue abomi- 
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nation died within her as she watched his 
struggles. His whole future depended, he 
said, on the Model. If Mrs. May should 
throw him over and hire another car the 
news would fly like lightning from garage 
to garage of Los Angeles; indeed, from end 
to end of California. He would be ruined. 
His mother, who had been forbidden excite- 
ment, would die of heart failure. 

Angela’s own heart failed her. She began 
to see that Mr. Sealman had cast himself 
for the part of Old Man of the Sea, in a 
travel drama of which she was heroine. 
She felt alone in the world and did not see 
how she could ever get rid of the incubus. 
“It will probably end in my having to buy 
the little blue brute and burn it,” she 
thought. ‘But even then the codfish will 
probably insist on being my butler.” 

These gloomy forebodings shadowed her 
mind one morning when the Model broke 
down about half a mile from fantastic little 
Venice, the Coney Island of south California. 
In a rage she got out and walked, past a 
kaleidoscopic pattern of tiny bazaars, shoot- 
ing galleries, paper icebergs and cardboard 
mountains. She threaded her way through 
a good-natured crowd of tall tanned young 
Americans, pretty girls with wonderful 
erections of golden hair, dark-faced Mexi- 
cans, yellow-faced Japanese, a few Hindus 
and negroes. Then by the pier she saw an 
old Spanish galleon disguised as a restau- 
rant and drifted in to lunch on fried sand- 
dabs attractively advertised in big black 
letters. How old, how Spanish and how 
galleon the craft might really be none could 
tell—or would. But the sanddabs were 
delicious; and from the queer window near 
her table—a window cut in the ship’s side— 
she could see the Pacific, blue in distance 
as a floor of Persian tiles, jade-green where 
it tossed white foam-blossoms on a beach 
of gold. 

“Breakdowns would be fun if I’d someone 
to laugh at them with me,” she thought; 
and perversely her mind conjured up the 
image of Nick Hilliard, seating him opposite 
her at the little table. 

She had ordered him home and he had 
apparently obeyed, which seemed unkind 
and quite unlike him. Always until now 
he had been on hand to save her from 
everything disagreeable. Even at Los Ange- 
les he had jumped off the train to circum- 
vent Mr. Millard. His ways had been like 
the ways of story-book heroes who by some 
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extraordinary coincidence invariably appear 
in time to rescue the heroine from a villain, 
a mad bull or a burning house. The only 
difference was that Mr. Hilliard could not 
possibly be the hero of her story and his 
opportune arrival was on his own confession 
never a coincidence. He came on purpose; 
and that was bad taste. But as he had done 
it so often, why couldn’t he have transgressed 
just once again to rescue her from Sealman? 

She thought of the tall forest creature 
with longing, which interfered seriously 
with her appetite for sanddabs. He might 
as well have stayed, she thought, and put 
himself at her service. Not the most clinging 
Old Persons of the Sea could continue 
to cling if that tall square-chinned young 
man pointed out the wisdom of letting go. 
But no doubt he was at home, before this. 
(Angela seldom thought of Nick by name.) 
Otherwise she must have run across him 
somewhere that first day at the City of the 
Angels when she had spun gayly about from 
park to park, the Model for once behaving 
well. Almost, she had expected to see him 
the next morning when the car had refused 
to move and she had taken a trolley car, 
halfway to San Gabriel. It would have 
seemed appropriate, somehow, to meet him 
strolling in front of the Mission, his hands 
in his pockets, gazing up at the lovely old 
half ruined facade with its delicate chain- 
armor of gold lichen, its bell tower and its 
spouting flowers like blossoming barnacles. 

Angela knew now that she had felt certain 
of meeting Hilliard “accidentally,” in the 
dim mission church. That while she 
walked beside the elderly Spanish verger, 
chatting of his native Cordova, listening to 
tales of Father Junipero Serra, Father 
Somera and the legend of the Indians with 
the miraculous portrait of the Madonna, 
she had started more than once at a footfall, 
fancying it that of her lost hero. 

Of course, if he had ventured to show 
himself she would have known that it was 
no coincidence; and she would have lifted 
her eyebrows in silent reproach, talking the 
more earnestly to the verger, who had been 
so happy because she knew Cordova and all 
his beloved Spanish cathedrals. But for 
all that, the tall figure would have suited the 
picture and something was lacking because 
it had not appeared. 

“T do think he might write from his ranch 
to acknowledge the money I sent him,”’ she 
told herself, staring absent-mindedly through 


the galleon window at the floating seaweed 
on the tide—dark gold-green kelp, like lost 
laurel-wreaths torn from the brows of 
drowned divinities. “I posted it myself the 
first day. He must have got it—if he is at 
home.” 

Just then a tall dark young man walked 
into the ship-restaurant, taking off a som- 
brero. Angela gathered herself togethe;, 
ready to administer a gentle snub. But she 
might have saved herself the trouble. !t 
was not Nick. She could almost have cried 
with disappointment. Snubs of the past 
were coming home to roost. 

There was time to buy California jewels 
in the bazaars—tourmalines and_pear'!- 
blisters—before the car purred sweetly past 
the columns of the long arcade, looking as 
innocent as a cat gorged with canary birds. 
Mr. Sealman was so sure that nothing could 
or would go wrong again that Angela had 
no heart to receive him coldly. 

They started off for a run through bunga- 
low-land, and the car conducted itself like a 
newly converted sinner. 

“I’ve been thinking out a dandy plan for 
you, ma’am, while I was tinkering on the 
auto,”’ remarked Mr. Sealman in his most 
engaging manner. “‘What do you say to 
doing a tour of the missions? You know, 
I guess, there’s a chain of ’em, and the fine 
thing it would be to see the lot by road! 
I tell you, this little auto’s going to be all 
right now. It would be the best kind of a 
stunt for a lady from Europe; and if the 
papers got hold of it, I bet they’d give us a 
notice—a photo too, maybe, that you could 
send to your friends the other side.” 

Angela shuddered. She could hardly 
bear even to hear this proposal from the 
codfish, for a pilgrimage to the missions of 
California had been a dream of Franklyn 
Merriam’s. He and she were to have fol 
lowed the footsteps of the Franciscan fathers, 
stage by stage; and if a mission here or there 
were falling into ruin, Merriam had talked 
of offering to restore it at his own expense. 
Now the money had gone to restore the 
Palazzo di Sereno, and to buy motors and 


aeroplanes and ladies’ favors for Prince 


Paolo of that name. But some day Angela 


meant to make the pilgrimage, when she 


had built her house and given herself « 
starting-point. 

“T’ve other things to do, now,” she re 
plied coldly. ‘I shall see only the mission: 
I may happen to pass on this tour.” 
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Angela spent five days in the fairyland suburbs of Los Angeles, seeing the country 
her father had helped to create 















“Well, some folks ’d ruther save it for a 
weddin’ trip,” said Sealman. ‘I suppose 
widows have weddin’ trips, don’t they?” 
He gazed thoughtfully at the gray coat and 
gray-veiled motor bat which Angela wore 
to protect her from the dust. She sat in 
front beside the chauffeur, for the motion 
of the car was less there; but she decided 
that, if she were ever hypnotized into asso- 
clating with the car again, she would take 
the back seat. 

‘The Missions for mine,’’ he went on, 
When his passenger made no answer. 
“There’s some prefer the Yosemite but 
there’s no motorin’ there. And if I was a 
gir! | wouldn’t feel married without a motor. 
In the Yosemite there’s so much honey- 
moonin’, the minute you see a lady with a 
man you put’em down for bride and groom.” 


Angela had cause to remember this 
remark later. 

“Speakin’ of honeymoons, looks as if 
there’d been some around here,” the codfish 
continued chattily. 

They were running about through the 
fairy-land suburbs of Los Angeles, and if 
Sealman’s passenger had deigned to answer 
she would have been compelled to agree 
with him. It was honeymoon-land, as well 
as fairyland; a moving picture, delicately 
painted in water-colors, seemingly by rival 
artists of different nations, for the mingling 
of effects was mysterious as the scenery of 
dreams. 

Just as Angela told herself that it was like 
Holland in the jewel-box neatness of little 
streets and little houses—behold the Riviera, 
with groups of palms among tropical flowers, 
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and feathery pepper-trees, graceful and 
large as giant willows. Then, when she 
had decided on Italy or southern France 
as a simile, far-off sharp mountain peaks, a 
dark grotesquely branching pine in filmy 
distance, and a doll’s house with a red 
pointed roof, suggested a sketch on a Japan- 
ese fan. 

This was a spick and span little world 
for a perpetual honeymoon, and at the en- 
trance of the streets there should have been 
signs, Angela thought, saying, ‘“No one but 
brides and grooms need apply.” “It was all 
distractingly pretty; and though Angela had 
already admired the big handsome houses 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena, these rose- 
bowered bungalows caught her fancy more. 
After all, there is a sameness about million- 
aires’ homes the whole world over; but this 
was original. Here was something new, 
invented by California. Each house was 
more delectable than its neighbor, and 
though they were bewilderingly many, 
standing in their unfenced gardens, no two 
had any family resemblance. But best of 
all were those in streets with a sea-back- 
ground—a blue sea built up against the sky 
like a lapis lazuli wall, and Angela had a 
wild desire to buy the whole colony for a 
playground. 

Cupid himself might have been the archi- 
tect, so daintily and perfectly was each little 
dwelling planned for two lovers to be happy 
in; and he seemed cleverer here than in the 
old world; not only an artist, but skilled in 
all modern improvements. His clients were 
provided with open-air sleeping and dining- 
rooms, and there was not a jewel-box so 
small that he had not tucked in one or two 
baths. 

Here at last was a region in which Angela 
might have rejoiced in a breakdown. She 
would have had an excuse to wander from 
street to street, asking herself which house 
to choose, if she could have one, and only 
one; or perhaps some lovely vision of a girl 
would take pity on her, invite her to rest 
on a dream-loggia curtained with roses 
or honeysuckle. 

Of course, all the women who lived in the 
houses of this far-spreading fairyland must 
be young and beautiful. All the men must 
be handsome, and husbands and wives must 
love each other dearly. No creatures old or 
fat or inclined to be disagreeable would dare 
come house-hunting here; or if they did 
come, surely some wise suburban by-law 


would rule them out. Once in, as residents, 
the dwellers would remain forever young, 
no doubt, because it seemed to Angela that 
they must be happy always. 

As for the codfish, he knew only dull facts 
about this world of lovers, nothing really 
interesting or exciting such as Angela would 
have liked to hear. He could tell her that 
bungalows were cheap to build, and that 
living cost less in California than in most 
other states; but she could not imagine these 
birds’ nests having been built by hand at all 
or that it need cost anything to live. Surely, 
in such a world, cake and strawberries an« 
cream must come like the air you breathed ! 

Sealman’s talk about the low price of meat 
was repulsive; and he actually admired the 
dark vulcanized forest of oil derricks which 
they came upon suddenly in the midst of 
Arcadia. The ugly black shapes sprouted 
in gardens like gaunt burnt-up hollyhock 
stalks and the inventor thought these horrors 
a valuable asset in the prettiest back yard. 
“Good as gold-mines, some of ’em,”’ he said. 
“A lot of wells were sunk around here in an 
old oil boom, but there’s a new one now, and 
a thing like that can knock spots out of 
flowers, to my mind!” 

“TJ should think it could,” murmured 
Angela. If she could but start a society 
for prevention of cruelty to flowers, she 
would have Mr. Sealman arrested. 

“It’s to be Riverside to-morrow, ain’t it?”’ 
he inquired, when, two hours later than she 
had expected, he brought her back to the 
door of her hotel. 

Angela hesitated. In California, at most 
times of year, it is hopeless to use the weather 
as a handle to hang an excuse upon. She 
looked at the sky. It was a vast inverted 
cup of turquoise spilling crystal wine of life. 

“Are you sure the car is equal to so long 
a run?” she asked mildly. 

The likeness between Mr. Sealman and a 
codfish became so marked that Angela feared 
he was going to be ill. 

“Vou don’t know what the car can do,”’ 
he answered reproachfully. 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted. 
well, we'll start at eight.” 

“Better make it earlier.” 

She made it earlier. But the car did not 
make it at all. At half-past eight Sealman 
appeared on foot. 


“Very 


said much. She had suffered a relapse. 
The doctor had been with her all night. 





Of the car’s health he 
said nothing, but of his mother’s health he 
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How Sealman was going to pay the bill he 
did not know. Would Mrs. May go to 
Santa Catalina Island this morning, and to 
Riverside to-morrow? There was still time 
to catch the boat. 

Phe doctor’s bill was a trump card. 
Angela consented to wait for Riverside, and 
she took Kate to that fair island loved by 
Californians and by fishermen all over the 

the name Avalon alone would have lured 
her there; for who would not joyously set 
sail for Avalon at a moment’s notice? 

santa Catalina is Corsica in miniature, 
Corsica without Napoleon or vendetta. But 
it has sea-gardens, fathoms deep under 
green water, where magic flowers bloom 
and fish glitter in a dazzle of jeweled armor 
bencath the glass floors of the flat-bottomed 
boats. The fishermen were catching yellow- 
tail (hat day, too, just as Franklyn Merriam 
had caught them in his time, and his daugh- 
ter went back to Los Angeles that night 
full of thoughts of him, 

‘To-morrow was to be held sacred to her 
father’s memory; for his old home, vanished 
off the face of the earth now, had been near 
Riverside. Angela wanted the day to be 
perfect, unmarred by trouble or vexation; 
and though she had her doubts of Sealman 
and the Model, when morning came, the 
blue “auto” started off so well that her 
hopes began to rise. 

Taking a detour they spun gaily past the 
old Mission San Gabriel, where she had 
arrived ignominiously by trolley four days 
ago; and turning for a long look at the beau- 
tiful facade Angela saw a yellow car drawn 
up in the fleecy shadow of a great pepper- 
tree. A chauffeur sat next the driver’s seat 
alone, and apparently half-asleep. 

“That’s the motor I wanted to ask you 
about a day or two ago,” Angela said, bend- 
ing jorward to speak to Sealman—for she 
had kept her resolution to sit behind him. 
“It’s the handsomest I’ve seen; and we’ve 
met it several times, two men in it always, 
in chauffeur’s caps and goggles.” 

“Oh, that car!’ remarked the inventor 
with indifference. ‘“That’s what we call 
Smith’s Folly. Thad Smith, a fellow who 
made a pile of money, had the thing built 
to order, and it brought him bad luck— 
lost every cent the day she was finished, and 
he’s been trying to sell her ever since. J 
wouldn’t take her for a present.” 

Angela leaned back, hiding a smile behind 
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her motor veil. She did not believe that 
Mr. Sealman would have the offer. His 
wretched little car looked a mere badly-made 
toy compared with that golden chariot and 
she wished she were going to Riverside in 
such a car. She wondered if it had been 
sold or if it would be worth while to make 
inquiries. Somebody was perhaps trying it, 
she thought, for often it followed the road 
taken by Sealman; or, when their car broke 
down, as it usually did, the yellow giant had 
shot ahead, disappeared and occasionally 
appeared again. 

“T should like to find out if it’s really for 
sale,”’ she said to herself, gazing back ad- 
miringly. ‘Why shouldn’t I have a motor?” 

As the blue car trundled her out of sight 
a man walked round the corner and spring- 
ing into the yellow car took the driver’s seat. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEL 


ICK had not been visiting the mission. 

He had been there before, gabbling 
fluent Spanish with the verger; which was 
more than Angela could do, though she had 
seen the cathedrals of Spain. This morning 
Nick had made an early start with his new 
car and after four long days of constant 
practice experienced the joy of perfect con- 
fidence in himself at the wheel. He was now 
licensed to drive and the yellow automobile 
was his, body and soul. 

The chauffeur, a reedy and extremely 
young youth with a sharp nose and a keen 
sense of humor, had scraped acquaintance 
with Sealman, and without giving away any 
information on his side always contrived to 
find out, if not where the Model was going, 
at least where it was hoped she might go. 
It was to be Riverside to-day; and after a 
preliminary spin from six to eight, Nick had 
been lingering in the mission locality, paying 
a friendly visit to the man of the big grape- 
vine and the trained owls. This man was 
the most taciturn of mortals. But something 
behind the locked windows of his soul recog- 
nized a congenial spirit in the open windows 
of Nick Hilliard’s, and the two had made 
friends years ago. This morning’s call was a 
renewal of old acquaintances; and the sea- 
green color under the grape vine, was as 
clear and cool as on another May day when 
Nick was six years younger. The alligators 
were larger but the white-faced owls were 
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“Three nods from the witch-owl mean three big strokes of luck” 
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unchanged—unless perhaps a little wiser, a 
little more instructed in the oldest secrets of 
an old, secretive world. 

“See the way that white-veiled witch 
stares at me with her golden eyes,” said 
Nick. “Wish I could flatter myself she 
remembers me.” 

“Of course she remembers,” said her 
master. “She’s the same one told your 
fortune when you were here before.” 

“T asked her if I was going to amount to 
anything in the world, and she nodded her 
head three times. I felt like sending her a 
present when Gaylor made me foreman, and 
again when I got my ranch. She ought to 
have had a tiara when the gusher came. 
But like an ungrateful swine, I’d forgot all 
about her then.” 

“‘She knows her business,” said the grape- 
vine man. “Three nods mean three big 
strokes of luck.” 

“Good king!” exclaimed Nick. “I hope 
that doesn’t mean I’m not going to have 
any more?” 

“Anything you want particular?” 

“Well, yes, there is something I’m sort of 
set upon.” 

“Ask her if you get your wish.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Nick fixed his eyes upon the owl, white 
and ghostly. 

“Do I get my wish?” 

She sat motionless on her perch for a 
moment, consulting her oracle. Then she 
suddenly lifted her wings, and flapped 
violently. 

“Is that the best answer you can give?” 
Nick wanted to know. 

The owl repeated her gestures. 

“T guess you want something she doesn’t 
approve of,” said the grapevine man. 

“She might give me a civil yes or no. See 
here, you Witch of Endor—do I get my 
wish?” 

The owl closed her eyes, then opened 
them with a sudden flash of gold, but would 
neither nod nor shake her head. 

“She knows, but she won’t tell,’”’ said her 
master. “Maybe she doesn’t want to upset 
your feelings.” 

“She can’t scare me with her mysteries,” 
Nick laughed. “I’m going right ahead on 
the same lines.” Then he said good-by 
to his friend, and went out to his motor. 
But there was enough of the boy in him to 
be disappointed because the white witch 
had refused an answer from her wisdom. 
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Charles Sedgwick Aiken 


A Born 1863—Died 1911 
, | | | Editor of Sunset Magazine since 1900 
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} | By PAUL SHOUP 
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Very well I remember when, some 
\f | i ten years ago, a fair-haired smiling 
‘|||; young man came into the office and was 
| | introduced as the new editor of Sunset 


co ctpeniammeme OF atta 


Magazine. I say young man and yet do 


a3 || not mean by that immaturity in any 
ala | sense; one of the gifts given Charles 
} '| Sedgwick Aiken was a presence, an un- 
- | assumed ease of manner; he must have 
i || commanded very easily, from the time of 
aa || his youth, attention and respect in any 
t | group of men. After ten years he must 



























































be reckoned as too young a man to be taken from the work so well 
begun during that decade of devoted labor. 

The magazine was a poor fledgling then, fluttering uncertainly in a 
field where as yet none had been successful. At first the magazine 
could command but a part of Mr. Aiken’s time; his services were sought 
elsewhere eagerly; he had indeed established already a reputation in 
the newspaper field and even at that time was a man of many friends. 

The magazine, however, began at once to grow under the inspi- 
ration of his care. From forty-eight pages and a circulation of a few 
thousand copies it has attained its present position while under his 
editorial management. Its being has reflected his being; upon it he 
impressed his thought; into it he breathed his spirit. Brimful of the 
West he filled it, garnering from that great storehouse of fiction, fact 
and fancy; every nook and corner he knew and treasured. 

After a while Sunset gained his whole service, and upon its shrine he 
poured all the offerings that hope and pride and love possess. 

The magazine was rich in its field but poor in its income. This did 
not daunt Mr. Aiken. He was as rich in friends among literary men 
as any one in the West and he summoned them to co-operate in the 
work of development. They responded willingly. 

Mr. Aiken was never allowed to rest undisturbed in his chosen 
work; offers came to him from elsewhere; his talents were sought 
frequently for service in many directions. It might be a Bohemian 
night’s entertainment, a booklet to aid San Francisco, a judgment as 
to art, or a journey East to help persuade America that a great expo- 
sition should be held in California; his work was effective in one and 
all ways where he consented to serve. 

Had his devotion to editorial work and the many other duties as- 
sumed been less, his fame as an author might well have been nation 
wide. His style was graceful, whimsical, vivid, as individual as the 
man. His writings include articles on almost every section of the 
coast, from the Puget Sound region to the country below Mazatlan. 
Few men have written as comprehensively or as well of the Pacific 
Coast as he; he knew this country and loved it. Its out-of-doors, its 
mountains and sea, its trees, its flowers, its streams were to him 
sources of perpetual charm. 

Charles Sedgwick Aiken was a kindly, cheerful man of much 
ability and much modesty. Original and capable, he put forth his 
ideas with the utmost diffidence; he fought for other people’s causes 
much stronger than for his own. He disliked to embarrass or offend 
in any degree. His friends were legion; and they were of the whole 
country, for few men had the power to make quickly as lasting and 
enduring acquaintance as had he. Those of us who knew him best 
will miss him keenly; his was a personality that will frequently appear 
in our thoughts and come to us again in our dreams. 
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The wind upon the mountain side 
Sang to the dew: ‘““My moments fly. 
In yonder valley I must die. 

How long thy restless gems abide!’ 


Low to the bent and laden grass 

There came the whisper of the dew: 

“My lessening hours, how fleet and few 
What months are thine ere thou shalt pass!” 
The grass made murmur to the tree: 

“My days a little time are fair; 

But oh! thy brooding years to share— 
The centuries that foster thee!” 


Ere died the wind the tree had said: 
“QO mountain marvelous and strong, 
The eons of thine age—how long, 

When I and all my kin lie dead!” 


The mountain spake: “O sea! thy strength 
Forevermore I shall not face: 
At last I sink to thine embrace; 

Thy waves await my bastions’ length.” 


The deep gave moan: “O stars supreme! 
Your eyes shall see me white in death. 
Before your gaze I fade like breath 

Of vapors in a mortal’s dream.” 


Then bore the void a choral cry, 
Descendent from the starry throng: 
‘A little, and our ancient song 

Dies at thy throne, Eternity!” 


Then, silence on the heavenly deep, 
Wherein that music sank unheard, 
As shuts the midnight on a word 

Said by a dreamer in his sleep. 






























Real Christmas Weather 


Where Is It Found? 


In Palestine and California or in Germany 


and New York? 


By ALEXANDER McApir* 


“Can this be Christmas ? 


AVE you ever considered climatic 
conditions on the first Christmas? 
Perhaps it would seem to you 
significant and appropriate if at 
that time the ground had been 
covered with snow and the sodden fields 

h all their scars had been transformed 
overnight into stretches of purest white, with 
every trace of wretchedness hidden beneath 

verlet as spotlessly beautiful and as all- 
embracing as the broad, fair mantle of 
Christ’s charity. 

Others have thought of the first Christmas 
in this way. 

In the Hymn on the Nativity, Milton 
sings of the “winter wild” and the “saintly 
veil of maiden white’? which covered the 
earth. Dickens makes the choristers carol 
in the First Noel of the “cold winter’s Night 
that was so deep.” 

Nevertheless there was no snow, for snow 
is as rare in the little town of Bethlehem as it 
is in San Francisco. There is nothing in 
history to prove that it snowed at the first 
Christmas or that it was even cold. 

Judea is a land of mountains, and snow is 
not unknown at the higher levels; but in the 
valleys and on the plains, even as in Cali- 
fornia, snowfall is infrequent and _ light. 
Consider that Palestine lies nearer the 
tropics than Italy or Greece. Its most 
northern end is farther south than our Te- 
hachapi Pass and San Diego is farther north 
than Jerusalem. The little town of the 
Savior’s birth lies five miles east of the Holy 
City, nestling in the low hills that look down 
on the sparkling waters of the Dead Sea ten 
miles distant. This Salt Sea into which runs 
a sullen stream—the river Jordan—re- 
sembles our Salton Sea, for both are below 
sea-level and have common characteristics. 





*Professor McAdie is at the head of the Weather Bureau in 
n Francisco. 


Sweet as May!”—E., R. Sill. 


The former is somewhat larger, much deeper 
and saltier. It has a relatively high tem- 
perature, and indeed the salinity of the water 
is a good index of the general warmth of the 
entire basin, because high salt content is the 
cumulative result of rapid evaporation, 
which in turn is due to high temperature. 

We have good reasons for believing that 
there has been no noticeable or permanent 
change in the climate of the district since the 
first Christmas, or for that matter since the 
days of David or even further back to the 
time when the great lawgiver of Israel led 
his rebellious countrymen through the 
northern shoals of the Red Sea, not far from 
what is now the Suez Canal. 

At Jerusalem itself the highest recorded 
temperature is about 112° F. and the lowest 
25° F. The mean temperature is 62° F. 
The high mean is due largely to the long 
warm spell lasting from April to November 
and the hot afternoons of this period. In 
general the climate of the interior of Pales- 
tine resembles that of the southern interior 
valleys of California. On the other hand 
the climate of western Palestine or the sec- 
tion bordering on the Mediterranean—a 
land flowing with milk and honey—is much 
like that of the coast section of California, 
where the mean temperature for December, 
from San Diego to San Francisco, does 
not vary much from 50° F. Both are 
regions where the citron blooms and the olive 
thrives. 

The first Christmas then came during the 
rainy season, or if you will, the winter, 
though the word now has different meanings 
in different lands. The dry period or true 
summer is from May to October, the ripen- 
ing period, culminating in the harvests. In 
Palestine as in California the winter is the 
rainy or germinating period, the time of 
plowing, seeding and the eariy growth. 

























The seasonal rainfall at Jerusalem is 23 
inches, the same as that of the San Francisco 
Bay section. And the rain when it falls is 
hailed with joy, for while the long cloudless 
days of summer have their measure of de- 
light, yet it is in the cloud and rain that the 
promise lies of a bountiful yield from 
thirsty but responsive fields. 

How then does it happen that in the minds 
of most of us, the coming of Christmas is 
associated with snow and ice and the win- 
ter’s cold! Largely because there was 
grafted upon the early celebrations of the 
festival, customs and practices peculiar to 
the countries of northern Europe. The 
bringing in of the Yule log, the wassail-bowl, 
the harnessed reindeer of old Santa Claus, 
are all essentially innovations. Years of 
familiar association have endeared these to 
us and it will not be easy to break from 
traditions so beloved of youth and held in 
such fond remembrance by age. Nor would 
one wish it altogether. Yet in a newer land, 


Tetrazzini’s Christmas Carol 





















under more genial skies, facing the great 
populations of the young-old nations, with- 
out doubt we shall pay as the years go, 
less regard to the outer forms, and 
reverence more the deeper significance of 
Christmas. 

To us in California, then, belongs the real 
Christmas weather. It may be under the 
wide and open sky, out-of-doors, facing the 
dark outlines of the mountains; or near the 
sea, looking west to the low-lying, hushed 
waters; or in the city’s central square, in 
orderly assemblage under the clear stars, 
listening with swelling heart to exotic song: 
but where e’er it be, our thankfulness shall 
be greater and our joy keener for the bless- 
ing granted. So shall new ways of cele- 
brating the birth that occurred on Bethle- 
hem’s quiet hillside, almost in the fields and 
under the open sky, long years ago, come 
into wider use; and ever as they spread may 
there be increasing peace upon earth and 
good-will among men. 


Tetrazzini’s Christmas Carol 


N the morning of the day before Christ- 
mas a veil of fog lay over the Bay of San 
Francisco. It was not the sea-born 
vapor that sweeps in from the Pacific on 
summer afternoons, brought in by the 


street from the upper windows of the Palace 
Hotel. From one of these an eager face 
peered through an immense wreath of red- 
wood leaves and toyon berries, California’s 
imitation of a cold weather Christmas. A 
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mist seemingly 
bent on mischief, marring the blue and silver 
weather of a California winter, pretending 
that the new grass on the hillsides needed 
the same service that the sea-fog renders the 
city gardens in summer. The fog slipped 
up Market street from the bay and hid the 





now living, was 
hoping most eagerly of all. Suddenly down 
Geary street from the shining sea, the Decem- 
ber sun drove his chariot magnificently and 
the mischievous fog fled before him, back to 
the haunts of the Suisun duck. The diva’s 
face was illuminated through the Christmas 
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wreath as by a spot-light; she clapped her 
hands, and her voice leaped joyfully up a 
golden stairway of chromatic tones. 

The gilding on Lotta’s fountain flashed 
in the sun as though conscious that it played 
a romantic part in this episode of sentiment. 
The spirit of the fountain might well 
feel kinship with this singer of to-day, 
remembering the singer of other days. 
Those were times, in the early sixties, when 
Lotta ruled as absolute queen in the new 
yet sea-gray town by the Golden Gate. In 
those days Gilbert’s Melodeon stood on the 
corner of Kearny and Clay, almost in sight 
of the crossroads where Lotta set her gift in 
1875, and where Tetrazzini sang, nearly 
forty years later, in a cafon of office sky- 
scrapers. That early theater rang with the 
sweet girlish song of ‘When This Cruel War 
is Over” and the tributes of the miners came 
rattling down on the primitive stage. From 
San Francisco Lotta went back into the 
great seasoned world and repeated the tri- 
umphs that the enthusiasm of the frontier 
town had given her. But she never forgot 
her first days on Kearny street, and a token 
of her gratitude and her love stands to-day 
at the vortex of the city’s keenest life. That 
was the first present San Francisco received. 
Many other fountains have come since then, 
ranging from a self-immortalizing effigy, 
in iron whiskers and frock coat, to the spirit 
of the mechanic in heroic bronze. When 
Tetrazzini came back from the homage of 
the world to the western city that had first 
acclaimed her, she, too, was moved to an 
expression of gratitude and she chose the 
same spot where Lotta had recorded her 
devotion. 

Tetrazzini’s gift was like no other ever 
given a city. It had no material existence. 
It was a flood of angelic song poured forth 
in the heart of the city’s streets, under the 
sparkling stars of Christmas eve. Those 
who must think in dollars measured the 
song, on the basis of the diva’s annual 
earnings, at $2,500. It was a twofold gift, 
an affectionate acknowledgment and an 
unselfish exploitation. Under the gracious- 
ness of the act, the ungracious “‘press-agent 
stunt” falls on deaf ears. It is Tetrazzini 
who is press-agent for San Francisco—a 
novel situation for you! She had an audi- 
ence of over a hundred thousand ‘‘dead- 
heads,” fully half of whom had paid to hear 
her elsewhere at one time or another. 


Tetrazzini’s Christmas Carol 


Trolley-cars were stopped, even the busy 
presses in the newspaper offices surrounding 
the scene went still for the moment. 
Tetrazzini sang joyously, with no fear of 
the open air, for the December night was 
soft and quiet. She sang “The Last Rose 


of Summer,”’ but there is no last rose in 
California; in the home gardens of the city 
a myriad roses were blooming daily. The 














“I love no city more than this one. 


Where else could I 
sing outdoors on Christmas Eve!” 


, 


singer, a child of sunny Italy, cried: ‘This 
is my country; nowhere else could I sing 
like this, out-of-doors on Christmas eve!”’ 
Tetrazzini’s gift to San Francisco was a 
tribute to all California. Her carol on 
Christmas eve recognized that favored land 
as an enchanted garden where Christmas 
means roses and orange-blossoms, clear 
skies and the constant song of birds. 
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In the Shadow of the Dragon 


By GRANT CARPENTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


First of a series of eight stories interwoven with quaint and 
unfamiliar phases of Chinese life. 


This is the story of a bad Fung Shui* that came to the family of Quan through 
the wicked disturbance of an ancestor’s bones; the multiplied misfortunes that 


followed, through the machinations of evil spirits; and the ingenious manner in 


which Quan Quock Ming} effected a temporary escape therefrom. 


Y mother, with the waters of 

sorrow streaming down _ her 

cheeks and falling on mine, had 

held me close in her arms and 

kissed me for the last time, and 
had slipped her last silver coin into my 
trembling hand. I had waved my yellow 
silk handkerchief until I could no-longer 
distinguish her form in the group ashore, 
or hear her voice admonishing me to be a 
good boy and never, never forget her. Then 
it seemed that the summer sun was suddenly 
obscured, and the harbor was full of dismal 
depths into which the sampan threatened 
to plunge after each sickening uplift; and I, 
who had been so eager to depart and so 
fearful that I might not, was filled with a 
mighty longing to return, knowing that I 
could not. 

Then it was that I crouched in the stern 
of the sampan and whimpered like a sick 
puppy, until a wrench at one ear and a slap 
on the mouth made me yelp and take my 
knuckles out of my eyes to discover the rude 
interrupter of my grief; and I, a very small 
boy with a large and disconsolate heart, 
stared in gaping terror through a fresh flow 
of tears at—him, a very big man with a 
terribly fierce frown. 

“Hai-e-e!” he growled. “There are two 
lessons in one, and nothing to pay. That 
should teach you to keep your ears open and 
your mouth shut.” 

His severity and my discomfort impelled 
me to put one hand over my mouth and the 
other over the ear for protection and alle- 
viation, especially as I had nothing better 
to do with my hands. Then realizing that 


one covered an ear which he had commanded 
me to keep open, and the other could hardly 
hold my mouth, through which my heart 
was ready to burst, a new spasm of fear 
seized me, and I held both hands over my 
closed lips, let my tears trickle through my 
fingers and smothered my distress in sobs. 
The fierce one relaxed his frown, but still 
staring at.me, said, not unkindly: 

“Now, my son, that your ears are open, 
you may listen. First dry your eyes, then 
open your mouth and speak of the causes of 
such a disturbance.” 

When I had succeeded in swallowing my 
heavy heart, I told him, with many tears 
and sobs, the exact truth (which is not so 
difficult when one is very young); and the 
truth was that my mother, fortunately, had 
many children, though little money, while 
my uncle, unfortunately, had no children 
and much money; that I had no father, but 
my uncle in the land of the white foreign 
devils beyond the great sea had adopted me, 
and would teach me to earn money and 
worship my ancestors; that it was a long 
way to the place where the sun rises, and it 
might be a very long time before I could see 
my mother again; and that I doubted if the 
silver coin she had given me, even though 
it were the equivalent of a thousand copper 
cash, would pay my passage back, if I 
should become sick for my home or be 
stoned by the fan quai.t 

“My son—” his voice was earnest and 
his demeanor grave—‘‘even at this moment 





*Fate dependent upon spirits, demons and the elements. 
+Bright Country Quan. 
fForeign devils. 
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you are more fortunate than I, for I have 
nothing—no money, no women folk, no 
ancestors, and, worst of all, I have a bad 
fung shui.” 

I glanced at the handkerchief in which he 
carried a few articles, and observing it he 
continued: 

“That holds as little promise as my life— 
a cold pipe, a box without opium and a 
lamp without oil. How can one live and 
prosper with a bad fung shui, when he 
cannot drive away the evil spirits that 
pursue him?” 

I could not answer that, nor could I 
understand how one could preserve his life 
so long and his health so well without the 
blessings that come on favoring winds and 
flowing waters from the tombs of ancestors 
advantageously located. I knew that my 
mother would never have permitted my 
departure if the geomancers, who selected 
the burial-place of my father, had not assured 
her that the fung shui was good. So I 
merely shook my head. 

“One more lesson, my son,” and when I 
quickly clapped a protecting hand over the 
ear that had not been pulled, he smiled a 
little and said: “Not of that sort. But 
attend upon what I shall say. You have a 
good fung shui, no doubt, so if you would 
be both prosperous and happy have always 
a tranquil mind, a courageous heart and a 
generous hand. Remember that you have 
kindred, money and ancestors, while I— 
why I have not so much as a single friend 
or a copper in cash.” 

He seemed so melancholy and winked his 
eyes so quickly that I was quite sure, had 
he been as young as I, he, too, would have 
whimpered; and I knew that his liver was 
large with benevolence, though his hand 
was heavy when he was disturbed. 

I had been so much humored and so 
seldom reproved by indulgent relatives 
that I was altogether unaccustomed to such 
correction as he had administered, but 
instead of resenting it deeply, I felt that he 
was one I should respect, obey and serve; 
and to show that I was worthy of the interest 
he had taken in me, I asked very politely: 

“What is your honored surname?” 

“My insignificant surname is Quan,” he 
replied. 

“Distinguished 
what is your age?” 
‘“‘Alas, I have wasted forty years.” 

“Sir scholar, I would be your poor, cheap 


and venerable Quan, 
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friend, but I doubt if my fung shut would 
help you.” 

“My son, you have a benevolent liver 
and a proper respect for your elders, so we 
shall be friends and help one another when 
ever possible—shall we not?” 

We had reached the ship before I could 
frame words to tell him how happy I was 
to find so good a friend, even though he had 
a bad fung shui and no ancestors; and then 
I remembered that he had no money either, 
so I paid the sampan man twenty cash—ten 
for him and ten for me. And from that 
moment Quan Quock Ming has never failed 
to give me good advice when I required it, 
and I have never refused to give him money 
when he needed it. Therefore our friend- 
ship has endured. 


* * 


As long ago as I can remember I was told 
that if I were not a good and obedient boy 
I would be given over to the white foreign 
devils, who would carry me to the other side 
of the world in a great devil boat that had 
no oars or sails, but was driven by fire; so 
when I found myself in the hands of the 
fan quai and upon just such a vessel, I was 
terrified, even though many of my country 
men were with me and did not seem to be 
disturbed in the least. Then I had the 
thought that the tale of my uncle adopting 
me had been concocted to get me away with 
as little trouble as possible, and I wondered 
what wickedness of mine had finally decided 
my mother upon the execution of her oft- 
repeated threat; and whether she had given 
me up willingly or with the sincere regret 
that she had manifested. 

In my doubts and fears I felt greatly the 
need of my new-found friend, and I kept 
as close to him as possible, being at the same 
time very watchful; and once when a fan 
quai sailor sta.ced suddenly toward me I 
seized Quan Quock Ming’s arm and 
screamed in a convulsion of terror. Every 
one laughed at me, but I did not relax my 
vigilance and hung closer on his heels, being 
careful to keep him between myself and the 
white devils who tortured me with grim 
ances and grabs at me. That was no easy 
task, as he took no rest at all, but continually 
walked hither and thither, sometimes 
quickly, sometimes slowly, pausing occa 
sionally in a way that led me to believe he 
intended to rest, then starting off again so 
suddenly that I could scarcely keep pace 









“A new spasm of fear seized me 


Down into the sleeping quarters 
where some of my countrymen were chatting 
or smoking opium, then up again, and to 
this and to that side of the vessel he would 


with him. 


hurry. He paused oftenest and longest 
where the opium smokers were, speaking to 
no one, and even ignoring the customary 
greetings and friendly inquiries of our 
countrymen, but watching intently while 
one prepared his opium, and then rushing 
away at the first puff of smoke. 

As darkness fell over the harbor the small 
boats hurried back to their moorings. One 
by one the twinkling lights appeared here 
and there, and I shivered a little, more from 


ind I held both hands over my closed lips’ 


the fearful stillness than the evening cold. 
Quan Quock Ming, too, seemed fearful, 
for he started at sounds and shrank at 
shadows, and at times cursed or muttered 
or gesticulated excitedly. His inexplicable 
behavior augmented my fears, so I crept 
closer to him in my loneliness, hoping he 
would speak with me and stay the tears that 
were ready to flow. And he did. Though 
Quan Quock Ming has been my very best 
friend for many years I have never known 
him to converse with anyone so freely as 
with me that evening, while we stood at 
the side of the ship watching the lights on 
the shore that we were to leave on the morrow. 
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““My son,” said he, “we shall soon leave 
behind us our country, our homes, our 
people and our ancestors.” 

“But, sir scholar,” said I, “‘you told me 
that you had no ancestors.” 

“T had ancestors, but I have lost them.” 

I waited for him to explain that to me, 
but as he remained silent I asked: 

“Would you be good enough to tell me, 
sir scholar, how one can lose his ancestors, 
except by death; and then their spirits 
return to him?” 

He turned his eyes from the shore and 
kept them cast down as he walked quickly 









can have knowledge of the service we 
render them?” 

“When Tsze Kung asked the illustrious 
Kung-foo-tszet that, the master answered: 
‘There is no present urgency about the 
point. Hereafter you will know for your- 
self.’ 

(Quan Quock Ming stopped suddenly 
before me, and gripping my arm so hard 
that I winced with the pain of it, said: 

“The sons of Quan know for themselves!” 

Then he sighed deeply, and turning, 
rested his arms on the vessel’s rail, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the distant shore that 








to and fro without speaking, while I, with grew darker each moment as the lights P 
very long strides, attempted to keep pace began to wink themselves out; and after a . 
with him so that I might not lose his answer. few moments of silence he began to speak . 
While I was thinking that I may have given _ in low, earnest tones. ‘ 
offense by asking an impertinent question, “There was one of the family of Quan,” : 
he said: he said, “who grew weary of the beatings , 
“Your father died, and his friends went of the village schoolmaster by day and the ; 
to the housetop and called to him to return. watching of his father’s pulse field by night, . 
They placed uncooked rice and roasted and he took to the river—the great river that 
flesh by his side and afterward buried his _ bears the good and the bad, the profitable 
body in the earth with the head to the north, and the unprofitable, the unstable living y 
while they, with their faces to the south, and the unburied dead steadily and irre : 
looked to heaven, whither his spirit will go _ sistibly to the sea. He paused where the : 
in its proper time. tide turns it back upon the shore and : 
“In every man, my son, the intelligent became a watcher of the river and a gatherer fs 
spirit is of the shan* nature, andthe animal of its burdens, skimming the surface and : 
spirit is of the kwei} nature, just as there searching its depths for the profit that may 
are male and female flowers upon the same come from the living or the dead. ; 
plant. All the living must die, and dying “In time the son of Quan bought a boat 5 
return to the ground with the kwei, but the and took a wife—one born and reared in a : 
shan issues forth and is finally displayed on — sampan, as were her parents and her grand : 
high in a condition of glorious brightness. parents before her. She seldom placed a . 
Kwei is the mother spirit that watches over foot upon the land, knowing the great city ; 
us here, while shan, the father spirit, is only as a place where one must leave his : 
finding the way to the Land of the Im- habitation and brave many unknown dan 
mortals. gers even to buy the evening meal. She took : 
“The shan of your father is now in the _ her place at the oars and did a man’s work : 
Ten Courts of Justice in the Kingdom of with her strong arms, and a man’s cursing ; 
the Dead, which lies at the bottom of a_ with her sharp tongue; and there she bore 
great ocean beneath the earth. The kwei him two sons, pausing only in her labors : 
of your father remains with his bones, which long enough to dip them in the muddy P 
are buried on a height in dry soil, that they _ waters of the river and put a single garment . 
may grow yellow with the passing of the upon each. | 
years, and rest in peace. And the kwei “Unlike others of the river class the father t 
looks down upon you with benevolence and _ had acquired enough of the classics to know : 
comes freely to the ancestral tablet on the their worth, and when his sons were old t 
family altar to receive your sacrifices and enough he sent them from the boat to the . 
hear your prayers. So it is with all your schoolroom to have the ancient wisdom : 
ancestors whose contented kwei has not yet beaten into their heads, while he plied the ‘ 
reunited with the purified shan in the Land oars with only their mother’s grumbling aid. t 
of the Immortals. Thus your fung shui Through the succeeding years he remained 
“fe 5 
is good. —___—. ‘ 


‘“‘But is it true, sir scholar, that the dead 


*Male. tFemale. 
tConfucius. 











“He became 





and being altogether a worthy man, 
merited the good fortune that came to 
him so unexpectedly, for one day he 
found the floating body of a white for- 
4 eign devil, and in the pockets were 150,000 
4 cash, all in coined gold, of which one 
ounce is the equivalent of 12,000 cash. 
Being well advanced in years, he turned 
his boat up the river toward his native 
village where all were his near kin; and 
there he bought a good house and pro- 
ductive land, and settled himself to 
spend his old age in such ease and tran- 
quility as the possession of great wealth 
would warrant. 

“When his kinsmen of the village 
learned of his opulence they protested 
¥ great friendship and sought loans, plead- 





4 ing various needs; and when he refused 
é them as courteously as possible, they 
4 tried to defraud him in devious ways. 
2 May their wicked hearts be eaten by 


dogs! But they failed, for he knew the 
ways of the country as well as the man- 
ners of the city. The villagers became 
very angry and did much to vex and 
annoy him; and when he still walked his 
way with no show of resentment, they 
a became bolder till even the old women 
and children would shout after him: 

: “ “Ffai-e-e! Ducks fatten on the livers 
of the dead!’ 

“Know, my son, that they who live by 
the land feel a great superiority over 
such as live by the water, and speak of 
them as ‘ducks.’ So those words were 
4 contemptuous. And in the third ward 
: of the ninth court of justice ducks feed 
upon the livers of the dead; therefore 
those words were insulting. 

“Often the villagers” 
stealthily set their dogs 
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poor, honest, industrious and economical, \-> 
late 


inn) 
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a watcher of the river and a ga 
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therer of its burdens 


old mother—may their wicked skulls 
be filled with porcupines!—and laugh 
when she jumped in fright to avoid 
the curs that snapped at her bare heels, 
for she would never wear shoes, though 
the stones made her limp and hobble. 

“In time he of the family of Quan 
selected wives for his sons from a neigh- 
boring village, and though all of his 
kinsmen, with their wives and their chil- 
dren, went to the wedding feasts with 
trifling presents and soft words, they ate 
and carried away much more than they 
gave, and secretly cursed the provider. 

“The family worked diligently in the 
fields and grew good crops, but they 
could not watch so closely that their en- 
vious kinsmen would not steal the 
grain before it could be garnered; and 
often the elders of the village imposed 
heavy fines upon the old man because 
he would not assist others in guarding 
their crops against thieves, while his 
own was being stolen. May their rotting 
bones be rapped with hammers! And 
when the floods washed away a bit of 
ground from a field, the owner would 
go at night and take baskets of soil 
from the fields of Quan. 

“The old mother could never accus- 
tom herself to village life or to farm 
labor, and was never content with the 
earth under her feet or a roof over her 
head. She often humiliated the family 
and exposed herself to the ready ridicule 
of the villagers by running away to the 
river, sitting in the rain or wading in the 
roads when a heavy downpour made 
/ torrents of them. As the villagers 
more vexatious she used _ her 


erew 
sharp tongue more frequently, 
yes and the old father was no 


= longer strong enough to give 
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her such a beating as would keep her quiet 
in the house. 

“One day, after she had beaten both of 
her sons and their wives with a stick, and 
quarreled with her husband because he 
would not let her go back to the sampan 
and the river, she climbed to the roof of the 
house, took off her clothing in the sight of 
the whole village and yelled and cursed 
until she could no longer make a sound. 
Her husband, in shame and disgrace, took 
to his bed and refused meat and drink; and 
when it was whispered through the village 
that he was about to die, his kinsmen 
quarreled among themselves over the selec- 
tion of a funeral director. 

“The sons, who must be plunged in grief 
upon the death of their father, could do 
nothing so improper as to attend to the 
business themselves; and it was certain that 
much money would be spent upon the 
funeral of such a wealthy man. It 
equally certain that many cash would stick to 
the fingers of the director. When the elders 
could not settle the question among them- 
selves, they went to see the old father about 
it, and the family was not so discourteous as 
to refuse them admittance to his bedside. 

“ “Vou are about to die, venerable uncle,’ 
said one, ‘and we have come to ask that you 
select one among us to direct your funeral.’ 

“*T do not believe it possible for me to 
die now,’ said the old man, very politely, 
‘though I would, very gladly and quickly, if 
I but had gold leaf to eat. I cannot hang 
or drown myself, for such a cheap death 
would be a great disgrace to one of my 
station; but, alas! I am too poor to buy gold 
leaf and die an expensive death.’ 

““*You are very wrong, venerable uncle, 
to say such a thing,’ argued another, and 
all of them nodded their heads many times. 
‘You are surely about to die of a sickness, 
and even if you are not, we would respect 
you none the less if you should, upon re- 
flection, decide to hang or to drown your- 


was 


self. Remember, it is only very high 
officials who can eat gold leaf.’ 
““And do not forget, venerable and 


respected uncle,’ urged another, ‘that you 
have lost your face in the village. If you 
should take your own life at once it would 
establish your innocence; but if you should 
die a lingering death people would still talk.’ 

“Then all of them busied themselves in 
taking off the clothing he wore, in putting 
the funeral garments upon him, and in 





In the Shadow of the Dragon 





bringing in the coffin that he had kept in 
readiness for a long time, each meanwhile 
urging such reasons as he could give why 
he should be selected to take charge of the 
burial. 

““T am your blood relative and nearest 
kinsman, venerable uncle, and_ therefore 
should bury you,’ said ‘one. 

“*VYou have had no experience with 
funerals, and I have had a great deal, and 
have always satisfied the relatives of the 
dead,’ argued another. 

“But neither of you has a catafalque 
or dishes, as I have,’ declared a third. 
‘Therefore I will not have to rent them, and 
that will be a great saving.’ 

““The most important matter is the 
sacrificial meats,’ urged another. ‘I am a 
butcher and therefore can buy very cheaply, 
and I will watch closely, so that none will 
be stolen.’ 

“Thus they wrangled until the old man 
turned his back upon them and died without 
saying another word. The elders of the 
village held many meetings to discuss the 
question, all at the house of the dead, and 
it was necessary for the family to provide 
a feast each time until the funeral director 
was selected. The elder son gave him 
20,000 cash to buy the meats and cover the 
other expense, and he sent to a nearby 
village for an ox, two pigs, a goat and many 
fowls; but on the way home the kinsmen of 
the family attacked the bearers with sticks 
and stones, drove them off and stole the 
meats. May boiling oil be dripped upon 
their naked bodies! 

‘The son gave the director 10,000 more 
cash, but he was dishonest and bought little 
meat, and the greater part of it was stolen 
by the villagers while the family waited for 
the geomancer to select a burial-place that 
would assure a good fung shui to the 
descendants of the dead; and when the 
funeral director led the musicians, the 
bearers and the mourners across a field of 
growing pulse to the chosen spot, the owner 
of the field, with some of his neighbors, 
attacked the procession, beat the mourners 
and threw the coffin into the road. Undei 


cover of night laborers placed it in the tomb; 
and the sons lost their faces in the village 
because they gave their father, who was a 
wealthy man, such a poor, cheap funeral. 

“In the three years’ period of mourning, 
the sons, of course, could transact no business 
and 


raise no crops. The old mother 
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wandered away to the river and was never 


seen again. At the end of the third year the 
brothers sold the house and land for 80,000 
cash, but they could not be so discourteous 


as to count the strings when they were a4 
, y 


paid over by the middlemen, so after- 
ward found only 850 instead of 1,000 
cash to the string. 

“Still with confidence in the good for 
tune that must come to them from the 
bones of their ancestor, resting in tran- 
quility in a high place, they turned 
their faces to the city at the mouth of 
the river, and took up the former voca- 
tion of their father. By industry and 
frugality they saved nearly 15,000 cash 
in three years, and then the wife and the 
infant son of the elder brother—his first 
born—died upon the same day. 

“Aih-yah! Such a terrible misfortune 
could come only from a bad fung shui! 

“The brothers could not rest until 
the elder had returned to his father’s 
tomb to learn if by any chance the 
grave had been disturbed, or if water 
that mildews the bones had invaded it. 
Hai-e-e! It was worse than that—much 
worse. The body had been removed, 
and the remains of another were resting 
there. An elder of the village had died, 
and his relatives had stolen the tomb 
so that they might get a good fung 
shui, while the bones of Quan were rot- 
ting in a damp hole at the foot of the 
hill. 

“The son first offered sacrifices t 
the tutelary gods and worshiped the 
memory of his ancestors at the village 
temple, and then made complaint to the 
elders, saying: 

““*These wicked men have murdered 
my wife and my first-born son by steal- 
ing my father’s grave and throwing his 
bones in low place,’ but the elders only 
shook their heads and answered: j 

““Tf murder has been committed 
you should complain to the district 
magistrate.’ 

“When, very justly and properly, he 
gave the son of him who had been buried 
in his father’s tomb a_ well-deserved 





beating, the elders met together again , 


and listened to the shouting of the one 
who had been beaten, urging always: 
“ «Tell us more.’ : 
“But they turned deaf ears 
to the son of Quan, saying: 
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“““ 


‘You talk too much.’ 
“They decided that for his wickedness he 


and his descendants should be cut off forever 


from the family of Quan and denied 


hm jf 


7 





\\. whence 


the 
right to worship the ancestral gods at 
the village temple. Then his kinsmen 
set upon him with sticks and stones and 
drove him away. May sheep tread the 
festering flesh from their bones! 

“Bruised and bleeding he dragged 
himself to the feet of the district magis 
trate, complained of the beating he had 
received and had the villagers brought 
to answer. They knocked their foreheads 
upon the floor, shed many tears and 
cried out: 

“ “This wicked man attacked a peace 
ful clansman without provocation 
who had performed his filial duty well by 
burying his father in a good place at 
great expense.’ 

“<Tt is true that this man has dis 
turbed the peace of honest villagers,’ 
said the magistrate. ‘Let him be beaten 
upon the feet with bamboos and then 
be kept in prison until his kinsmen 
pay the villagers 10,000 cash as damages,’ 
but he said nothing of the 10,000 cash 
the younger brother had to pay to him 
as squeeze. 

“Aih-yah! What terrible misfortunes 
come from a bad fung shui! 

“The brothers returned to Canton, 
tramping and begging like wandering 
Hakkas, but there they quickly hunted 
out a near kinsman of one of the wicked 
elders of the village up the river, and 
gave him a good beating. Within a 
week their boat was destroyed in the 
night time. 

“Thus the misfortunes that one must 
expect from a bad fung shui pursued 
them wherever they went, and they knew 
that they could not hope for peace or 
prosperity until their father’s bones were 
reinterred in the place selected for them, 
where they would be at rest and his 
spirit would be content and benevolent. 
So together they went to the village 
their wives had come and 
there employed men to go at night, 
throw the bones of the elder out of 
the grave, and reinter the remains of 
their father; but the villagers soon 
found it out, and they threw the 
body back in the hole at 
the foot of the hill. 
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‘The brothers were good, pious men, 
determined to fulfil their filial duty to the 
dead, so they hired fighting men to go to 

village of the clan of Quan on the 
irket day and beat the elders; but com- 
plaint was made, the brothers were thrown 

0 prison and beaten and starved until 

ir last copper cash had been wrung from 

m. Then their home in the city was 


ned at night, and 


all of their ancestral 
How 


such terrible things to happen, except 


lets were destroyed. is it possible 


rough a bad fung shui? 

‘The brothers, without 
lter and without ancestors, found a kins 
n of their mother who was good enough 
take them upon his junk, but on the 
ond day it was sunk in the river | 
The 


1 


but his 


without money, 


ya 


younger Was 


ten vear-old daughter 


typhoon. wife of the 
aro vned, 
s saved and sold as a slave. 
‘It may have happened that the brothers 
re not drowned, though they were seen 
either upon 


no more, 


ve; and it may be that it 


Villd 


sold the daughter for money enough to pay 
the passage of one to the land of the /an 


11, ( 1 is plentiful and easily 
acquired. But this much is certain: If 
ill fight for his father’s 

] 
| 


in his own, for tl 





tomb until he is 


knelt 





brothers 


ieir father at midnight, and, cutting off 
the head of a chicken, took a solemn oath 
to perform their filial duty if it took their 
last cash and their last breath. 

“So it is, my son, that one may lose 
cestors. It is vain for him 
ancestral tablets upon the family altar, for 


the spirits are blind to his pious sacrifices 


ls 


to place 
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and deaf to his earnest prayers when his 


fung shui is bad; but they come in strange 


vays, and in unexpected forms, and at 
inopportune moments, bringing pain, misery 
and misfortune. Even a son may be born 
to him, and at the very instant of his re 
joicing over the great good fortune, the child 


will die; and then he knows that it was not 
really a son, but an evil spirit sent in that 


+ 


guise to mock him. 
vith fearful visions, and his days are 1 
of woe. 
“You have, no doubt, observed my per 
my son, for all this day I hay 
lamity is 
le 


turbations, 
felt that some great ca 
and I have not a sing 
sacrifice to the gods, that it may be averted 
\ih-yah !” 

Quan Quock Ming looked about him 


apprehensively, peering this way and that 





into the darkness, opening and closing his 
hands convulsively and breathing brokenly, 
until I was nearly dead with fright. And 
then, quite providentiall I i 
silver coin my mother 
offered it to him, crying: 

‘Take this quickly! 


He seized it and ran quickly toward the 








en to grope my Way throug 1¢ 
] 5 | } . . 
iwful darkness. 
I found Quan Quo Ming lying upo 
his berth in placid and lanquid content 
His eves were bright and his brow unfur 


rowed as he smiled upon me, a 

“My son, my pipe is warm, 
opium in my box, there is oil 1 1 
and there is confidence in my heart, for th 
evil spirits no longer pursue.” 





“There is opium in my box, there is oil in my lamp, and the evil spirits no longer pursue 












































Presidio Hill 
(San Diego) 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Saber and cross on this historic crown 


Began the conquest of our western sward, . 
\dvancing, while they builded fort and town, 
The kingdom of the Lord. 
The whale calved, then, in San Diego Bay, 
And in the kelp beds off the Loman shore, 
The otter bred. Tales of that deedful day 
Leap to men’s lips no more; 
But yonder pair, the Parent Palms, oft tell 
Two things, as of them all their dream were made: 
How first rang out the branch-swung mission bell, 
How Padre Serra prayed. a 
| 
The while they speak, the old winds softer blow 
Past palsied Old Town, drowsing in the sun, 
Breathing some pertinent burden—‘Long ago \ 
The padre’s work was done!” 


Come whence we may, memorial murmurs find 
The he art of us who on these grasses tread; 
’Tis benediction, not the warm sea-wind. 
The breath on the bowed head, 


First felt here when pale Serra bowed, his lip 
Quivering with victory, in the Master’s name, 
As, with the sight of trust, he saw the ship 
lar in the sun’s low flame. 


\nd the Lord’s gate was safe. This mother hill, 
Under clear skies, beside the Peaceful Sea, 
Her voices all, V hen winds are loud or still, 


\re sweet with memory. 


At this dusk hour—scarce voice enough to tell 
Whether it be of silence or of sound 

The day is saying once again, ‘‘Farewell, 
God’s unforgotten ground!” 


The trusting toil, the courage of it all! 

The votive grasses tremble and grow still: 
The heavens are bending low—’tis evenfall 
On old Presidio Hill. 
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Running a Buftalo Blockade 


By FE. A. McDANIEL 


ILLUSTRATE 


PEAKING of buffalos,”’ said my 
friend Dr. Fowler one stormy win- 
ter evening, “reminds me of the 
trip I made up the Missouri river 
in 1867. I saw millions of them, 

and like Horace Greeley, who said he saw 
five million in one herd, and refused to take 
off a single buffalo when the statement was 
questioned, I repeat I saw millions of them. 
I will not attempt to say how many million, 
but there were more than a million anyway.” 

We all knew this remark was the prelude 
to a good story. Some lighted cigars, others 
drew up comfortable chairs, and the doctor 
lighted one of his favorite Havanas, selected 
a comfortable wicker rocker and began: 

“In the spring of 1867, having graduated 
from a Virginian medical college, I decided 
to take Horace Greeley’s advice, go west 
and grow up with the country. 

“I arrived at St. Joe, Missouri, the latter 
part of May and after looking over the situ 
ation there I decided to join the gold-hunters 
and go to Montana. At that time there was 
great excitement over the recent discovery 
of gold in Montana and hundreds of miners 
and speculators were bound there. 

“A great many steamboats were going up 
the river that spring and I decided to board 
the first boat on which I could take passage. 
I did not have to wait long. The steamer 
Octavia, a new boat built especially to 
navigate the upper Missouri, by Captain 
Le Barge, came along and I fortunately 
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secured the only stateroom left. On the 
22d of May, 1867, we sailed for the north 
west country. As I said, the boat was built 
especially to navigate the upper Missouri 
and plied between St. Louis and Fort Ben 
ton, the head of navigation on the Missouri 
river. 

“Tt had the good fortune to fall in with 
quite a distinguished company of govern 
ment officials and business men who were 
going to the new Eldorado either on official 
business or in the interest of some mining 
project in which they were _ interested. 
Among the officials were Green Clay Smith, 
recently appointed governor of the territory, 
congressional delegate Layne and Sol Mer 
ridith, surveyor-general. 

“The Sioux Indians were troublesome 
that year and because the government 
officials were on board, the war department 
detailed a company of soliders in command 
of First Lieutenant O’Harra for guard duty. 
There was another distinguished passenger 
whose name I forgot to mention, Captain 
Speer, of the English army, an officer of the 
Royal Horse Guards, who was making a 
tour of the country for pleasure, so he said, 
although it was suspected that he was on a 
special mission for his government to make 
some inquiry concerning the Alaska bound 
ary line. There were several ladies on 
board, among them being the wife of Lieu 
tenant O’Harra and two daughters of Cap 
tain Le Barge, the owner of the boat. It 
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steamer Octavia was name 
“T shall never forget 1 


iat trip; I was 


young, full of adventure and capable of 
enjoying life. I was just twenty-three years 
of age, but I had fought through the war as 
a soldier of the south and had had consider- 


able experience for my years. I was a cap 
tain when I was eighteen, was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner and j 
recovering from my wounds 


ll 


Vas ju 


when Lee Sur 
rendered and the war ended. 

“The Octavia was a very fast boat. We 
passed over fo ly other steamers before we 
had complete i i 
to the northern lights we were able to travel 
most of the night; would run until about 


eleven o’clock, when we would tie up to the 


shore, but by three o’clock in the morning 
it would be 


proc eed. 


ight enough for the boat to 
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traces of l 
and then a wood station where river-steam 
ers purchased wood from squawmen. 
“After ente 
we found very few 
captain had | 
a crew of Missouri 





the land of the Dakotas 


1A } stati but the 
Wood stations, but the 





yrovided tor this by 
wood choppers, wnose 
duty 1t was to go ashore and 


vy] 


chop wood 
when it was necessary to replenish our sup 
ply, which was about every other day. It 
generally required half a day to 
ind the passengers always to ad\ 


of this opportunity to explore the 





We were always careful to have a fc 


along with rifles, to avoid being gobbled up 
by the Indians. We never n ippe 1ed 10 
encounter any of the redskins Phe 


presence of the blue coats was our saf 
We often ran across Indian si; 
The blow 


1s r 4) rt , » + + y . vat ] { ° 
whistle of the steamer twenty minutes betors 





+} “4 > l fie 
their signal-fires. 


leaving time was the signal for all to make 


tracks for the boa 


dag 


that warnin: 


disregarded 
“There was only one sad thing to mar the 
pleasure of the journey and that was the 
killing of the English army captain by one 
of the soldier sentinels one dark ni: 
“Captain Speer, the Englishman, was 
quite attentive to all the ladies and especially 
to Mrs. ©’Harra, the wife of the lieutenant 
in command of the i 
that the lieutenant remonstrated with his 
wife on several occasions about the attention 
she permitted the English captain to pay her. 
One night when the lieutenant and captain 


soldiers 
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was after the younger daughter that the 


met in the barré 0M, both being more or less 
under the influence of liquor, an encounter 
between the two was only prevented by the 
interference of mutual friends. 

“Captain Speer roomed up in ‘Texas,’ 
which was on the upper or hurricane deck 
of the steamer where a few staterooms were 
located back of the pilot-house on all large 
river-steamboats. We had tied up rather 
early on this particular night on account of 
a heavy rainstorm. Captain Speer and a 
yarty of friends remained up until after two 
clock enjoying a social time with cards 
and wine in the barroom. When the party 
broke up the English captain went up on 
the hurricane deck to go to his stateroom 

| shot by the sentinel posted there 
and killed instantly. I was awakened by 
the shot and hearing some heavy object fall 
on the deck just over my stateroom, A few 
moments later I was called by the second 
mate of the boat, who said that the English 
officer had been shot and was badly wounded. 


I dressed hurriedly and went upon deck. 
They had carried the Englishman to his 
stateroom but he was dead before I got 
“An investigation was made the next day, 
conducted by Governor Smith, Captain 
Le Barge and some of the other officials. 
The sentinel said he had been stationed on 
with positive 
orders to tire, without challenging, upon 
When 
asked who issued the order, he said Lieu 
tenant ©’Harra, his commanding officer. 
“Lieutenant ©’Harra said he issued or 


the upper deck about midnight, 


approaching upon deck. 


anvone 


ders for the sentinel to fire upon anyone 
approaching from land, without challenge, 
because we were in the Indian country and 


vas customary under such conditions t 
such orders, as he had no reason to 
anyone but an Indian would approach 
the boat from land. 





“The gentlemen who conducted the in 
vestigation came to the conclusion that it 
was a case of misunderstanding the orders 
of the commanding officer on the part of the 
sentinel, although the soldier insisted that 
there was no mistake on his part. Several 
of the passengers were decidedly of the 
opinion that Lieutenant O’Harra, knowing 
the habits of the English captain, who never 
retired until two or three a. m., ordered the 
sentinel to fire upon anyone approaching 
on deck, knowing who in all probability 
would be apt to be up at that hour. 
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“The matter never was settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody. The English 
government made a diplomatic inquiry 

hich obliged the government at Washing 
ton to make a further investigation. I was 
sent for several times to go to Sioux Falls 

testify before an army board, but | 
managed to avoid going by sending a dep 
osition each time. I know the case hung 
fire for seven or eight years, and I don’t 
know that it ever was formally closed up. 
The only positive conclusion I ever arrived 
t in connection with the affair was that the 
Englishman was dead. 

‘I was very much interested in the cap- 

in of the boat and tried to cultivate his 


acquaintance on all occasions. I have since 
thought that a latent interest in one of the 
captain’s pretty daughters might have in 


spired me to keep on the good side of the 
parent. When the captain was slightly in- 
disposed in consequence of a light cold I 
prescribed for him at the suggestion of one 
the young ladies, both of whom were very 
solicitous for their papa’s health, as all good 
daughters should be. The old captain in- 
dulgently accepted the concoctions which I 
prescribed for him and I presume he took 
some of them, although I have reason to 
believe he was guilty of supplementing my 
remedies with a hot scotch, retiring early 
for a few nights. Anyway in about three 
days he was rid of the cold. Both of the 
young ladies were profuse in their praises 
of my skill. I looked wise and modestly 
accepted their thanks. The old captain 
smiled and intimated that I had probably 
saved his life. It is my opinion, however, 
that the old fraud put much more faith in 
the hot scotches and the sweats he enjoyed 
between warm blankets in his berth than 


oO] 


he did in my prescriptions. 

“One afternoon I was upon the hurricane 
deck with the captain and I noticed far to 
the southwest, apparently many miles away, 
what I took to be the smoke of a large 
prairie fire. I called the captain’s attention 
to it but he told me I was mistaken, that 
what I saw was the dust arising from a 
large herd of buffalo going north to British 
Columbia. The captain told me he had 
observed the smoke or dust with his glasses 
two days before and then he aroused my 
interest considerably more by informing me 
that we would probably encounter the herd 
crossing the river within the next day or two. 
“It was not very long before all the pass- 


E. A. McDaniel 


engers knew that we were in sight of an 
immense drove of buffalo and would prob 
ably overtake them at the point where they 
would be crossing the river, within the next 
forty-eight hours. From that time all interest 
centered in that herd of buffalo. Everybody 
watched the dust rising in the air as long as 
it could be seen in the evening and the next 
morning it was the first thing looked for. 
“There were a number of old frontiersmen 
on board who had spent years on the plains 
and were familiar with the buffalo and its 
habits. They regaled us ‘tenderfeet’ with 
stories of the time when they were really 
numerous, not few and scattered as they 
vere at this time. I thought many of their 
tales were rather fishy, but later I was pre 
pared to believe any kind of a buffalo story 
that I heard. One old scout who had 
roamed the plains for years told me how the 
great herds would assemble on the plains 
in the spring and move north, and in the fall 
they would congregate again and migrate 
south. He said to the best of his knowledge 
and belief there was one commander to 
whom the rest of the herd yielded implicit 
obedience. Every spring the great herds 
that were scattered over the plains of Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Texas would begin to 
congregate and move north very quietly 
through Nebraska. They always waited 
till the new grass was well up and hardened 
and then at a certain time, apparently at a 
given signal, away they would go, the grand 
chief of the whole caravan taking the lead, 
the rest following and spreading out over 
the country, forming a massive “V.” Back 
of them all the other buffalo in the country 
would follow in close order, traveling just 
as fast as they could move. He told me of 
one instance where a herd was ten days in 
passing a given point. I have since had this 
fact verified by a reputable gentleman friend 
of my acquaintance in the United States 
mail service, and believe it to be absolutely 
true. My old scout friend explained how 
at a certain time in the afternoon of each day 
the leader would give a signal and instantly 
the whole herd would cease running and 
in a few moments they would scatter out 
and begin to feed. He said that it was not 
safe to try to pass through a herd while they 
were feeding, because the signal might come 
to move before one could get through, and 
then it would be all day with a fellow. 
“The numerous stories told by those on 
board who had seen great herds of buffalo 
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those of us 
fortunate and in 
anxiety to see the herd at the 
i » crossing the river. 
We were not doomed to disappointment, for 
on the second day after we first discovered 
the sign of the advancing hosts we came 
upon them in the midst of the river. On 
the morning of that day it was very evident 
from the dense clouds of dust which could 
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who had not been so 


creased our 


p int where 


from the lower deck 
at we were herd and 
would in all probability be with it before 
wWouid 1n al probability e up with 1t Dbetore 


night. 


now be seen plainly 


th nearing the 





river is very crooked up near the 
Brit While our general 
course had been north by west for several 


pr SSESSIONS. 





vas scarcely a day that in our 
we did not make almost 
I remember 
y along toward noon 
ywing the river almost due 


north for over an hour, and tl 


the compass. 





len we swung 


high 


around to the west. There was a 


r some time we were 


herd bec ause 
river was 
fifty to two hundred 


lo Keep pretty close 





ise the channel ran close 














to that side. or some time before we came 
to the bend of the river we could hear the 
dull, muffled roar ich Captain Le Barge 
said was caused by the heavy beat of the 
hoofs of the great herd of buffalo in their 
mad race to the north. 
ands were on deck eagerly watching 
or e first glimpse of the herd. As we 
neared the bend the noise became more 
distinct and we could plainly hear the splash 
of water: then we knew that our great desire 
as about to be realized. The buffalo we re 
crossing the river, and sure enough, as we 
S gs around the bend, close to the high 
bank on our k we beheld one of the most 
awe spiring sights it has ever fallen to the 
lot of any man or woman to witness. 


‘Previous to that time, nothing in nature 
had ever impressed me as being so sublime 
and all-powerful, or so absolutely resistless 
as the falls of Niagara; but here 
-act of living animals that for force and 

ceeded Niagara. I presume 
been at least half a mile from 
rounded the 
that distance the 


Was a 





throng when we 
pend ot 


the river, yet at 


roar was deafening. 








Running a Buffalo Blockade 






“Apparently as far as it was possible t 
q I 


see up the river there was a solid mass of 


struggling buffalo, pouring over the hig! 
bank which at that point was at least twenty 
feet above the water. There was no suc] 
thing as stopping. Each animal, when |} 
arrived at the jumping-off place, had no tim« 
to consider but was obliged to plunge in ani 
swim for the other shore. The bank, whicl 
had formerly risen straight up from th 
water, was worn down to an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. 

“The speed of the boat was reduced about 
wo-thirds as we approached the buffal 
swimming in the water. For the first mile 
we made fair progress. While the 
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was alive with buffalo they were not so 


iat they could 
out of the way of the boat ¢f we moved 
slowly. After t 


he first mil 
our way through, 


: ile we had to forces 
becat } 





center of the herd, the water was simply 


one living mass of buffalo, old and young, 
big and little. The ful 


force of deck hands 







were stationed on the front of the b 
and in front of the wheelho with long 


eo |e 
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poles with which they pushed the 


animals out of the way and kept them from 





being drawn under the wheels. Every fev 
minutes the engines would have to be 
stopped in order that the men mi; 


a passage through a particularly dense mass. 


lo not exaggerate when I say that |] 
ild easily have crossed the river walking 
backs of buffalo swimming in the 
water. It was impossible for them to keep 
out of the way; in fact they paid very little 
attention to our boat save to try to swim 
around us. 

“Captain Le upper 
deck and egged the passengers not to shoot 
any of the helpless brutes and with very few 
exceptions his admonition was heeded. He 


Barge stood on the 


allowed the crew and passengers to capture 
and slaughter seven choice young buffalo 
for meat. He would not permit us to take 
any more aboard, seven being all he could 
care for. We had plenty of fresh meat for 
the balance of the voyage. 

“Tt was at least two miles through the 
densely-packed portion of the herd, and 
then for a mile further there were thousands 
crossing over, but not so close together as to 
seriously interfere with the progress of the 
boat. The distance through the herd from 
the time we came up with the first animal 
water until we 
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188 Running a Buffalo Blockade 


finally clear of them was fully four miles, 
and it had required four hours for the boat 
to get through. 

“We tied up to the shore soon after we 
passed the buffalo, to replenish our wood 
supply. The river had fallen considerably, 
leaving a dry sandy beach between the high 
bluff and the water which was from two to 
ten yards wide. When the boat made fast 
to the shore most of the passengers walked 
down the river on this shelving beach to a 
point where we could get a good view of the 
buffalo entering the river. The sight was 
not nearly so grand as it was from the deck. 

“So far as I know, no human being ever 
passed through a herd of buffalo while they 
were stampeding, as we people on the 
Octavia did that day. On land a man’s life 
would have been tramped out in less than 
two seconds and no trace of his body could 
have been found. 

“While we were waiting for the choppers 
to replenish our wood supply, one of the 
passengers, a young fellow who was inclined 
to be venturesome, started in pursuit of a 
buffalo calf which had not taken to the 
water with the rest of the herd. The calf 
was a little fellow no more than a month 
old, but it could run like a greyhound. The 
young man kept after it up and down the 
shore along the sandy beach between the 
bluff and the water. In the meantime 
all the passengers had gone on board, the 
wood was all loaded and the captain was 
anxious te be moving. The whistle was 
sounded several times, but the young man 
paid no heed to the warning. He was bound 
to catch that calf. At last patience ceased 
to be a virtue; the captain ordered the men 
to cut loose from the shore and the boat 
moved off up the river. 

“The passengers all thought at first that 
the captain was only giving the fellow a 
good scare, but after a lapse of thirty min- 
utes there was no sign of going in shore, the 
poor fellow had fallen almost a mile behind, 
and things began to look serious. A hasty 













council of war was called by the passengers 
and in a few moments a committee, headed 
by Governor Smith, went to the captain and 
informed him that he must stop and tak« 
the young man on board. We were in the 
midst of the Sioux country, and the unfortu 
nate man was sure to be captured by the 
Indians if he did not die of starvation and 
exposure. The captain said it was not his 
intention to leave the man; that the river 
would soon make a long bend to the left, 
and if the fellow would climb up the bank 
and walk across about a mile, the boat would 
overtake him in an hour or less time. 

“By means of signals the young man was 
finally made to understand that he could 
catch the boat by walking across the coun 
try. We found him on the shore soon after, 
completely exhausted in consequence of the 
mental anguish he had experienced and his 
frantic efforts to overtake the boat by racing 
along the shore. 

“Nothing of special interest transpired 
after our encounter with the buffalo. Owing 
to the tortuous course of the river which 
obliged us to wind about a great deal with 
out progressing very far in a straight li 
we were in sight of the dust arising from t 


buffalo for two days after passing them 
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We were in sight of that herd altogether for 


more than five days. We arrived at Fort 
Benton on the 27th of June, thirty-six days 
out from St. Joe, the fastest time ever made 
by any boat up the river.” 


group which had gathered around t 
doctor to hear his story ventured to inquire 
what became of the steamboat captain’s 
pretty daughters. 

“They returned to St. Louis with the old 
captain,” said the doctor. “One of them 
was a blamed pretty girl—blamed pretty,” 
he repeated; and then he lighted another 
cigar, leaned back in his chair and watched 
the curling smoke ascend to the ceiling. 
We all understood that that was the end 
of the chapter. 
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“It riles me to be chasin’ 
a lot of hog fat cattle 
aroun’ a ring” 


RIZONA HARRY, “King of the 
Lariat,” nursed a grouch; over 
in a corner of the stall he squatted 
upon a heap of straw with his 
arms clasped around his shanks, 

rocking back and forth and mournfully 
chanting a dirge. 

Buckeye Dan discovered him just when, 
his song ended, he had begun all over again 
for the seventh time—a plaintive wail on 
four notes as follows: 

Oh, onc’t there wuz a missioner 

A gentle, lady-missioner, 

Who went to see a murderer 

A sittin’ in his cell. 

Oh, man, cried she, for killin’ your 
Dear wife, you’ll go — 

A riding boot wrathfully shied at the 
“King” at this moment fortunately inter- 
rupted; but beyond ducking the missile and 
fixing Buckeye Dan with a watchful eye, 
Arizona Harry proceeded imperturbably 
to the second stanza: 

Then said to her the murderer— 
The bloomin’, bloody murderer— 
I certainly DID murder her; 
She murderED my sleep. 
It-twuz the only way her jawr 
Fr’m jawin’ me to keep. 

Whereupon Dan made further progress 
absolutely impossible by mussing up his 
mournful pardner with the straw. 


Arizona Harry 


By JosepH KocuHeL! 


DRAWINGS BY W. R. DAVENPORT 


“What’s got into ye now, huh?” he de- 
manded, pawing him around. As_ the 
spluttering “King” clawed himself free, 
from the rafters above came a long and 
thunderous rumble. The stall was located 
beneath the main arena of the Hippodrome 
where the Greatest Show on Earth held 
forth, and the chariot races opening the 
thirty-second afternoon matinee were in 
full swing. 

“You lemme be,” protested the “King.” 
“Don’t ye know a grouch, that ye have to 
splash into me in this ornery manner, an’ 
whatsoever more, this is a grouch [ want 
to rasstle alone.” Upon which he settled 
back on his haunches again. 

Dan snorted. The responsibilities which 
these fickle moods of his pardner engen- 
dered had weighted his spirits depressingly 
for more than a month. And the whole 
thing was the result of his own doings in 
coaxing a scouting agent of the Greatest 
Show out to the cowtown of Yara three 
months before and inveigling Arizona Harry 
into a display of his abilities. 

When the latter dashed his pony by the 
main saloon, roping a can of beer from the 
lips of an unoffending citizen, and following 
this up by dexterously lassoing the ready 
gun from the citizen-indignant’s grip, the 
agent had signed him on the spot, and so the 
“King of the Lariat” came East. 
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190 Arizona Harry 


“Huh—fine grub, fine work, fine way— 
I don’t see no call for any grouch,” growled 
Dan. 

The “King” languidly waved his hand. 
“Tt-tain’t the grub—it-tain’t the work— 
though it’s gettin’ to rile me sore to be 
chasin’ a lot of hog-fat cattle aroun’ and 
aroun’ a ring where 
they can’t get away— 
it-tain’t the pay. It’s 
just an everlastin’ itch 
to get up an’ tear off 
somethin’ in this yere 
town. What with the 
toombstun — buildings 
a-pluggin’ up the air, 
an’ the crowds a-plug- 
gin’ up the streets, an’ 
everywhere the ram- 
ming, jamming, blank- 
ety racket—I’m that 
hungry for a forty-mile 
run into the open with 
nothin’ between me 
and God A’mighty 
but the real blue sky, 
real grass I can smell 
under hoof, and a 
couple of drinks I can 
feel a-goin’ down my throat at Red Pete’s 
bar—yah!” 

“Sure, you’re jes achin’ to get bilin’ full 
an’ careless, an’ then have one of these tame 
cattle you’re complainin’ about, slip a horn 
into your hide at the next performance,” 
suggested Buckeye Dan with some acidity. 
It was a slur, and Arizona Harry knew it 
was meant as such, but he let it pass. 
Whereupon Dan, who was standing in the 
attitude of a man expecting something to 
happen, sighed disappointedly. Moreover 
his pardner’s next observation was alarming. 

“Understandin’ your ornery allusions, an’ 
payin’ ye the compliment of disdainin’ to 
reply, I’m free to remark that I’ve been 
projectin’ some about a jag, but none of 
your common jags for this inebriation—no, 
you everlastin’ coyote, this is goin’ to be a 
respectable, whyollopin peroxy jag—”’ 

“How peroxy?” exclaimed Dan sus- 
piciously—‘‘which is the stuff what’s meant 
for yalla-headed wimmin?” 

“‘You’re sure a whole lot short on ejica- 
tion,” explained the “King.” ‘‘Peroxy, you 
galoot, is mostly imagination, and it’s 
generally something fierce—like marrying 
a woman when you’re a thousan’ miles away 








A very profane individual hopped up and down 
behind the arena 


because you can’t get aroun’ to fill the date, 
an’ ye hook her an’ the preacher onto a 
phone, she says as how she will into one ear, 
an’ the preacher says so-mote-it-be an’ help 
ye God, into the other, while some other 
galoot grabs her hand and corrals her finger 
with the ring—an’ thar ye be, peroxy by 
imagination, while the 
results is simeon- pure, 
which latter is Latin 
fer O. K.” 

At this doubtful en- 
lightenment, Buckeye 
Dan bit a long bite out 
of his plug. “Huh,” 
he observed, and went 
to cinch his pony ior 
the bronco-busting act. 


An hour later a 
pudgy, red-faced, rau- 
cous-voiced and very 
profane individual, 
minus most of his 
garments to shirt- 
sleeves and pants, 
hopped up and down 
behind the entrance to 
the arena. A dozen 
long-horned steers had been shooed into the 
ring, and at the very last moment it was dis- 
covered that the King of the Lariat ‘was noi.” 
Ensued a sulphurous, wild-eyed interval in 
fruitless search, after which the long-horns 
were unceremoniously shooed out of the 
ring again by the bronco-busting delegation, 
much to the mystification of the spectating 
multitude. 

“Darned if he didn’t go an’ do it!” burst 
from Buckeye Dan, who happened to be 
near the profane individual. The shirt- 
sleeves wheeled on him, “Did what?” he 
wanted to know, when a nearby phone 
jangled deliriously to impart the information 
and interrupted what Dan was about to say. 


Up in the middle of the Plaza where 
Fifty-ninth street intersects the Avenue at 
the entrance to the park, mounted policeman 
Donegan loomed up picturesquely at ease 
in the saddle. He was at peace with most 
of the varied assortment of things which 
disturb the digestion of other people, when 
in the distance the Peroxy Jag came into 
view. 

Of course Policeman Donegan did not 
know it by its name; the thing appeared at 
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first as a great blurred dash of red, trailing 
a cloud of noisy dust and sweeping up the 
Avenue at a fearly rate, which, as it struck 
the Plaza, evolved into a six-cylinder motor 
filled with fear-faced people, and pursuing 
twenty feet in the rear, the King of the 
Lariat. From Forty-second street to Fifty- 
ninth the “King” had tried to get the 
chauffeur within the reach of his rope. 

Action never being an afterthought with 
Donegan, the “King” found him an im- 
passable barrier across the road, so he pulled 
up his pony hard and grinned in a friendly 
manner. 

“Pd a caught that thing in another 
minute,” he complained, indicating the 
fleeing red tonneau. 

Donegan smiled back indulgently. Within 
his big frame he harbored a heart of like 
proportion, and most of the rest of him was 
composed of nerve and a sense of humor. 
Deep down in his heart he liked the appa- 
rition which he recognized before 
him, but then there was also the law. 

“easy, there, me boy—go away an’ 
be good,” he admonished. ‘Don’t 
ye know, ye can’t go as fast as that 
while you’re in Noo York?” 

But by this time the ‘King’ had 
tossed off another round or two at 
an imaginary Red Pete’s bar of the 
Yara Main Saloon. 

“Wa-hoo!” said he, flapping his 
hat at Donegan’s horse. ‘As fast 
as that?” ‘“Whee-up, ye galoot— 
I’m one everlastin’ roarin’ mounting 
lion from Arizona—whoo-op, now 
ye just watch me go a blamed sight 
faster.” His pony scrambled past 
Donegan’s horse like a goat, shot the 
Plaza like a streak, and took the 
fence into the park, where he dis- 
appeared in a direct line into the 
interior. 

The Law, a la Donegan, took up 
the chase via the more conservative 
route of the bridle-path. Signs of 
the ‘‘King’s” flight were immediately 
at hand. At the first turn of the road 
ahysterical maid was gathering unto 
herself her brood; on the roadway 
beyond, the ten-thousand-dollar bay 
team of the Rockerplunk turnout 
Was going up into the air. A little 
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eyed man gazed dazedly along a series of 
ripples in the water to a bit of cultivated 
woodland on the other shore. Donegan 
pulled up. 

“Hey there, did ye see ’im?” he inquired. 

The sad-eyed man pondered a second. 
“Something went by here just a moment 
ago,” said he dubiously and pointed out a 
general direction along the ripples and the 
woodland patch. Beyond the woods was 
an open field from which the sounds of 
sudden battle came through thestrees. 

When Donegan arrived upon the scene, 
the “King” was tearing a ring in the grass 
around the signal pole in the center of the 
field from which fluttered the bunting which 
denoted that the grounds were closed to the 
public for the day, and the “King”’ was taking 
a shot at the stick with every other jump. 
Donegan swept down upon him like an 
avalanche. 
“T meant ye well, me bucko, an’ now 
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A motor filled with 
fear-faced people, 
and the King of the 
Lariat in pursuit 


further, where the embankment of 
the roadway dipped shortly down to 
the neck of the Park Lake, a sad- 
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ye’ve cooked your dough,” he declared, 
reaching for the turbulent one’s collar. 

“Shucks!”’ protested the “King,” edging 
his pony away a couple of jumps by the 
right flank; then he slipped the coil from his 
saddle-horn and flicked it once. The line 
settled snugly about Donegan’s helmet, 
which rose from Donegan’s brow, described 
an aerial evolution and reposed upon the 
gilded ball surmounting the flagpole top. 
Then while the aston- 
ished Donegan sat 
speechless, the “King” 
proceeded to shoot away 
the crown of the hat 
until the ragged rim 
slid down around the 
pole and folded up the 
flag. ‘“Dommed fine 
worruk,” as Donegan 
afterward proudly ex- 
pressed it. 

For the moment, 
however, he was ex 
ceeding wroth. “L’ave 
him to me,” he begged 
passionately of the 
brother - officers who 
came piling upon the scene. So they 
watched him while he engaged » the diffi- 
cult proposition of keeping away .. »m the 
rope as he chased the “King” about in 
geometrical variations. 

“Wait, ye divil, till I get ye,” he promised, 
missing him now by only the width of a hand 
and going by him fifteen feet before he 
could duck. 

“Yah!” went the “King,” looping him 
about the belt, but then his pony carelessly 
jabbed a foot into a hole and pitched him 


3y telephone the profane one was notified 


Arizona Harry 


on his head. “‘Whee—”’ he began defiantly, 
blinking up into the sky, when Donc van 
dropped his two hundred pounds of avoirdu- 
pois onto him and smothered the rest of the 
whoop to a frazzle. 

“Roar, you yip fr’m Arizony—roar,”’ said 
Donegan from his heart. 


By telephone the profane one was noti- 
fied of the terms under which thelaw would 
release the prisoner, 

The profane one 

slammed the 


spoke until he was 
purple in the face, aiter 
which he hustled to |ail 
out the erring one in 
time for the night’s 
performance. 

Buckeye Dan was 
grimly on the spot to 
meet him when Ari- 
zona Harry slipped in 
through the side door 
of the Hippodrome 
where they were piling 
in the hay. 

“Huh!” he remarked with loquacious 
brevity. The “King” spread out his hands. 
“Pard,”’ confided he humbly, “I’m a lam’— 
a gentle an’ mewling lam’—it do astonish 
me what a wery gentle lam’ I be,” and as he 
went below Dan shifted his quid to the other 
side of his face to expectorate with unctious 
satisfaction. For Arizona Harry once again 
had burst into song 

“Oh, onc’t there wuz a missioner—”’ 

But the tune and meter of same were 
those of an undulating gladsome pean. 
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Back-firing in the northern forests of California, with rations of smoke, ashes and dust 


Using Uncle Sam’s Soldiers to Fight 
Forest Fires 








How California’s Magnificent Forest Reserve in the Sierra Nevadas Was 
Saved After Seventy-two Hours’ Heroic Work by Men 
From the Presidio of San Francisco 


By THOMAS 
Captain 


IGHTING fire with fire” is a phrase 
as familiar to the American people 
as “running the gauntlet,” yet it 
is seriously doubted if ten per cent 
of the people who use the phrases 
have a working idea as to how either of them 
is done. The United States Army has been 
called on to do most everything under the 
sun, from “sighing away their lives to the 
tune of the Mauser’ to dying from yellow 
fever and cholera, contracted in robbing the 
buzzards of their food in Cuba and cleaning 
up the filth of the Orient, but not until a 
few months ago was it called upon to enter 
the dense forests of northern California, 
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U.S. Army 


Idaho and Montana, to face the sweltering 
heat of their conflagrations, to swallow their 
smoke, ashes and dust, and to emerge, as 
the school histories say, “again victorious.” 

The American soldier, collectively, is an 
anomaly. “It is to laugh” at his foibles, 
to weep at his cussedness and to admire 
him for those individual qualities which 
make him the most formidable fighting 
machine the world has ever known. His 
dependability is his most striking quality. 
No matter when, where or how he is called 
upon to confront an emergency, he does it, 
and does it well. His fighting propensity 
is manifested in various ways. He will fight 
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anything on, above or below the earth with 
equal nonchalance and fight anyone who 
dares to disagree with him as to how he did 
it. In barracks he will growl at the cooks, 
the barber, the food, the officers and his own 
privileges, but turn him loose with improper 
food, no money, little water and plenty of 
hard work and his contentment is beautiful 
to behold. He longs for excitement, and 
naturally. Barrack life does not conduce 
to much of it, you may be sure, and so it 
was that the call for troops to fight forest 


at the Forest Hill fire the consensus of 
opinion was that the wind would blow in a 
certain direction at 7 a. m. and every pro- 
vision was made to meet the fire in that 
direction; but at the appointed hour the 
wind was blowing about one hundred and 
twenty degrees off its usual course. The 
presumption is that when a large area is 
burned over, a new draft is created. No 
doubt science could explain this, but at such 
times there is unfortunately no scientist 
present who can instinctively tell in which 




















Tahoe National Reserve, comprising thousands of richly timbered acres 











fires—a new experience—was received with 
enthusiasm. 

Fighting a forest fire is curiously like 
fighting a human enemy, with this essential 
difference: however skilful the opposing 
generals may be, each is able in a way to 
foresee and guard against the combinations 
of his opponent; but a forest fire is a relent- 
less enemy, subject to the whims and 
vagaries of the wind, which blows where it 
listeth, and frequently listeth to blow in the 
most unexpected directions. For example, 


direction the wind will blow, and doubtless 
he would fail to stop it were he present. 

It was 2 p. m. on the 22nd day of August, 
1910, that telephone instructions were re 
ceived from the department commander 
for two companies of coast artillery to pro 
ceed to Auburn and Colfax to fight forest 
fires. It was 9 a. m. on the 23rd that the 
6oth and 147th companies left the Presidio, 
and it was 9 a.m.onthe 24th that the 6oth 
Company was on the fire-line at Gout 
Springs, Placer county, one hundred and 
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twenty-six miles by railroad and thirty-five 
miles by dirt road. Three hours later the 
147th Company was on the line at Canadian 
Hil!, ten miles farther. At 3 p. m., Septem- 
ber 8th, the troops were back at the Presidio 
and had traveled during that time three 
hundred and fifty miles by rail, two hundred 
and ten miles by dirt road, an average of 


possible only because of the high state of 
discipline of these troops and their splendid 
organization. Without them the magnifi- 
cent forest reserve of California would to-day 
be a mass of smoldering ashes. 

When the troops left for Auburn all in- 
formation pointed to the fact that they would 
camp there, and consequently all necessary 











Flames sweeping the heart of the Sierra Nevadas at an altitude of 6,000 feet 


fifteen miles per day, had run a fire-line 
around the Eureka Mills fire, fifteen miles 
long; one around Forest Hill fire, eight miles 
long; one around Nogatuck cajfion fire, five 
miles long, and one of eighteen miles on the 
Yuba river, a jump of thirty-seven miles 
from Forest Hill, and all these fires were 
extinguished. Such results as this were 


tentage, field equipage, etc., was carried 
with them; likewise ten days’ rations. The 
appeal for troops stated that they were 
needed immediately, and that rations were 
not needed. Amongst other lessons which 
Napoleon left to posterity was this: ‘“Three 
things a soldier needs: his arms, his rations 
and his blankets.” In sixteen days we had 
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On the march, crossing an abandoned bridge 


two meals gratuitously issued to us, a break- 
fast and a midnight lunch, several times 
were refused the privilege of buying meat 
from butchers, bakeshops could not supply 
us, and a hotel-keeper refused to set the 
soldiers a meal, so I fancy that the emperor 
was right about his rations. 

At Auburn it was found that there were 
supplied eight wagons to transport seventy- 
five men, four officers and ten wagonloads 
of junk to the scene of the fire, which was 
in the heart of the Sierra Nevadas, thirty- 
five miles from Auburn, thirteen miles from 
Forest Hill, and at an approximate altitude 
of six thousand feet. Consequently all that 
was taken was two days’ rations, blanket 
rolls, tools, haversacks and canteens, while 
the soldiers were packed ten deep in the 
wagons. Off they started with song and 
jest, and one by one they piled out of the 
wagons and “hiked.” The officers started 
about an hour after the first wagonload of 
soldiers, and in about fifteen minutes were 
hanging on the edge of the precipice border- 
ing the North Fork of the American river, 
which was so far down that the edges looked 
like sharply defined straight lines. The 
dust was about ten inches deep and as far 
as the eye could reach on both sides of the 
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river hung in a vast cloud 
over the road, while here 
and there could be dis- 
cerned a toiling four or 
six-horse team, while the 
soldiers, stifled by the dust, 
were running ahead to 
beat the teams. Down to 
the river and then up, up 
the other side, soldiers still 
ahead of everybody, and 
here we come to the ration 
wagon, horses exhauste:|; 
then a wagon with a 
wheel gone, others with a 
soldier or two still braving 
the dust, and the ears be- 
gin to tingle and the heai- 
aches, and splotches of 
blood begin to appear in 
the dust. Now we come 
to a soldier with nosebleed 
and nausea, from the effecis 
of exertion and altitud 
then one bleeding from 
both the nose and the ears, 
and then others, but all 
pushing along, fearing that 
the fire would be extinguished before they 
arrived. Brave fellows, the same _ spirit 
animated them in ’98 and ’gg, when they 
feared the war would be over, and they not 
fire a shot. 

But those rations were a bother; som: 
thing must be done, so a telephone message 
was sent from a roadhouse (clinging to the 
side of the mountain like a Swiss chalet) 
to the home of its driver. Fortunately he 
had an extra team. Night fell lingeringly, 
the air cooled, and darkness, when it came, 
was black, and the trees above were awe 
inspiring. Suddenly from nowhere two 
phantom shapes, which looked in the shado\ 
like grizzly bears at least, nearly ran us 
down. The first to recover saw that the 
were horses, and he said, “Are those 
Blank’s horses?” No answer. ‘Whose bo 
are you?” No answer. “Are you Blank’s 
boy?” Came the answer, “Blank’s boy’ 
No, I’m his wife.” Think of that, yor 
gentle ladies who read. Blank needed hi 
horses to bring the rations; the soldier 
needed the rations; there was no one to send, 
so Mrs. Blank harnessed that team in the 
dead of night, rode one and led one ten 
miles through that forest and walked bac! 
home ten miles befor® daylight. The 
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soldiers got the rations next day and they 
take off their hats to Mrs. Blank. 

About 11 p. m. a great light burst suddenly 
upon us. “The fire, the fire!’ everybody 
cried; but no, it was the moon, rising below 
us. If you have never been at the top of a 
seven-thousand-foot peak and seen the moon 
rising through the trees of a peak one thou- 
sand feet below you, you have missed the 
only sight in the world comparable to a 
Golden Gate sunset. Now it lightened up 
a bit, but oh, the dreary hours till we got to 
Goat Springs, and the weary legs! Long 
before it was reached, the tang of smoke 
was in the air and the light in the sky urged 
uson. Thicker and thicker grew the smoke, 
redder and redder the glare, harder and 
harder came the breath, and faster and 
faster beat the hearts. But Goat Springs 
was the goal. There was rest; at least till 
quivering bodies and weary limbs should 
have a chance to recuperate. 

But these were false hopes. Into the 
camp at Goat Springs comes a messenger, 
“Red Point Mine is threatened, the forest 
reserve will go unless we can _back-fire. 
Where are the troops?” Weary legs and 
famished stomachs are forgotten. We count 
noses in the early dawn and sixteen men of 
the seventy-five answer, “Here” for the 
first and last time for five days. Off they 
go, Wilson, the district 
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ing here and there as a lurid flash illumines 
their pathway, go Wilson and the sixteen. 
Gone is the laughter and jest, forgotten 
the aches and pains of the march, a solem- 
nity settles down upon that little band 
marching into Hades. It is the silence that 
falls upon troops going to the assault, the 
sudden realization of what Sherman meant 
when he made his famous remark. Iron- 
man Fergusson and those sixteen men fought 
that side of the fire for four days, but they 
conquered. Wilson was here, there and 
everywhere, giving the soldiers the first and 
only instructions necessary. Thirty-two 
more men arrived, and the fickle wind, 
unknowing or unmindful of the human re- 
enforcements, swept across the fire-line 
held by the few volunteers and started on 
its resistless way to the north. The sun 
was now up, and into the path of the fire 
these thirty-two men were thrown. Think 
of it, fire in front, limitless forest in the rear, 
and thirty-two men to stay nature! 
Supervisor Bigelow of the Tahoe forest 
has arrived from another fire, and picked 
out a fire-line, and leads to it. He brings 
the news that Canadian Hill, twelve miles 
to the north, is blazing and surging, so the 
147th Company is hurried there. If these 
two fires unite, nothing can save the forest 
reserve but God. Assistant District For 





ranger in the lead, to the 
help of Fergusson. Wilson 
has slept one hour in the 
last seventy-two, and he 
and his horse totter, but 
hang together like they 
were one. Fergusson, 
manager of the Red Point 
mines, man of iron, whom 
Wilson says is worth 
twenty ordinary fire-fight- 
ers, faces the oncoming 
rush of the flames with set 
teeth and sleepless eyes. 
Helpless, he stays there, 
the swish of the flames 
and the swirl of the sparks 
jumping a quarter of a 
mile at a time, filling his 
soul with the iron of de- 
spair, but praying for men 
to beat back the demon. 
Into the night of the dense 
forest, stumbling over logs, 
tripping over bushes, start- 








Soldiers picking out a back-fire line 
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Where the fire was fiercest; a bed of ashes 
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Sugar pine mill, once center of a forest primeval 





the volunteers, staggering 
from want of sleep, want 
of food, and with tongues 
cleaving to the roofs of 
their mouths, are falling 
one by one into, or near, 
the flames. The soldiers, 
dragging them out, give 
them water from their can- 
teens, take the places on 
the line and stay until 
they, too, fall in their turn. 
Organized resistance has 
now taken the place of 
haphazard and the fight 
goes steadily on for the 
next seventy-two hours, 
when the officers and sol- 
diers gather what is left 
of themselves together, 
gaze on the thirty odd 
miles of fire-line they have 
covered, breathe a sigh of 
thanksgiving to God that 
they are all alive, stretch 
their weary bones, look for 
a doctor to dress burns till 


ester Headley and Ranger Merrill are at then unheeded, and get back to camp for the 
Canadian Hill, and right glad are they tosee first good night’s rest in four days. The 
the soldiers swing into position on the fire- next day is spent in blowing down trees, 
line. At Goat Springs and Canadian Hill blowing up logs and stumps, stamping out 


devil-grass, manzanita, 
mountain misery, etc., and 
when night falls with the 
remnants of the fire ex- 
tinguished, and the sol- 
diers troop back ‘o camp 
to their supper of bacon, 
potatoes, hard tack and 
coffee, how good it seems, 
and what delight for offi- 
cers and men to gather 
together around the camp- 
fire, and talking it all over 
together, fall sound asleep 
on the bare ground with 
the twinkling stars above 
and the air still warm from 
the conflagration. 

The next day the troops 
march back to Forest Hill 
and camp there, a real 
shelter tent camp, laid out 
in great style for the 
benefit of the good people 
of the neighborhood. The 
ladies gather around and 










































































are amazed to see the 
soldiers eat with forks, 
knives and spoons, seem- 
ingly believing that they 
always eat with their fingers 
and out of mess pans. 
The last soldier they ever 
saw in that neighborhood 
was in the sixties, and a 
regular is a curiosity to be 
studied, criticized and 
questioned as a monkey 
might be, which alternate- 
ly amuses and disgusts the 
educated well-bred men 
who compose this detach- 
ment. Ah well, ladies in 
cities where troops are 
regularly garrisoned and 
seen on the streets every 
day have been known to 
entertain the same curios- 
ity in regard to their habits, 
and the same hazy ideas 
concerning them as their 
country cousins, and with 
less excuse. 


To the tune of “Home, boys, home, it’s low the river-bed.””, At the end of another 
hour, a miner, who is panning gold, is 
Painfully encountered and the distance again asked. 
“Six miles,’ he answers, and suddenly the 


home we ought to be,” the soldiers march 
away from Forest Hill at 4 a. m. 
long the eighteen miles to the American 


river seems to be to some 
of them. Eight hours’ 
march, at the rate of three 
miles an hour, they go, and 
while traveling along the 
sluice of the Eagle Mining 
Company, the shimmer of 
the American river, a nar- 
row band of silver, four 
thousand feet below them, 
appears. Down the precipi- 
tous mountain they stum- 
ble and slide. Surely the 
next turn of the river will 
bring the covered bridge 
across the American river, 
the selected camping - 
ground three miles from 
Auburn, into view. 

But the river turns and 
turns, and no bridge. Stop- 
ping to pan gold in their 
mess pans has palled. We 
meet a hunter. ‘How far 
to the Auburn bridge?” 
“Five miles. No path, fol- 
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By clearing this space the soldiers stopped the lower fire 














Climbing a tree to cut down a “sparker” 





































































Remnants of a dangerous tree, dynamited and burned 


weary feet and aching backs throb pain- 
fully. Down, down the endless stream 
for two more miles, and another miner is 
encountered and the distance again asked. 
“Well,” he answers, straightening up from 
his task. “It is two miles from here to the 
next cabin and five miles from there to the 
bridge. Yes, I guess it’s a good seven 
miles.” “Don’t you think you are a little 
generous with your miles up in this section 
of the country?” a soldier queries. If 
limbs were weary before, think of them now. 
Down two of the longest miles in the world 
and the next cabin is reached. A man 
emerges and a sergeant next to me picks up 
a boulder in each hand. ‘How far to the 
Auburn bridge?” “Five miles,”’ he answers. 
“Why,” queried I of the soldier, “did you 
pick up those rocks?” “Because,” he re- 
plied quite simply, “I would have killed 
him had he said eight miles.” 

Camping at the American river the troops 
had plenty of water for the first time since 
leaving the Presidio. Camp was pitched in 
Auburn on September 1st, and at noon came 
word that the fires had broken out afresh, 
this time threatening the town of Forest 
Hill. A combined movement by way of 
Colfax and dirt road and directly over the 
dirt road from Auburn brought the troops 
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into Forest Hill at 10 p. 
m., where they immediate- 
ly jumped into the fight 
against the fire just in time 
to save everything. 

Then came the jump of 
one company to the Yuba 
river and a fresh fire three 
miles away from Forest 
Hill to occupy the other 
company. These fires 
extinguished, the troops 
did finally get home, minus 
portions of their wearing 
apparel, it is true, but still 
ready to fight anything. 

The appearance of a 
forest fire is quite different 
at the start from its ap- 
pearance later on. In the 
beginning there are always 
two fires, distinct, an upper 
and a lower, but as the 
wind increases they unite 
and present a wall of flame 
that is terrifying to the nov- 
ice, especially at night; but 
when one learns that they can be controlled he 
loses his terror and bides his time. 

Two distinct innovations were success- 
fully introduced in fire-fighting by the 
soldiers; one was keeping the fire-line 
constantly patroled, so as to have instant 
warning of a jump across the fire-line, and 
the practice of using dynamite to clean away 
all dangerous trees, logs, stumps, etc., and 
leaving the fire “dead”? when they left, not 
a spark to be fanned by the wind into a 
flame. The volunteers (at thirty cents an 
hour) usually had important business that 
prevented them doing this. One of them 
made a remark that has become famous 
among the soldiers. He had evidently been 
in New York once, and carried away vivid 
memories of certain sections of it, for when 
the fire was at its height, great pine-trees 
burning with a rushing sound like the ap- 
proach of a steam-engine, giant trunks 
spouting sparks in a continuous stream in 
all directions, making a display that would 
make a combined Coney Island and Dream- 
land hide its face in shame, he turned to 
me and said, “Ain’t it grand, cap? It 
looks just like the lights on John L. 
Sullivan’s saloon in New York City.” A 
soldier near me said, ‘Oh, hell.” Can 
you blame him? 
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Thomas Bard McFarland 


An Appreciation 


By M.F 


HE fame of most men is bounded 

by their epitaphs; some achieve 

wider renown; a few are for all 

time. In the second of these 

categories, Thomas Bard McFar- 
land is entitled, beyond doubt or cavil, to 
an honorable place. 

The theory that man is the product of his 
environment is well exemplified in his case. 
Shortly after attaining his majority he came 
to California, arriving here in 1850. The 
remaining years of his life, nearly sixty in 
all, were spent amidst the stirring scenes 
and incidents which. mark the history of the 
state from its occupation by Americans to 
the present time. His young manhood was 
passed in its fertile valleys, by its noble 
rivers, in its virgin forests, among its lofty 
mountains, or by the shores of its mighty 
ocean. All forms of life, many that were 
novel and peculiar, appeared before his 
gaze. New types, new conditions, new 
problems were constantly presenting them- 
selves. He became familiar with the wild, 
free life of the frontier and the mining-camp; 
he saw hamlets grow into towns, and these 
into spacious cities. His busy brain came 
to rest at last in the place which, during his 
own lifetime, had been transformed from a 
trading-post into a metropolitan city, from 
the outer rampart of America’s possessjons 
into the center of her domain. 

That these inspiring scenes, this rich, 
strange and varied life, should have left their 
impress upon him is not at all surprising; 
indeed the wonder would have been. had 
they failed to do so. They did not, it is 
true, determine the bent of his genius; but 
they profoundly affected its form and color. 
His predilection, early and late, was for 
intellectual pursuits. The tale of his various 
occupations shows how strongly the intel- 
lectual interests outweighed the merely 
physical. Miner, lawyer, legislator, journal- 
ist, land commissioner and jurist—these 
were the industries which made up the sum 
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of his more than patriarchal stretch of years. 
These all require the exercise of mental 
rather than physical effort, with the single 
exception of mining; and mining he pursued 
for only three years. He began his career 
as a lawyer in Philadelphia; he ended it as 
a jurist in San Francisco. For the last 
twenty-one years of his life, he was an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
California, the highest tribunal in the state. 
Thus, as has been said, the new country and 
the new life did not determine the direction 
of his energy; but they permanently im 
pressed their influence upon the character 
and form of his thought and utterance. He 
became and will remain the mental type 
of the pioneer. 

He was distinctly a type, not a variance. 
What raised Judge McFarland above his 
fellows was not the possession of any peculiar 
traits different from those of humanity in 
general. He owed his distinction chietly to 
the fact thaf the qualities with which he was 
endowed were in him more especially em 
phasized, or more fully developed, than in 
the ordinary man. And these qualities were, 
for the most part, those of the California 
pioneer. 

The most noteworthy of these traits was 
extraordinary vigor of body and mind. The 
pioneer, consciously or unconsciously, was 
forever obeying and eluc dating the injunc- 
tion of Solomon: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.”’ This 
combination of mental and physical strength 
Judge McFarland possessed in an unusual 
degree. He lived to the great age of eighty 
years, and all the days of his life were full 
of activity. His was the kind of brain that 
never seems to lie fallow. Those who knew 
him in his lifetime will recall the absorbed 
expression of his face, the introspective gaze, 
the brooding eye which betokened a mind 
busy with its thoughts. 

One of the natural, though not necessary, 
concomitants of vigor of intellect is origi 
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The late Thomas Bard McFarland, for twenty-one years an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of California 
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nality of thought. Here was another char- 
acteristic of Judge McFarland. He did his 
own thinking. In his long career as a judge, 
and particularly in the earlier portion of it, 
the conditions of life in California were con- 
stantly presenting for his solution new 
problems for which no precedents existed. 
With these he was obliged to grapple at first 
hand, relying for the most part upon his 
own unaided intelligence to blaze a pathway 
for the guidance of those who came after. 
His conclusions appear to be less dependent 
than is usual with educated men upon 
authority or dogma. Authority to him, 
indeed, was valuable only after he had 
tested and sifted it and found it conformable 
to right reason. No error or abuse won his 
regard simply because it was time-honored 
or had the support of respectable names. 

This habit of thinking out matters for him- 
self had the effect of rendering his mind 
exceptionally ready and resourceful. In the 
Constitutional Convention, of which he was 
a member, he at once took a leading position 
as a debater. Although many members of 
the convention deservedly held high repu- 
tations for intellectual attainments, no one 
who turns over the pages of the debates can 
fail to observe how easily Judge McFarland 
outstripped them all in quickness, dexterity 
and force. So, too, in the colloquies between 
court and counsel during the argument of 
a case, his questions and comments from the 
bench were remarkable for their vigor, pith 
and shrewd sense. 

Another distinguishing trait of his, which 
also owes its existence largely to his experi- 
ence of western life, was his impatience of 
mere technicalities. There was nothing 
subtle nor sophistical in his mental com- 
position. His mind strode at once to the 
merits of the case and declined to be ham- 
pered by technicalities of form or logic. In 
this respect he was a refreshing contrast to 
the famous Baron Parke, who, in the language 
of Professor Pomeroy, ‘actually obtained 
the reputation of a jurist because he was 
able to discuss and state those arbitrary 
dogmas in a scientific manner and to clothe 
them with some appearance of a_philo- 
sophical system. But,’ continues the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘in no series of English reports are 
the rights of suitors made to depend upon 
a compliance with mere forms, and the 
decision made to turn upon mere techni- 
calities, more than in the volumes of Meeson 
and Welsby.” From any such reproach 
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Judge McFarland’s decisions are happily 


free. His mind was ‘oo clear, sane, virile 


and just to be led astray by verbal quibbles. 
In this respect his services to California in 
freeing its criminal law and procedure from 
numerous artificial growths and _ excres- 
cences were of high value. 

It is significant of the respect entertained 
by both bench and bar for Judge McFar 
land’s legal knowledge that, though he 
rarely wrote a dissenting opinion, whenever 
he did so, the value of the prevailing opinion 
was generally regarded as impaired; and 
more than once, in subsequent cases, the 
views expressed by him in his dissenting 
opinion have been adopted by the court 
and the former majority opinion aban 
doned. 

His personal traits were such as to endear 
him to his fellowmen. He was courteous, 
affable, easy of access. He enjoyed the 
society of his friends and was himself a 
delightful companion. There was a fresh 
ness, a pungency, a racy humor and original 
ity about his speech that imparted a delec 
table flavor to his conversation. Straight 
forward and free from guile, he was the last 
to suspect another of sinister or interested 
motives. Loyalty to his friends and princi- 
ples was an integral part of his character, 
and an old-fashioned chivalry toward women 
lent an additional charm to a thoroughly 
amiable personality. 

He was careless of wealth and never 
acquired any considerable fortune. Ex 
perience had taught him how hitle depend 
ent upon material gains is the life of the 
spirit. With equal felicity may be applied 
to him his own words in his beautiful tribute 
to the memory of his friend and one-time 
partner, Judge Niles: 

“He always had an estate in things real 
and personal which breaking banks and 
shrinking values do not touch, and which 
the assessor does not schedule—in the sunset 
and the stars; in the shores of the deep 
sounding sea, and in the broad ocean itself, 
on whose breast he loved to be ‘borne like 
its bubbles onward;’ in landscapes varie 
gated with tree and grass and flower, and 
musical with the voices of birds and brooks; 
in the companionship of genial friends; in 
the bright and wise sayings of sages and 
philosophers and poets of all times; in the 
rich thoughts of his own mind; in the choice 
works of the sculptor and the painter; and 
in the love of the beautiful and the grand, 
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wherever found in nature or art or man. ownership of stocks and bonds, and from 
And from this estate he derived an income _ titles in fee to broad acres and brick blocks. 
more valuable than the overflowing revenues Ah, how hard it is to tell who makes the 
which often come to duller men from the most out of human life!” 





The Pioneer 


By Harry T. FEE 





Somewhere, O earth, thy tangled woods 
O’ertop the lonely plain. Ee 

Somewhere, amid dim solitudes, 
Thy mists of silence reign. 


Yet he shall come with purpose high E 
Deep in his valiant heart, 2 
And where thy purple vistas lie J 
Shall stand the pulsing mart. a 
a 

Somewhere primeval echo dies . 


Across the wastes untrod, 
And wild and far and lone there lies 





The wilderness of God. 


se 

But he shall come uncouth and plain, E 
His burning soul adream, Ee 
And where thy virgin waste hath lain 5 
The fragrant farmstead gleam. 3 


Tho’ far and high thy treasures lie, 
Enwrapt with hazard, still 
Before thy face he shall defy 
Thy might to balk his will. 
For he shall come as morning light, 
And earth rock-ribbed and sere 
Shall yield the largess of its might 
To him, the pioneer. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


PHOTOS BY C. F. AND E. H. SAUNDERS 


O speak of winter on Santa 
Catalina Island is a concession to 
the almanac; for in and about 
Avalon — which to the transient 
visitor represents the whole island 
—one rarely sees the mercury under forty, 
and only so low as that on sunless mornings, 
or in the chill hours between midnight and 
dawn. To the hilltops inland Jack Frost 
does, during January and February, not in- 
frequently come, 


its cheerful petals; in cottage gardens 
geranium, mignonette, yellow oxalis and 
glowing nasturtiums of many hues flower 
untiringly; and old residenters take pride in 
showing you tomato vines that live on from 
year to year, unfrosted and undaunted. 
The busy season on Santa Catalina 
Island is from June to September. Then 
the hotels, the rooming-houses, the tents 
on the camp-grounds and the private cot- 
tages are over- 





but he is shy of 
descending tothe 
beach, hedged 
about as it is by 
sheltering _ hills. 
In tact, ‘the 
weather record- 
ers have worked 
it out that the 
mean tempera- 
ture of Avalon 
in winter aver- 
ages but eleven 
degrees Fahren- 
heit below that 
of summer. Winter there, in short, is merely 
summer over again with a few cool rains 
thrown in. When New York is icebound and 
the middle West lies under five feet of snow, 
here in Avalon the sweet alyssum blooms 
wild on the vacant places; down by “Uncle 
John’s” park and overby the golf links, the 
malva rosa sets its pretty buds and spreads 





The island town of Avalon 


flowing with 
pleasure-seeking 
humanity, which 
sometimes 
crowds the ca- 
pacity of the is- 
land’s one little 
town to such a 
degree that the 
evening boat 
from San Pedro 
is held over night 
to shelter people 
unable to secure 
a roof over their 
heads on shore. We are not fond of crowds, 
so we made our first visit in winter. 

A feature of the Santa Catalina climate 
that always surprises the winter visitor, who 
naturally expects an atmosphere more 
charged with moisture on a small island in 
the ocean than upon the mainland, is the 
noticeable absence of dampness. 
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The crescent bay of Avalon, 


There is a balminess in the’ winter 
nights that makes them the loveliest in the 


world for outdoor sleeping, if one is not 

very robust yet likes the fresh, clean feel of a 

night at the sign of ‘“The Beautiful Star.” 
Avalon offers ideal sport to the fisherman 


every month in the year. Many a mid- 

winter vacation is spent with rod and reel. 
There being no crowd in winter—except 

during the mid-day hours when the steamer 





sparkling in the winter sun 


from the mainland is in with her load of 
tourists—the visitor intending to make a 
stay at this season has the pick of the 
island’s accommodations at prices well 
within the limits of a slender purse. Then 
there are flats and cottages galore, furnished 
for light housekeeping, and procurable by 
the day or week or month, if you wish to 
enjoy the privacy and comforts of home 
while you stay. Indeed, if one wants to be 











Pilgrim Club’s tower on the right, overlooking the bay and town 























Craft of varied sorts in the harbor at Avalon 


quite independent and at the same time 
live in the most economical way, there is no 
better plan than to rent a small furnished 


cottage or a room or two in one of the many 
houses arranged for light housekeeping. 
The latter are usually in suites of two or 
three rooms, each suite with its little porch 
and outlook over the sea or into the cafions, 
which in winter are a glory of green. One 
of the rooms is always fitted up for a com- 


bined kitchen and _ dining-room, with 
accommodations for cooking and running 
water at the door. If you can afford a little 
extravagance, you will find it pleasant to 
take the main meal of the day at the hotel 
or a restaurant, preparing only breakfast 
and lunch at home. 

We spent half a day walking up one hilly 
street and down another, finding “to let” 
signs on all sorts of little camps and bunga- 








Trail to a Marconi station on the edge of the ocean 
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lows, with queer names that must have 
taxed the inventive humor of their owners 
to the straining point—‘‘Restabit,” ‘“Mun- 
nysunk,” “Peek Inn,” “Never Inn,” and 
the like. Finally our eyes lighted upon a 
two-story cottage perched upon a hill, so 
steep of approach that we felt sure that none 
but true friends, the soundest in heart and 
most determined in will, would attempt to 
visit us there. We began climbing steps as 
“soon as we were within hailing distance. 
The first two flights brought us to the level 
of the foundations of the house; two more 
flights delivered us, well winded, on the 
little porch at the front door. 

To the southward, over the tops of the 
eucalyptus grove in which many of the 
summer camps of Avalon are embowered, 
rose the oak-dotted hills, green that January 
day as ever emerald was; to the eastward, 
at our feet, the roofs of the little town, with 
tree-tops and aspiring vines pushing up 
masses of verdure and flowers between the 
buildings, and further out the crescent bay 
of Avalon, sparkling in the sun and dotted 
with little craft of varied sorts; and as our 
delighted gaze wandered still farther east- 
ward across the white-capped waters, lo, 
above the fogline of the mainland shore, 
the heavenly snow-topped peaks of the 
Sierra Madre and its outlying mountains 
from sixty to one hundred miles away— 
Old Baldy, Grayback, San Jacinto—a view 
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The beach and picturesque shore line 






which in many of its aspects brings to mind 
the Bay of Naples. Indoors were a living- 
room, half of it windows as befitted so 
lovely an outlook, with a snug little fireplace 
in one corner; two bedrooms on the first 
floor, a little kitchen, a dining-room and 
a bathroom; upstairs were two more bed- 
rooms and a roofed porch open on three 
sides to the air of heaven and with the same 
glorious view that had captivated us below. 
There was, too, a little, neglected, precipi- 
tous garden, plunging down to the neigh- 
boring houses far below; a swarm of flaming 
geraniums bloomed riotously there, and the 
first modest wild flowers of the year peeped 
out from the grass. 

“Tt is the place we dreamed of,” we con- 
fessed to each other in a stage whisper, ‘“‘but 
we can never pay the price.” 

The agent eyed us anxiously. We com- 
posed our faces into a Gradgrind hardness 
and indifferently asked the rate. He was a 
shrinking kind of old man, and rubbing his 
hands apologetically, he faltered out: 

“T’ll have to charge you fifteen dollars 
amonth. The owner won’t take a cent less. 
You see it has seven rooms and a bath, and 
do you think mebbe you could pay fifteen?” 

For answer we laid down a month’s rent 
in advance and the old man departed 
promising to bring clean linen and the tea- 
kettle lid, which was lacking. Then sitting 
down in the pleasant winter sunshine, in the 
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midst of all the glory of verdant canon side 
and blue sky and flashing sea and dreamy, 
distant mountains, we estimated ways and 
means averaging somewhat less than a 
dollar per day for each of us, with all the 
comforts of home and the most beautiful 
outlook on an island whose climate, summer 
and winter, has no superior on the Lord’s 
whole lovely earth. To be sure, the estimate 
was based on our doing our own cooking. 
But then, as we pharisaically observed to 
each other, that meant the better cooking, 
and we could always have the things we 
liked the way we liked them. Besides, we 
had room enough to give afternoon teas 
to all our friends that came tripping by the 
boat, and keep some overnight, if they 
would remain. 

“We'll stay three months!” we cried 
rapturously, and we did. 

The charm of winter life at Avalon— 
apart from the perennial delight of the 
climate—is its leisureliness. There is a lull 
in the fishing then, the particular feature 
that has spread the island’s fame, and 
what’s the hurry? Of course there is golf, 
but no one hurries at that, and there are 
half-day trips to take, up and down the 
island coast by gasoline launch; there are 
the sea-gardens to visit and revisit, and no 
end of delightful climbs and walks back 
among the all too little frequented hills— 


Cottages where housekeepers may lead the simple life 








but after all, the uninterrupted chance to 
experience the simple joy of being alive, 
and gather inward strength for your next 
sally into the world beyond the mountains, 
is what endears Avalon in winter to you. 
Hither as to that more famous Avalon 
whither King Arthur was borne to be healed 
of his grievous wound, comes many a 
business-buffeted pilgrim and is quite as 
effectually cured. Sitting upon the beach 
as the evening shadows lengthen, the de- 
parting steamer long since swallowed up in 
the mainland mists; listening to the scolding 
gulls and the barking of the seals and the 
music of the surf upon the shingle; watching 
the sun’s level beams touch to gold the prosy 
sails of merchant ships bound in to San 
Pedro and bathing in mysterious ame- 
thystine tints the far-off mountains—he 
begins to feel the chains of care loosen their 
grip upon his inward man, and to realize 
that many things about which he had been 
worrying himself sick are not so important 
after all. The novel sense of isolation from 
the world’s whirl and the knowledge that 
nothing can happen to him before the 
steamer comes again to-morrow, send a 
delicious thrill through his weary frame, 
and he does not wonder that there are people 
who have come to Avalon to spend a day 
or two and have remained for years—in 
fact, are there yet. 




























“Swallow” 


By FRANK SAVILE 


=aea HE man who was feeling 
his way along the track 
gave a curious whimpering 
sound. Reason, courage, 
all emotions, indeed, which 
raise the human _ kind 
above the beast were dead 
~ in him. Night and storm 
had destroyed them. Instinct alone was 
left—the instinct to cry aloud for succor 
where hours of experience had proved 
that succor there was none. He groped at 
the black emptiness, his hands, out of the 
blindness of his despair, seeking—anything. 

And so his feet, following the same im- 
pulse, met—nothing! The void around 
became a void beneath, but as he fell his 
grip caught, and remained clinging in, a 
patch of herbage. His elbows rested in it 
while his lower limbs were still outflung 
over the well of night! Pantingly he drew 
up his knees till they, too, found purchase. 
Again and again his cries rang through the 
echoes. 

A couple of hundred yards away on the 
cliff head a sudden patch of light burst into 
being. The figure of a man stood out 
against the glare of an open doorway. For 
a full half-minute he stood motionless, his 
hand at his ear. Then with a quick decisive 
gesture he turned, snatched a lantern from 
the table and raced down the trail. The first 
faint glimmer of dawn touched the east as 
he halted on the edge of the crag and swung 
the light out at the full extent of his arm. 

A gasp which seemed to hold almost more 
incredulity than relief rose from the clinging 
wretch a hundred feet below. 

“Help!” he chattered. “A rope! For 
pity’s sake—help!”” The man above yelled 
back reassuringly. 

“We'll get yer!” he affirmed. ‘The old 
lady and I'll get yer—sure!” 

He broke back toward the hut at a run, 
entered, and emerged holding a saddle. 
He whistled shrilly. There was a thud of 
hoofs upon the sun-dried turf and a moment 
later the lantern light was reflected from the 
gleaming quarters of a chestnut mare. 
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He gave the damp mane a caressing 
tweak, settled the saddle carefully into 
place and buckled the girths. With his 
fingers resting lightly on her neck he ran 
back toward the cliff, the mare cantering 
beside him. He whipped off his coat, laid 
it on the cutting edge of the rock, rolled a 
couple of boulders into place to prevent it 
being whirled away by the gale, and un- 
wound the lariat from the saddle-peak. 
As he dropped it down the face of the rock, 
dawn was no longer a matter of doubt—he 
could distinguish the black something which 
was fixed, as it seemed, against the gray 
ledge thirty yards below. 

He shouted a query. The lariat tightened 
against his fingers. 

“Make a steady thing of the knot!” he 
admonished and tugged at the rope to 
gauge its resistance. Arranging it to run 
over the protection of the coat, he swung 
himself into the saddle. At the touch of his 
knee the mare paced steadily away from the 
crag and the rope ran blithely between the 
boulders. Twenty seconds later there was 
a scrambling sound and the grate of pebbles 
from the cliff head. 

The mare stood still. The rider shouted. 

“Made a landin’?” he inquired, and 
caught the faint affirmative which the wind 
tore from the speaker’s lips. Coiling the 
lariat methodically he dismounted and ran 
back. The mare followed. 

As she confronted the white-faced figure 
which leaned against a boulder on the edge 
of the drop she halted and dilated her 
nostrils in a sudden snort. Her master 
laughed cheerily. 

“A near call, old son,” he said. “The 
hut’s close by. Will you walk or ride?” 

“T’ll ride—I’m beat out,” said the man 
and rose, clawing wearily for the stirrup- 
leather. But as the groping fingers touched 
her flank the mare reared, whinnied, and 
broke away. 

The man with the lariat dropped it in 
amazement. 

“Swallow! Swallow!’ he roared, with a 
sort of scandalized incredulity. The mare 




















































































came back a pace, blew out her breath, 
sniffed inquisitively, and then suddenly 
wheeled. The thud of her cantering hoofs 
diminished through the night. 

The newcomer gave a faint, unpleasant 
little laugh. 

‘‘Well-bred, obedient child,” he cackled. 
“Well—I’ll walk.” 

The other gripped his arm and supported 
him, his face, as he turned it toward his 
companion, picturing utter bewilderment. 
He swore softly. 

“She never done anything like that 
before,” he muttered. ‘‘Never!” 

The problem seemed to engross him as 
he piloted his charge into the hut and 
turned to the task of boiling coffee and 
frying bacon, for he made no further com- 
ment till his guest was eating wolfishly. 
It was, indeed, only when he had filled and 
offered a corncob pipe which the other 
accepted and set contentedly between his 
teeth, that his curiosity was unleashed. 

“How did you come to fall, partner?” 
he demanded bluntly. The man shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“The dark—losing the track—trying to 
find it with my hands and neglecting my 
feet,’ he answered succinctly. “Where 
am I?” 

“Top of Pintail Ridge, Lorimer’s ranch,” 
said the other. “I’m doin’ temporary 
horsekeep while the everyday man’s in 
hospital.” 

“Name ‘of—?” 

“Sargent. James Sargent. 
Jim. Yours?” 

The guest stuck his forefinger in the pipe 
and pressed the tobacco. “Edgar,” he 
answered slowly. “From Wyoming. Two 
months on prospect and I haven’t seen so 
much as the color. I’m done and out for 
gold seeking. Your old man might be 
wanting another hand?” 

Sargent’s shrug expressed doubt. 

“Might,” he allowed briefly, and began to 
stare at his companion with an interest 
which seemed to savor, in some indefinable 
way, of distrust. The color had come back 
into the derelict’s face—he held his head 
high. Already the set of his shoulders im- 
plied a tinge of swagger. 

“Handsome,” mused Sargent to himself. 
“Kate, now? Is she the sort of girl to pity 
that color of eyes and a yellow mustache? 
Blest if I know! I reckon, though, it’d be 
safer for him to travel on.” 


Mostly just 
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But a guest who drops in on you “from 
nowhere with nothin’” can’t be so easily 
got rid of. He could not be thrust back 
into the wilderness. There were not suf- 
ficient rations in the hut to maintain two till 
the storekeeper’s next round. The situation 
could only be solved one way. Jim whistled 
up Swallow and offered to conduct the 
prospector to headquarters. 

Edgar nodded. 

“Where’s your other horse?” he de- 
manded. Sargent pointed to the head of 
the ridge. 

“There’s a herd in the valley behind the 
divide. Ill carry a saddle that far and you 
can ride. Then I'll take the mare and 
round another in.” 

But again it was the second party to this 
decision who objected. Swallow came to 
the summons and suffered herself to be 
saddled and bridled. But as the stranger 
lifted his foot to the stirrup she bucked away. 
Her master, irritated, smote at her with his 
open hand. She turned, bared her teeth, 
and made a fierce darting motion—not at 
him but at his companion. Edgar avoided 
the snatch of her jaws by an awkward leap. 

“Blast her! She tried to savage me!” he 
complained. 

Sargent looked from the man to the mare 
and back again. His glance settled at last 
upon a dark stain on the other’s sleeve. 

“That’s the meanin’ of it,” he said 
slowly. “You must ha’ cut yourself—last 
night. She just naturally can’t stand the 
smell 0’ blood.” 

The prospector fingered the darkened 
sleeve with a meditative air. 

“To think as a little scratch should have 
bled like that,” he mused. “It’s—it’s just 
a graze from the stone as I rolled over.” 

“Let me put a lick of plaster on it,” said 
Jim hospitably. “I got some.” But the 
other refused to take the matter seriously. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said, and looked at the 
mare with something akin to malevolence 
in his eyes. 

“Drop your jacket over her face!” he 
commanded suddenly, and Jim with a nod 
of comprehension, did as he was bid. The 
next moment the saddle was occupied and 
all the elements of a first-class circus in full 
swing. But the man from Wyoming had 
sat a horse before. Jim told himself that 
with conviction. ‘Cruel devil, though,” he 
added, as he saw the rider’s hand steal for- 
ward through the flying mane to the flat- 
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tened ears and wrench them maliciously. 
Swallow bounded into the air and came 
down with all four legs as stiff as stilts, but 
Edgar only laughed. Ten minutes later, 
the mare, tamed or apathetic, was setting 
her face toward the crest of the divide, her 
master trotting beside her. At the sight 
of the horses grazing in the valley, however, 
the rider did not cffer to resign his seat. He 
uncurled the lariat, whirled it round his 
head, and galloped forward with a mono- 
syllabic question. 

“Which?” 

“The skewbald!” roared Sargent, laconic 
as his companion, and watched with interest 
and approval. Within four minutes the 
skewbald was cut out of the herd and 
brought back to the saddle which awaited 
him. Little more than two hours later the 
two horsemen rode up to the rough piazza 
which fronted Lorimer’s ranch. 

A girl came forward as they halted—a 
girl who welcomed Sargent with a nod while 
her eyes reviewed his companion apprais- 
ingly. The prospector raised his hat as 
Jim made the introduction. 

“Miss Kate Lorimer,” he said. ‘Mister 
Edgar—passin’ through on prospect.” 

Edgar grinned. 

“Passing, but easily bribed to stop,” he 
said. “I’ve seen no prospects in two 
months, Miss Lorimer—till now,” he added, 
with another bow and a meaning glance. 

She looked at him approvingly, but 
nodded with a matter-of-course air. “That 
means you want work?” she asked. 

As she spoke another figure came out 
into the piazza—a heavily built man who 
greeted Jim with a little sidewise shake of 
the head. The girl turned toward him. 

‘‘Here’s a new odd man, dad,” she an- 
nounced. Lorimer gave another nod. 

“Friend of Jim’s?” he asked, and without 
awaiting an answer continued, “Are you 
proud, mister?” 

The stranger shook. his head. 

“Humble as a bee,” he affirmed cheer- 
fully. ‘‘What’s the job, boss?” 

“Housework. Floor cleaning—chores in 
the barn—helping the cook,” said Lorimer. 
“Ten dollars a week and your keep.” 

“Tt’s me!” announced the newly engaged 
help, slipping from the saddle. As he did 
so the mare’s teeth were round at him in a 
flash to seize and tear his wristband. His 
face became transformed with wrath. He 
raised his hand and then, with a sudden 








change of feature, only laughed. The two 
on the piazza regarded him curiously. 

“Reckon you’re safest on the kitchen 
floor,’ said Lorimer drily. ‘Come away 
before she eats you. My daughter’ll show 
you your job.” As the two passed into the 
shadows of the inner room he turned to 
Sargent with a questioning. glance. The 
latter understood. With briefness and pre- 
cision he gave the history of the last six 
hours. For the second time Lorimer 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mr. Nobody from Nowhere,” he com- 
mented. “Well, we’re terribly short-handed, 
I'll chance him. I shall have to keep you, 
too, Jim. You'll have to take a bunch single- 
handed to Boxville at the end of the week. 
They’re horsing a new coach-line to Alberta. 

Jim’s face brightened. For another four 
or five days he was to be under the roof 
which sheltered his employer’s daughter— 
to him the serenest of prospects. He spent 
the rest of the day on horseback happily 
enough, reviewing the herds within an easy 
ride of the house, and returned to supper 
with the description of a score of likely 
four-year-olds for the Alberta road. 

But he saw little of the object of his 
adoration except at meals and then the new- 
comer seemed to absorb all the attention. 
As a conversationalist he was a success— 
even Lorimer allowed that one or two of his 
anecdotes were not so bad, while Kate hung 
on his words with obvious interest. Jim 
felt vaguely uneasy, but maintained his 
usual attitude of quiet adoration. Surely 
no sensible woman would be carried away 
by mere “talk?” He’d wait—the future 
was a very spacious thing and full of 
opportunity. 

But on the evening of the fourth day this 
attitude of masterly inactivity received a 
rude shock. He had slipped from the 
saddle at the home paddock rails when the 
sound of a laugh reached his ears from the 
barn. It was followed by a sudden ex- 
clamation in a woman’s voice—a cry of 
burning indignation. 

Jim suddenly stiffened. The voice was 
Kate Lorimer’s. 

But it was Edgar who spoke next—there 
was no mistaking the drawling, half-patron- 
izing, half-insolent tones, and the words 
matched their expression. 

“You little wildcat! That’s all pretense, 
you know. I’m not the first that’s tried— 
and succeeded, too. I’ll bet on that!” 
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It seemed to Jim that he covered the 
distance to the barn in two strides. He 
looked through the open doorway to see the 
girl struggling fiercely in the prospector’s 
grip as he tried to reach her lips with his 
own. 

l'rom that moment matters moved quickly, 
for Jim’s quirt was hanging at his wrist. 
Edgar’s arm was suddenly seized and 
twisted behind his back—Edgar’s face was 
bowed by the pressure of a knee between 
his shoulders toward the floor—and the 
quirt began to make an intimate acquaint- 
ance of every inch of his writhing body. 
Through ten minutes Jim’s arm rose and 
fell furiously. He was almost as breathless 
as his victim as he wrenched the revolver 
from the latter’s pocket and hurled him out 
into the paddock-dust. For a moment or 
two the prospector lay helpless. 

‘“Here’s half a week’s pay,” said Jim, 
flinging a five-dollar bill at him. ‘“You’d 
better hustle before the boss sees you, or 
what I’ve given you won’t be a circum- 
stance to his subscription. You get my 
meanin’?P” 

The other rose, for a full half minute 
stared silently at Jim and at the girl beside 
him and then laughed—a queer, jangling 
little laugh. He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Perhaps we’ll argue some other time,” 
he hazarded. “Just perhaps.” 

He moved slowly away past the paddock. 
Beside the rails he came to a sudden halt. 
He shaded his eyes and gazed fixedly down 
the trail which led westward. His cheeks 
took on a sudden sallow grayness. 

He turned. Sargent and the girl were out 
of sight—had, indeed, re-entered the barn. 
The mare was standing at the hitching-post 
where her master had left her. 

With a quick, stealthy motion Edgar 
slipped up beside her, drove the full force 
of his fist against her lips as she turned her 
teeth upon him, and swung into the saddle. 
The next instant he was goading her at the 
gallop down the eastward trail, the living 
core of a cloud of dust. 

Ten minutes later a little procession of 
horsemen paced slowly into the yard. One 
dismounted, walked to the open door of the 
barn and peered within. He drew himself 
up swiftly and removed his hat. A sudden 
amusement struggled with deferential polite- 
ness on his bronzed face. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon—” he began slowly. 
With an exclamation Kate Lorimer with- 
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drew herself hastily from the encirclement 
of Jim’s arm. A telltale color flooded her 
cheek. 

“Oh, Mr. Boycott!” she cried. ‘“How— 
how you startled me!” sd 

The newcomer bowed elaborately again. 

“Tt’s just my awkward, stumblin’ way of 
doin’ things, Miss Kate,’ he explained. 
“T wanted to know—they’d telegraphed me 
some sort of rumor—that your father had 
taken on a new hand this last week?” 

They looked at him curiously. They 
nodded an affirmative. 

“Perhaps Mr. Lorimer knew him—got 
some sort of life history with him?” con- 
tinued the other. ‘Or perhaps it wasn’t a 
tall, yellow-haired, Alexander-mannered 
galoot, with blue eyes and a chin like a 
flint?” 

“Ves!” they chorused breathlessly. ““Yes!” 

Boycott’s eyes lit up. 

“About the place now?” he queried. 
“Some one rode out Alberta way as we 
came up?” 

Jim ran out into the paddock. The 
empty hitching-post told its own tale. 

Half an hour later Sheriff Boycott and his 
posse, refreshed if weary, were continuing 
their way in pursuit of Edgar Gresham, 
horsethief and lately, as they explained, 
murderer. ‘Shot Silas Gaynor and Mike 
O’Rorke from behind a rock as they were 
taking two months’ wash-up to the bank. 
Robbed their dead bodies of the worth of 
four thousand dollars.” With this brief 
exposition of events they passed on, re- 
iterating promises to let Jim have his mare 
back at the first convenient moment after 
the criminal’s capture. 

This consummation of their hopes, how- 
ever, had not arrived when Jim set off three 
days afterward with his drove for the 
Alberta market. He viewed his loss with 
an indifference which, a week before, would 
have amazed him. But there are some 
things more precious than even the best 
horse in the world. The prospect of pos- 
sessing the most beautiful and the sweetest 
woman the sun has ever shone upon as 
your wife is one of them. Jim, meditating 
upon this fact and on the warmth of the kiss 
which Kate had pressed upon his cheek 
before his departure, composed himself to 
his lonely sleep that night in Teacup cafion 
beside his hobbled horses, only anxious for 
two things—a quick sale and a still quicker 
return to Lorimer’s, the pivot, as far as he 
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was concerned, on which the whole happi- 
ness of the earth revolved. 

That is why he smiled in hisdreams. The 
man who about midnight drew slowly out 
of the shadow of the surrounding rocks and 
stared down at him smiled too—the smile 
the cat offers to the cornered mouse. 

At the touch of the noose on his arms Jim 
awoke to instinctive effort, but all motion 
was stifled by the shackles on wrist and 
ankle. Edgar Gresham sat down opposite 
him, carefully rolling a cigarette. 

“Who’s got the quirt now, my friend,” 
he asked, grinning maliciously into his 
prisoner’s troubled, blinking eyes. 

Sargent was silent. He understood his case 
with a certainty which left no room for hope. 

“Tt’s a mighty fortunate meeting for me— 
this,” went on Edgar, “because that in- 
fernal mare of yours had me down after all 
—curse her! She made another bid to eat 
me, only I landed her a good one with a 
stone. I couldn’t get near her again, so I 
reckon she’s reeling—it was a good jolt 
that stone caught her—reeling, I say, home 
to smell you out. Probably the coyotes will 
have her and I only wish I was there to see 
them slicing her up.” 

A wave of emotion passed over Sargent’s 
face. Gresham laughed again. 

“That'll be the end of your Swallow,” he 
said. ‘‘Now for you. And not only you— 
I’d never be satisfied unless the job was a 
complete one. There’s your little wild cat 
to be put in her place. See?” 

Jim looked at him stonily. Gresham 
nodded with a sort of insolent content. 

“She’s going to be mine—for as long as I 
feel like keeping her. To-morrow’s Thurs- 
day, isn’t it? There’s no such old dog for 
regularity as Lorimer. He'll be off to 
Emerson’s end of the ranch at daybreak. 
There won’t be a soul at home but Kate. 
So I’m going to be noble—so noble that a 
fellow would weep to hear of it.. I’m going 
to risk my liberty and put my neck in the 
noose to serve her—and you. The peni- 
tent’s going to fetch her here, for you’ve 
had a bad accident and she’s got to come 
quick if she wants to see you alive. There! 
Now you get the notion, eh? She and me 
alone on the ranges, and on the ranges, as 
my little Katie, she’s going to stay. Just 
mine.” 

The veins on Sargent’s forehead dilated. 
And his eyes? Passion shone in them like 
points of flame. 


“Oh, I’ve imagination,” chuckled Gre- 
sham, “and I like to enjoy things slowly— 
put the accent on slow. That’s why, in 
stead of taking your revolver and smashing 
in your head now and here I’m going to 
anchor you over in Sansum Dip. You 
know it? A steady place for the sun all 
to-morrow, and you can get a good view o 
the waterfall and remember what a glass 
of it would taste like. Perhaps you’ll stil! 
be alive when I get back with Kate—per 
haps not. Perhaps the coyotes will hav 
got in their work before the sun. Anyway 
she shall see what’s left of you and then ofi 
for the honeymoon! Just she and I acros: 
the world together!’ 

Sargent’s heart grew cold within him. 
Sansum’s Dip? Yes—he knew the lonel) 
pit in the hills which seemed to concentrat« 
into its depths every ray of the sun from of! 
the rocks which ringed it. And he was t 
lie there to meet death. His muscles 
twitched—instinctively he fought against 
his bonds. 

Again Gresham laughed as he strolled 
toward one of the hobbled horses, returned 
with it, flung his prisoner across it as he 
might have flung a sack, and led away from 
the trail in the direction of the cafion on 
the left. For an hour or more he steadied 
the stumbling horse down a steep descent 
till he came to a halt upon the rim of a 
rocky hollow. Its depths were velvet black 
in the shadows cast by the moonlight. 

Sargent was dragged from the back of the 
lathered beast and poised for a moment on 
the edge of the descent. The next instant, 
with a thrust of his foot, Gresham sent his 
victim flying down the stone slope to roll, 
stunned and half-blinded, into the bed of 
dust and pebbles below. Another laugh, a 
mocking shout of farewell, and Sargent was 
left alone. 

Through the hours of darkness his agony 
grew—cramp, numbness, the throb of 
bound arteries and veins. And his mental 
stress? That drew him near the edge of 
delirium before the first tinge of daylight 
glimmered over the crest of the pyramid of 
peaks. 

When the sun rose, blinding him, eating 
into his very flesh, focusing upon him the 
flaming breath of those pitiless rocks—what 
then? His manhood seemed to wither 
within him. A sudden cry, as if horror till 
then unrealized forced it from his lips, rang 
out in the silences of the cafion. 
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Was it the echo, tossed from crag to crag, 
which answered? Or was it another sound 
—one familiar enough in his ears? A quick 
throb of hope shot through his heart, pierc- 
ing the black veil of despair which was 
engulfing him. He cried out again. 

This time there was no doubt of the 
answer. Low and tremulous, a_horse’s 
whinny broke across the waiting silence, and 
gleaming like stars in the growing light a 
horse’s eyes shone down the fifty feet of 
broken rock and boulder to rest upon the 
bound figure below. Wonder as much as 
new-born hope parched Sargent’s lips. 

“Swallow!” he whispered incredulously. 
“Swallow!” 

With another little neigh of greeting she 
put out a foot, and stepped delicately over 
the edge. Slowly, yard by yard, she groped 
her way among the crevices to the clink of 
iron meeting unyielding rock, while below 
Sargent held his breath in speechless 
anxiety. A slip, and that would be the end 
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indeed! She would be flung down upon 
him, to crush his body with her own into the 
merciful embrace of death. But no slip 
came. With a queer, throaty little grunt of 
satisfaction she slid off the slope, gave her- 
self a little shake, and stood at her master’s 
side. 

A gasp broke from his lips. This was 
companionship, but how was it rescue? 
What could he do, bound fast at this faith- 
ful creature’s feet? 

She nosed at him restlessly and as she 
moved again the clink of iron reached him. 
A shoe was loose; was hanging by a single 
nail! Again hope—and inspiration—rose in 
Sargent’s heart. He brought his bound 
hands upon the loosened circle of iron and 
leaned his weight upon it. Swallow lifted 
her foot. The shoe fell away. 

Carefully, pushing it from point to point, 
he managed to reach, and insert it between, 
a couple of boulders. He writhed up to his 
knees, and pressing the bound wrists upon 
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its rough edge, rasped the lashings to and fro. 

Ten minutes’ work—twenty—half an 
hour. Still the rawhide held. Swallow 
watched with a curious intentness, immov- 
able, silent, her breathing warm on Sar- 
gent’s cheek. Ten minutes later he lay 
back, exhaustion mastering him, to gain 
energy for another effort. 

The mare gave a sudden protesting little 
grunt. With a swift yet gentle movement 
she dropped her lips toward the bound 
wrists and caught the half-severed lashing 
in the corner of her teeth. The next instant 
her master’s hands were free. 

A moment’s furious tugging and the 
shackles on his ankles fell away. Reeling 
under the sudden reaction of relief Jim 
Sargent stood up and pressed his lips 
passionately to Swallow’s forehead. 

“You darling!” he cried, holding her to 
him as if he would embrace the whole of her 
responsive body. ‘You darling! We'll be 
in time to save her yet—Oh, we'll surely 
be in time!” 

The full light of morning fell upon the 
faces of a man and a woman who rode 
slowly up the ridge from Lorimer’s to pass 
along the Alberta trail within a few hundred 
yards of Jim Sargent’s deserted dwelling. 
The woman’s face was white and haggard 
with anxiety. The man’s impassive, save 
when, unseen by his companion, a light of 
somber satisfaction shone in his hard blue 
eyes. He was looking with intentness into 
the abyss below—the one on the edge of 
which he had been poised through those 
long minutes of anxiety till Swallow and 
her master had come to his relief. He 
chuckled grimly to himself. 

Absorbed in his malice as the woman was 
in her pain he did not see the horseman who 
cantered into view over the edge of the 
divide. It was only the thud of hoofs on 
the dulling sand-trail which suddenly re- 
vealed to him a rider a short fifty yards 
away, advancing at the gallop. He heard 
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the cry of incredulous happiness which came 
from his companion and answered it with 
one of amazement and wrath. 

He plucked a revolver fumblingly from 
his belt and fired. 

The bullet: struck Jim Sargent with a 
sudden stunning force as if a blow from 
giant fist had unseated him. He rolled 
from the saddle as Gresham’s voice rang 
out again in satisfaction. 

And Swallow heard and did not halt in 
her charge. She saw before her the man 
who had first excited her mistrust, then her 
aversion, finally her maddened hate. Her 
shoulder crashed -full upon his knee—her 
teeth closed like a vice upon his pistol-arm 
The horse he was riding sprawled down 
before the shock, leaving the rider hanging, 
as it were, in that relentless grip. 

Gresham shrieked. His finger closed 
aimlessly on the trigger and the bullet tor: 
a shallow groeve on Swallow’s neck. 

In sudden pain she reared, striking ou! 
with her forefeet. One, still iron-shod, 
came down with irresistible force on 
Gresham’s cheek. 

And so Fate finally closed her hand upon 
him—where her warning first had fallen. 
For, her neck and limbs outstretched on the 
edge of the abyss, the- mare watched th: 
helpless body pitch from ledge to ledge 
To the doom from which pity had rescued 
him justice flung him back. With one oi 
her queer, half-human sounds of satisfaction 
Swallow turned to the two behind her—to 
the man and to the woman whom he had 
taken into his embrace. 

What was Sargent holding in his hand, 
waving it triumphantly toward the sun 

A horseshoe. 

“Because it saved me I carried it for 
luck!’ he cried. ‘His bullet struck it- 
and it saved me again! But who brought 
the luck? Swallow! Brought the luck and 
brought me home—to you, sweetheart- 
to you!” 
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Mexico and Her 
Common Man 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


AMILIAR as we have become with 

the tactics of the yellow journalist 

here in the United States, and 

impossible as it would seem that 

he could have broken his saffron 
records, the fact remains that in writing of 
the recent disorders in Mexico he achieved 
his best—and worst! Unlike the Israelites 
who, it will be remembered, rose against 
their Egyptian taskmasters because they were 
ordered to make bricks without straw, this 
modern helot of the press requires but one 
ingredient for the erection of the astonishing 
monuments he raises to his own imagination. 
Give him a sufficiency of ink, and lo! riots 
become insurrections, insurrections revolu- 
tions; with one pry of his pen he overturns 
a republic. 

To the man who understands conditions 
in Mexico to-day, the reports that appeared 
in American papers must have been both 
ridiculous and irritating; and were he, like 
myself, in receipt of Mexican papers and 
kept informed by various correspondents, 
he would be bound to consider them shame- 
ful. For whether instigated by the mere 
itch for sensation or due to the combined 
efforts of stockjobbers and political irrecon- 
cilables, they were usually nine-tenths false. 
Their credibility will not stand the test, 
for instance, of one sentence from the letter 
of a single correspondent who traveled from 
Guaymas on the Pacific Coast to Mexico 
City and back during the trouble. 

“I went by Laredo and returned by El 
Paso, and had I been deaf and unable to 
read, compelled to rely on my own eyesight, 
I should never have dreamed of any trouble, 
as conditions appeared to be absolutely 
normal.” He adds, “Everything is quiet 
here on the coast, though the people are 
very indignant over the sensational accounts 
in the American papers.” And here, in 
passing, it would be well to pause to remark 
that once more the innocent are made to 
sulfer for the guilty, for upon the thousands 














Porfirio Diaz, to certain critics a barbarous 
dictator of an abused people; to Mr. Whitaker 
an abused savior of barbarous people 











of American residents in Mexico are visited 
the odium and prejudice excited by the 
reports. 

From the foregoing it should not be in- 
ferred that any attempt will here be made 
to minimize the disorders. There was 
rioting in Guadalajara, Puebla, Orizaba, 
and a few other points. In Chihuahua, the 
riots almost attained the dignity of insur- 
rection. But this granted, it is safe to state 
that all combined did not approach in seri- 
ousness any one of half a dozen uprisings 
in Yucatan that did not provoke more than 
a paragraph in the American papers during 
the last five years. 

It is hardly necessary to touch here on 
the initial cause. The lynching of Rodri- 
guez was merely the match that touched off 
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the powder. While general throughout 
Mexico irrespective of class, the indignation 
excited by the act was, however, ephemeral 
and would soon have passed had not the 
aforesaid irreconcilables seen in it a weapon 
to turn against the government. Blind to 
the fact that the day of revolutions in Mexico 
is forever past, they tried to. foment the 
disorders into a general uprising, and their 
miserable failure is the best answer that can 
be returned to their claims. If it were not 
for the scores .of lives that have been lost, 
the seeds of hate that remain, the fiasco 
would, indeed, be entitled to rank as opera 
bouffe. 

The foregoing statement, of course, is 
made without consideration of motives. 
While some of the revolutionists are doubt- 
less seeking their own ends, others may be 
possessed by the highest political ideals. 
But this granted, the fact remains that the 
pages of history are strewn with the mis- 
takes of misguided reformers. It is not 
impossible for a pure idealist to bring more 
harm to his country than its vilest criminal. 
Apparently ignorant of the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon nation had a thousand years of 
severe training before it began to exercise 
the right of self-government, enthusiasts of 
the De Lara stripe would accord full political 
rights to an Indian population of fourteen 
millions as ignorant and even more excitable 
than the negroes of our own South. It is 
easily to be seen that these ignorant masses 
would be easily manipulated by the would- 
be dictator and political demagogue; and 
whether they know it or not, the success of 
the irreconcilables would mean the return 
of Mexico to the condition of anarchy that 
obtained under the rule of the “little big 
men,” sixty-five of whom misguided her 
destinies in a period of sixty years. 

For their movement seems to be entirely 
political. Their program displays little or 
no knowledge of the country’s real need; 
seems to have been inspired by personal 
unrest under Diaz’s strong hand. With 
them it counts for nothing that the sime 
strong hand lifted Mexico out of absolute 
anarchy. Nothing, to them, the industrial 
marvels he has achieved. Condensed, their 
pronunciamiento might very well read “Diaz 
has ruled us too long. Down with him and 
give us a chance.” 

To properly appreciate Mexico’s remark- 
able advance under President Diaz, it is 
necessary to glance backward at her condi- 
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tion at the close of half a century of inter- 
necine war when he acceded to power. 
Excepting a single copper cent which Lerdo 
de Tehado, the retiring president, had some- 
how overlooked in the final looting, the 
treasury was empty. The postal, telegraph, 
other public services were completely de- 
moralized and rotted by graft; the army was 
unpaid; gambling, drunkenness, habitual 
vice flourished openly in the cities; the 
country was overrun with bandits who laid 
whole communities under regular tribute. 
Besides the complete collapse of industry 
and finance, the country was torn by private 
feuds, Indian raids, minor revolutions. 
Summed, she was bankrupt, impoverished 
commercially: agriculture was at a standstill. 
Politically, anarchy reigned. To-day, on 
the other hand, the country has been in the 
enjoyment of- forty years of peace. Its 
finances, trade and commerce have been 
rehabilitated and expanded a thousandfold, 
and a national system of railways owning 
20,000 miles of trackage, the ports oi 
Puerta de Mexico, Manzanilla and Salina 
Cruz, the drainage system of the Valley o/ 
Mexico, water, electric light and street-car 
systems in a hundred towns and cities, testify 
to a wonderful activity in a hundred direc- 
tions and stand, a solid monument to the 
statesmanship that first brought order out 
of political chaos. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Mexico moved a couple of centuries 
forward in her economic evolution. 

All this having been granted, the question 
naturally occurs as to whether this trul) 


‘ wonderful development has been accom 


panied by a corresponding improvement in 
the common lot of the Mexican people’ 
To the casual observer—and Mexico has 
been and is still unfortunate in that most 
of her critics belong to this class—it would 
appear not. Judging both by the prevailing 
low rate of wages and the miserable appear 
ance of the peons who crowd the railway 
stations to sell trifling objects to passengers 
on the trains, abject poverty would seem to 
be the rule. Closer investigation, however, 
will show that this apparent misery is not 
so real as appears on the surface. In the 
City of Mexico, of course, or in any other 
city large enough to develop slums, want 
and starvation are to be found—just as they 
are in European and American cities. But 
elsewhere they seldom obtain. For your 
peon is a farmer before he is a huckster. 
The man who sells you an opal or some 
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knick-knack at the train has his patch of 
corn and frijoles a few rods back from the 
tracks; which, with a few chickens, cow or 
goat, and a pig or two running at large, 
furnish him a comfortable livelihood. Every- 
thing he makes, therefore, is over and above 
his.living, and small as his earnings are, they 
suffice to supply the cheap cottons which are 
the most comfortable wear in that warm 
climate. 

It should also be borne in mind that no 
criticisms based upon the low rate of wages 
can have any value if they do not take into 
consideration the difference in productive 
power between Mexican and American 
workmen. Whereas an American brick- 
layer will handle from three to five thousand 
bricks a day, a thousand is considered good 
work for the Mexican craftsman. Indeed 
Senor Romero—who had built houses for 
himself both in Mexico and the United 
States—positively asserts in his comparative 
tables of American and Mexican labor that 
the cost of erecting a house in Mexico is 


Some of the “down-trodden peons” in the centenary parade in the City of Mexico several months ago, a pageant 
: yt m.. y 7 an pag 
that drew to the capital three-quarters of a million of their “‘oppressed”’ fellow-citizens 


greater than in New York. It is only fair 
to add that the inferiority of the Mexican 
workman is partially due to the climate; 
for neither the steam-heat of the tierra 
caliente nor the exhausting altitudes of the 
central plateau are conducive of physical 
effort. 

Neither is it fair to draw comparisons be- 
tween the peon and the American artisan 
without mentioning the historical, economic 
and ethnological differences between the 
two. The Mexican nation as it stands to- 
day is composed of a score of Indian tribes, 
as yet imperfectly assimilated, and which 
possess varying capacities for development. 
While some are worthless as the Mojaves 
and Yumas of our own desert, others are 
descended from and inherit the skill of hand 
and brain which raised the Toltec and Aztec 
civilizations. In the machine-shops of the 
Nacional system of railways, peons are to 
be seen handling the most complicated and 
delicate machinery. The superintendent of 
a great electric system of street-railways 
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acknowledged to me that he had Mexican 
peons in his employ who knew the business 
better than he did himself. Everywhere 
one sees them—on the locomotives and 
trains, running street-cars, handling compli- 
cated machinery, and doing it just as well 
as ‘American craftsmen. They are, how- 
ever, a minority. Taking the average of a 
wide range of instructed opinion it would 
appear that of the great mass of the Mexican 
peons, somewhere between fifteen and 
twenty per cent possess initiative and re- 
sponsibility sufficiently to render them 
capable of industrial development. Lazy, 
thriftless, improvident, the remainder are 
natural helots. They will be hewers of 
wood, carriers of water, for their more 
capable fellows until, in the natural course 
of the evolutionary process, they are pushed 
off the face of the earth. This being the 
case, it becomes very difficult in surveying 
a body of peons to say just how much of 
their condition is to be charged against 
unfavorable environment and how much to 
natural incapacity. Itis manifestly unfair— 
as is usually done—to charge it all to the 
account of President Diaz and his adminis- 
tration. 

Lastly: In comparison with his lot under 
Spanish colonial rule or during the half- 
century of turbulence which followed upon 
the revolution, the peon’s lot is very much 
improved. He can at least go to his rest 
without fear of having his throat cut during 
the night. At dawn he may rise and go 
about his labors secure in the knowledge 
that his crops and small earnings will not 
be subjected on the one hand to the tolls 
of brigands and still more rapacious tithings 
of an established church, or, on the other, 
to the forced levies of frequent revolutions. 
Moreover, wages have materially risen. 
The railways, mines, factories, pay their 
laborers from one to three dollars a day, and 
because of the gradual absorption of surplus 
labor by expanding industry, wages have 
been affected in even remote country dis- 
tricts. And the end is not yet. Nay, it 
is only the beginning, the entering in of the 
wedge that is to split the heart of the knotty 
problem which has exercised the best brain 
of Mexico for the last fifteen years—i. e., the 
land question. 

If those rapid-fire critics whose principal 
delight seems to consist in sharpshooting 
sporadic abuses, were only aware of the 
earnest attention which President Diaz has 


given this fundamental problem of Mexicin 
political economy, they would be a litile 
more careful at whom they aim their snap 
judgments. Recognizing that the monopo- 
lization of the land has been the greatest 
drawback to national progress he has had 
no less than three schemes of taxation 
formulated during the last fifteen years with 
a view of breaking up the enormous ha- 
ciendas. That they never became law was 
due to two sufficient reasons. Dictator as 
Diaz is, the secret of his power has lain in 
the consummate skill with which he has 
always balanced the -political factions 
so that the control remained in his own 
hands, and realizing that any attack 
upon the great landed interests woul: 
unite the entire Mexican oligarchy against 
him, he wisely refrained. Further, 

would be absurd to suppose that a man 
so shrewd in statecraft could overlook the 
fact that unconscious evolutionary forces 
were bringing about the desired end; that 
the rise of wages already mentioned wa 
bound in the long run to force the haciendado 
to sell and let the people in upon the land 

The method by which this is coming to 
pass is well illustrated by the answer a larg: 
landowner made the other day when aske« 
why he had just sold a million acres of his 
land. “Because I can no longer make any 
money off it. Twenty years ago I paid my 
peons twelve and a half cents a day. This 
year I had to pay them fifty. Next year ii 
will be sixty. Your confounded railways 
and mines have stolen all our labor. | 
thought it was best to sell out before the 
rush began.” 

There it is—a situation that exactly 
parallels one which obtained in England 
when, after the application of steam-power 
in manufactures, the English landlord found 
himself compelled to bid for his labor against 
the factory capitalist. And just as the 
English workman obtained his rights out of 
that conflict, so will the Mexican peon 
obtain his from this. And the process which 
is to bring him his own is well under way. 
Whereas, twenty years ago, the Mexican 
haciendado preferred his acres to cash, he 
now turns a willing ear to the solicitations 
of the American promoter. In his turn, the 
American promoter expedites the process 
in ways that are excellently illustrated by 
the history of the great wheat ranches of 
California. When broken up into small 
fruit and produce farms, ranches of thirty 



























































Wages in Mexico have materially risen. 


and forty thousand acres that had never 
supported more than fifty or sixty hired 
hands the year round, supplied homes for 
populations of from one to five thousand. 
And so will it be in Mexico. Here and 
there, companies are forming to buy and 
subdivide the great haciendas in readiness 
for the flood of immigration which the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will surely 
loose upon the Pacific Coast. ‘The only 
thing,” they argue, ‘which has kept immi- 
gration upon the Atlantic Coast has been 
the hundred-dollar fare across the continent. 
When the transatlantic steamship companies 
begin to deliver emigrants through the 
canal at twenty dollars a head they’ll come— 
just as surely as water flows downhill to the 
hollow places.” And when they come! 
When the million-acre haciendas have been 
broken up into small farms, each capable 
of utilizing the labor of a few peons, the 
Mexican peon will enter into his own. 
Whatever be its real economic value, his 
labor will command its top price on the 
market, and with more money, better food, 
larger opportunities, his advancement will 
only pause at the limits of his own capacity. 
He will profit by that immigration, too, 
in other ways. Whether he absorbs it into 
his own dark blood, or is absorbed, a new 
type is bound to emerge. Whether she 


; In the factories there are now employed thousands of capable girls who 
have come up from the Indian stock out of which has been evolved the people of modern Mexico 


wishes it or no—and her future autonomy 
depends altogether upon her quiet acquies- 
cence—Mexico is about to be subjected to the 
same cosmopolitan process that, a thousand 
years ago, formed the Anglo-Saxon out of 
the mixture of Norman, Roman, Saxon, 
Celt, and which to-day is forming a still 
more powerful composite here in the United 
States. It will take time, of course. A 
population of sixteen millions has an enor- 
mous capacity of absorption. But it has 
already begun. Under the urge of that land 
hunger which is almost as imperative as the 
instinct of reproduction, homeseekers are 
pouring in even now over the American 
borders, a silent and resistless tide which 
may not be stayed. Each accretion of 
foreign blood is bound to stiffen the peon 
backbone. From the completed process he 
will emerge a different man, one who will 
not be content with the meager political 
powers he exercises to-day. 

The forces that are at work for the better- 
ment of the peon having been thus reviewed, 
a second question occurs—no light one in 
view of the drastic criticisms which are 
being aimed at the Diaz administration— 
are the men at the head of Mexican affairs 
helping or retarding the movement? What, in 
plain words, are they, with their autocratic 
powers, doing for the uplifting of the Mexican 
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common man? The question is quite diffi- 
cult to answer. No man who knows his 
Mexico would attempt to deny that the peon 
is permitted to do none of his own political 
thinking. While, theoretically, he is in-full 
possession of the franchise, practically he 
never uses it. Perhaps it is just as well. A 
nation of political thinkers cannot be evolved 
out of an aggregation of Indian tribes in a 
single generation; and while we of the 
United States are gradually being forced to 
the conclusion that it was a grave error to 
accord the negro. full political rights, we are 
hardly in position to criticize a foreign policy 
that withholds or renders them nugatory in 
an Indian population equally irresponsible. 

Secondly: While it does seem to the out- 
sider as if the Mexican authorities paid little 
or no attention to the needs of the common 
man, yet it should be remembered that their 
hands have always been very full. If not 
primarily intended for his benefit, the peon 
has, as already pointed out, profited by the 
cleaning up of the cities and the enormous 
development of industry and commerce 
which has grown up under their able hands. 
But while their achievement looms very 
large, the best friends of Mexico cannot but 
wish that, now the political and economic 
future of the country is assured, its rulers 
would address themselves to the still greater 
task of uplifting the common people. In 
the establishment of the public school 
system they made a good beginning, and 
here the opportunity presents itself to nail 
the lie, freely circulated, that it exists only 
on paper. In the course of travel which 
has covered the length and breadth of the 
land, I never failed to find a _ schoolful 
of scholars in even the smaller villages. 
Just the other day over ten thousand school 
children assembled in the Zocolo to salute 
their flag in front of the National Palace, 
and that evening over a thousand university 
students conducted a torchlight procession 
through the principal streets. At the same 
time, in hundreds of cities and small towns, 
similar parades took place. The statistics 
upon which the unfriendly criticism was 
based show, of course, a high percentage of 
illiteracy. But this is principally because 
the school system is still in its youth. 

This granted, that a good beginning has 
been made, much remains to be done. If, 
as already pointed out, powerful economic 
forces are at work for the betterment of the 
peon, there is no good reason why the 


process should not be expedited by intelli 

gent supervision and direction. It is not, 
of course, for an alien to lay down exa 

specifications. A Mexican knows best wha' 
a Mexican needs. But no policy can b 
mistaken that is aimed to help the peopk 
out upon the land. The improvement an 
eventual extension of the school system t 
technical and industrial training comes next 
But more important than either is the nee 
for legislation to regulate and reduce th 
consumption of mescal, the greatest curse 0 
the peon. Above all things Mexico’s greates' 
need at the present time is—a man! Just a 

the sacrifices of Hidalgo and the early pa 
triots, the wisdom of Benito Juarez, iror 
statesmanship of Porfirio Diaz, were al 
required to bring Mexico forward to her 
present station, so her further progress i 

dependent upon the man or set of men 
wise and sympathetic, who will recogniz 
the truth that a nation’s welfare is depend 
ent upon the welfare of its units, and x 
set themselves to the task of raising he: 
common man. _ It remains to add that suc! 
a man cannot be the product of a revolution 
Without any reflection upon the great man 
who has so long controlled Mexico’s desti 
nies, it may be predicated that his successor 
will be of a different type, formed by th 
influences of the long peace, able to direct th« 
full powers of his mind upon the country’s 
economic problems. And there are not want 
ing signs to show that such a man is in 
course of formation. Revisiting Mexico, 
lately, after five years’ absence, I was struck 
by the remarkable change in the attitude oi 
the ruling class toward the common people 
Only three months ago the governor of  th« 
District Federale gave one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars out of his own pocket to 
forward a labor movement. In giving it, 
moreover, he pointed out that it was merely 
the nucleus of a fund and called upon all 
wealthy Mexicans to contribute and swell 
it to proportions that would render it of 
real service. ‘The poor peon! something 
must be done for him.” Everywhere in the 
republic I heard the phrase drop from 
Mexican lips, and in all the newspapers— 
government organs as well—editorials appear 
seriously discussing his future, sometimes 
demanding his return to the land. No, signs 
are not wanting, and if Mexico only pro- 
ceeds in the orderly course of her evolution, 
it will not be long before her people at large 
come into their own. 
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The Rules of the Game 
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Part V, CHAPTERS XXXI To XLI 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


“9 DON’T doubt they’ll try to get him 
proper, next time. We must get out 
papers and the sheriff after this Saleratus 
Bill,” said Thorne. 

“He'll be almighty hard to locate,” put 
in California John. 

“And I think we’d better not let Bob go 
around alone any more.” 

“Bodyguard accepted with thanks,”’ said 
Bob. “I’ve had enough wild West on my 
own account.” 

“‘Ware’s your man,” suggested California 
John. ‘“He’s a gun-man, and he’s got a 
nerve like a sawmill man. How about 
Welton? Is he warned? You say he’ll 
testify?” 

“Tf he has to,” replied Bob. “At least 
he’ll never perjure himself, if he’s called. 
Look here; it’s bound to come out, so you 
may as well know the whole situation.” 

He paused, glancing from one to another 
of his hearers. Thorne’s keen face expressed 
interest of the alert official; California John’s 
mild blue eye beamed upon him with a 
dawning understanding. Amy, intuitively 
divining a more personal trouble, looked at 
him with sympathy. 

“John, here, will remember the circum- 
stance,” said Bob. “It happened about the 
time I first came out here with Mr. Welton. 
It seems that Plant had assured him that 


’ 


everything was all arranged so our works and 
roads could cross the forest, so we went 
ahead and built them. In those days it was 
all a matter of form, anyway. Then when 
we were ready to go ahead with our first 
season’s work, up steps Plant and asks to 
see our permission, threatening to shut us 
down! Ofcourse all he wanted was money.” 

“And Welton gave it to him?” cried Amy. 

“Tt wasn’t a case of buy a privilege,” ex- 
plained Bob. “But of life itself. We were 
operating on borrowed money and just be- 
ginning our first year’s operations. The 
season is short in these mountains, as you 
know, and we were under heavy obligations 
to fulfil a contract for sawed lumber. A 
delay of even a week meant absolute ruin to 
a large enterprise. Mr. Welton held off to 
the edge of danger, I remember, exhausting 
every means possible here and at Washing- 
ton to rush through the necessary permis- 
sion.” 

“Why didn’t he tell the truth and expose 
Plant? Surely no department would indorse 
that,” put in Amy, a trifle subdued in man- 
ner. 

“That takes time,” Bob pointed out. 
“There was no time.” 

“So Welton came through,” said Thorne 
drily. ‘What has that got to do with it?” 

“Baker paid the money for him,” said Bob. 
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“Well, they’re both in the same boat,” 
remarked Thorne tranquilly. “I don’t see 
that that gives him any hold on Welton.” 

“He threatens to turn state’s evidence in 
the matter and seems confident of immunity 
on that account.” 

“He can’t mean it!” cried Amy. 

“Sheer bluff,” said Thorne. 

“T thought so, and went to see him. Now 
I am sure not. He means it, and he’ll do it 
when this case against the Modoc Company 
is pushed.” 

“T thought you said Welton would tes- 
tify?” observed Thorne. 

“He will. Bué naturally only if he is 
summoned. Baker never thought he could 
keep Welton from telling the truth, but he 
knew perfectly well he would not volunteer 
the evidence. He used his hold over Welton 
to try to keep me from bringing forward this 
testimony. Sort of relied on our intimacy 
and friendship.” 

“But will you testify?” 

“T think I see my duty that way,” said 
Bob in a troubled voice. 

“Quite right,” said Thorne, dispassion- 
ately. “I’m sorry.” He arose from the 
table. ‘This is most important. I don’t 
often issue positive prohibitions in my capac- 
ity of superior officer; but in this instance I 
must. I am going to request you not to leave 
camp on any errand unless accompanied by 
Ranger Ware.” 

Bob nodded a little impatiently. Califor- 
nia John paused before following his chief 
into the office. 

“Tt’s good sense, boy,” said he. “And 
nobody gives a darn for your worthless skin, 
you know. It’s just the information you got 
inside-it.” 

“Right,”’ laughed Bob, his brow clearing. 
“T forgot.” 

California John nodded at him and dis- 
appeared into the office. 

Bob turned to Amy with a laughing com- 
ment that died on his lips. The girl was 
standing very straight on the other side of 
the table. One little brown hand grasped 
and crushed the edge of her apron; her black 
brows were drawn in a straight line of indig- 
nation beneath which her splendid eyes 
flashed; her rounded bosom, half defined 
by the loose, soft blue of her simple gown, 
rose and fell rapidly. 

“And you’re going to do it?” she threw 
across at him 

Bob, bewildered, stared at her. 
















































“You're going to deliver over your friend 
to prison?” She moved swiftly around the 
table to stand close to him. “Surely you 
can’t mean to do that! You’ve worked wit! 
him and lived with him—and he’s a dear 
jolly old man.” 

“Hold on!” cried Bob, recovering fror 
the first shock, and beginning to enjoy the 
situation. “You don’t understand.: If 
don’t give my testimony, think what th 
service will lose in the basin.” 

“Lose!’”? she cried indignantly. “What 
of it? Do you think if I had a friend who 
was near and dear to me I'd sacrifice hi: 
for all the trees in the mountains? Ho\ 
can you!” 

“Et tu, Brute!” said Bob a little wearily 
“Where is all the no-compromise talk I’ve 
heard at various times, and the high ideals 
and the loyalty to the service at any cost 
and all the rest of it? You’re not consistent.’ 

Amy eyed him a little disdainfully. 

“‘You’ve got to save that poor old man,’ 
she stated. “It’s all very easy for you t 
talk of duty and the rest of it, but the fac 
remains that you’re sending that poor old 
man to prison for something that isn’t his 
fault and it’ll break his heart.” 

“He isn’t there yet,” Bob pointed out 
“The case isn’t decided.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to talk tha 
way,” said Amy, “‘for all you have to do is 
to satisfy your conscience and bear youi 
testimony. But if testifying would land 
you in danger of prison, you might fee 
differently about it.” 

Bob thought of George Pollock and 
smiled a trifle bitterly. Welton might get 
off with a fine, or even suspended sentence. 
There was but one punishment for those 
accessory before the fact to a murder. 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Welton protect him 
self?” Amy inquired. “If he turned state’s 
evidence before that man Baker did, 
wouldn’t it work that way around?” 

“T don’t believe it would,” said Bob. 
“Baker was not the real principal in the 
offense. Besides, Mr. Welton would not 
do such a thing. You don’t know Welton.” 

Amy reflected. The appearance of anger 
had died. Suddenly she threw up her head 
with a joyous chuckle. 

“T believe I have it!” she cried. “As |] 
understand it, Baker is really liable on this 
charge of bribing Plant as much as Mr. 
Welton is.” 

“Yes, he paid the money.” 
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“So that if it were not for the fact that he 
intends to gain immunity by telling what he 
knows, he would get into as much trouble 
as Mr. Welton.” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, don’t you know enough about it 
all to testify? Weren’t you there?” 

“Yes, I believe I was present at all the 
interviews.” 

“Then,” cried Amy triumphantly. ‘You 
can issue a complaint against both Baker 
and Mr. Welton on a charge of bribery, and 
Baker can’t possibly wriggle out by turning 


state’s evidence, because your evidence will 


he enough.” 

“Do you expect me to have Mr. Welton 
urrested on this charge?” cried Bob. 

“No, silly! But you can go to Baker and 
ay to him, ‘See here, if you try to bring up 
this old bribery charge against Welton, I’ll 
get in ahead of you and have you both up. 
{ haven’t any desire to raise a fuss, nor 
start any trouble; but if you are bound to 
get Mr. Welton in on this, I might as well 
get you both in.’ He’d back out.” 

“T believe he would!” cried Bob. “It’s 
a good bluff to make.” 

“Tt mustn’t be a bluff,” warned Amy. 
‘You must mean it. I don’t believe he 
wants to face a criminal charge just to get 
Mr. Welton in trouble, if he realizes that 
you are both going to testify anyway. But 
if he thinks you’re bluffing, he’ll carry it 
through.” 

“You're right,” said Bob slowly. “If 
necessary, we must carry it through our- 
selves.” 

Amy nodded. 

“T’ll take down a letter for you to Baker,”’ 
she said, “and type it out this evening. 
We'll say nothing to anybody.” 

“T must tell Welton of our plan,” said Bob. 
“T wouldn’t for the world have to spring 
this on him unprepared. Am I forgiven for 
doing my plain duty?” added Bob a trifle 
mischievously. 

“Only if our scheme works,” declared 
Amy seriously. “I know your way is brave 
and true, and I know what it costs you to 
follow it. I respect and admire the quality 
in men that leads them so straightly along 
the path. But I could not do it. No one 
loves the service more than I, but people are 
warm and living, and their hearts beat with 
human life, and they can be sorry and glad, 
happy and brokef-hearted. I could turn my 
thumbs down on whole cohorts of senators 
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and lawyers and demagogues that are at- 
tacking us in Washington; and read calmly 
in next day’s paper how they had been be- 
headed recanting all their sins against us. 
But I couldn’t get any nearer home. Why, 
the other day Ashley told me to send a final 
and peremptory notice of dispossession to 
the Main family over near Bald Knob, and 
Icouldn’t doit. Itriedallday. I knew old 
Main had no business there, and is worth- 
less and lazy and shiftless. But I kept 
remembering how his poor old back was 
bent over. Finally I made Ashley dictate 
it, and tried to keep thinking all the time 
that I was nothing but a machine for the 
transmission of his ideas. When it comes to 
such things, I’m useless; and I know I fall 
short of all higher ideals of honor and duty 
and everything else.” 

“Thank God you do,” said Bob gravely. 


XXXII 


ARE returned to headquarters toward 

evening of the next day. He had 
ridden hard and long, but he listened to 
Thorne’s definition of his new duties with 
kindling eye and quiet satisfaction. It was 
then too late to visit Welton that evening 
but early the following morning Bob an- 
nounced his intention of going over to the 
mill. 

“Tf you’re to be my faithful guardian 
you'll have to walk,” he told Ware. “My 
horse is up north somewhere and there 
isn’t another saddle in camp.” 

“T’m willing,” said Ware; “my animals 
are plumb needy for a rest.” 

At the last moment Amy joined them. 

“T have a day off instead of Sunday,” she 
told them. They set off down the road, 
Bob and Amy chatting, Ware taciturn. 
Amy inquired with mock anxiety over his 
unwonted silence. 

“1’m on my job,” replied Ware briefly. 

This sobered her for a moment while she 
examined the woods about them with furtive, 
searching glances as though their shadows 
might conceal an enemy. This uneasiness 
melted immediately under the fire Bob 
turned upon it. The morning conduced to 
gaiety, for the air was crisp and sparkling 
with the wine of early fall. Down through 
the somber pines here and there flamed the 
delicate pink of a dogwood, the orange of 
the azaleas, or the golden yellow of aspens 
ripening already under the hurrying of early 
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frosts. Through the woodland spaces the 
sunlight sparkled with the inconceivable 
brilliance of the higher levels, as though the 
air were filled with glittering particles in 
suspension, like the mica snowstorms of 
the peep-shows inside a child’s candy egg. 
They dipped into the cafion of the creek and 
out again through the yellow pines of the 
other side. They skirted the edge of the 
ancient clearing for the mill that had sup- 
plied early settlers with lumber, and thence 
looked out to the brown and shimmering 
plain lying far below. 

“My, I’m glad I’m not there!’’ exclaimed 
Amy fervently. 

“A hundred and eleven day before yester- 
day, Jack Pollock says,” remarked Bob. 

So at last they gained the long ridge lead- 
ing toward the mill and saw a hundred feet 
away the mill road and the forks where their 
own wagon trail joined it. At this point 
they again entered the forest, screened by 
young growth and a thicket of alders. 

“Look there,” Amy pointed out. “See 
that dogwood, up by the yellow pine. I’m 
going to get a branch of it for Mr. Welton’s 
office.” 

“Let me—” began Bob; but she was al- 
ready gone, calling back over her shoulder. 

“No, this is my treat!” 

The men stopped in the wagon trail to 
wait for her. Bob watched with distinct 
pleasure her lithe, active figure making its 
way through the tangle of underbrush, 
finally emerging into the clear, and climbing 
with swift, sure movements to the little 
elevation on which grew the beautiful pink- 
leaved dogwoods. She turned when she 
had gained the level of the yellow pine to 
wave her hand at her companions. But her 
gesture was arrested in mid-air, and almost 
instantly she uttered a piercing scream. 
Bob had time to take a half step forward. 
Then a heavy blow on the back of his neck 
threw him. He stumbled and fell on his 
face. The crash of two revolver shots in 
quick succession rang in his ears. 


XXXIII 


LDHAWM’S cold rage carried him to the 

railroad and into his berth. He could 
not but admit to himself that he had by his 
expressed order placed himself to some 
extent in Saleratus Bill’s power. As the 
night went on and Oldham found himself 
unable to sleep in the terrible heat, he began 




























































to see that he had made a fearful mistake 
No compunction entered his mind that h« 
had condemned a man to death; but a cold 
fear gripped him lest his share should be 
discovered and he should be called upon t: 
face the consequences. So deeply did the 
guilty panic invade his soul that after a time 
he arose and dressed. The sleepy porter 
was just turning out from the smoking com 
partment. 

“What’s this next station?” Oldham 
demanded. 

“Mo-harvey,” blinked the porter. 

Ten seconds later Oldham stood on th« 
platform of the little station in the desert 
On a distant horizon slept black mountain 
ranges, stretched low under a brilliant sky 
that arched triumphant. In it the stars 
flamed steadily like candles, after the strange 
desert fashion. Although by day the heat 
would have scorched the boards on which 
he stood, now Oldham shivered in the 
searching of the cool insistent night wind 
that breathed across the great spaces. He 
turned to the little station where a tousled 
operator sat at a telegraph key. 

“Express due now. Half-hour late,” re 
plied the operator wearily to Oldham’s 
question. 

Oldham caught the train, which landed 
him in the stage station about noon. There 
he hired a team and drove the sixty miles to 
Sycamore Flats by eleven o’clock that night. 
The fear was growing in his heart. In spite 
of his wild impatience he retained enough 
sense to know that it would not do to awaken 
anyone for the sole purpose of inquiring as 
to the whereabout of Saleratus Bill. That 
would too obviously connect him with the 
gun-man. Therefore he stabled his horses 
and retired to the little box room assigned 
him at Auntie Belle’s. He had not slept for 
two nights; he had traveled many miles on 
horseback, by train, and by buckboard; he 
had experienced the most exhausting of 
emotions. He fell asleep and did not awaken 
until after sunup. Promptly he began his 
inquiries. Saleratus Bill had passed through 
the night before; he had ridden up the mill 
road. 

Oldham ate his breakfast, saddled one of 
the team horses and followed. Ordinarily 
he was little of a woodsman, but his anxiety 
sharpened his wits and his eyes, so that a 
quarter-mile from the summit he noticed 
where a shod horse had turned off from the 
road. After a moment’s hesitation he turned 




















nis own animal to follow the trail. The 
horse tracks were evidently fresh and Old- 
ham surmised that it was hardly probable 
two horsemen had as yet that morning 
traveled the mill road. While he debated, 
young Elliott swung down the dusty way 
headed toward the village. He greeted 
Oldham. 

“Ts Orde back at headquarters yet?” the 
latter asked, on impulse. 

“Yes, he got back day before yesterday,” 
the young ranger replied, ‘but you won’t 
find him there this morning. He walked 
over to the mill to see Welton.” 

Oldham waited only until Elliott had 
rounded the next corner, then spurred his 
horse up the mountain. The significance 
of the detour was now no longer in doubt, 
for he remembered well how and where the 
wagon trail from headquarters joined the 
mill road. Saleratus Bill would leave his 
horse out of sight on the hogback ridge, 
sneak forward afoot, and ambush his man 
at the forks of the road. 

And now, in the clairvoyance of this 
guilty terror, Oldham saw as assured facts 
several further possibilities. Saleratus Bill 
was known to have ridden up the mill road; 
he, Oldham, was known to have been inquir- 
ing after both Saleratus Bill and Orde—in 
short, out of wild improbabilities which to 
his ordinary calm judgment would have 
meant nothing at all, he now wove into a 
tissue of danger. He wished he had thought 
to ask Elliott how long ago Orde had started 
out from headquarters. 

The last pitch up the mountain was by 
necessity a fearful grade. Horsemen here 
were accustomed to pause every fifty feet 
or so to allow their mounts a gulp of air. 
Oldham plied lash and spur. He came out 
from his frenzy of panic to find his horse, 
completely blown, lying down under him. 
The animal, already weary from its sixty- 
mile drive of yesterday, was quite done. 
After a futile effort to make it rise, Oldham 
realized this fact. He pursued his journey 
afoot as rapidly as his wind would allow. 
As he neared the crossroads he slackened 
his pace, for he saw that no living creature 
moved on the headquarters fork of the road. 
As a matter of fact, at that precise instant 
both Bob and Ware were within forty yards 
of him, standing still waiting for Amy to 
collect her dogwood leaves. A single small 
alder concealed them from the other road. 
If they had not happened to have stopped, 
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two seconds would have brought them into 
sight in either direction. Therefore Oldham 
thought the road empty, and himself came 
to a halt to catch his breath and mop his 
brow. 

As he replaced his hat, his eye caught a 
glimpse of a man crouching and gliding 
cautiously forward through the low conceal- 
ment of the snow-brush. His movements 
were quick, his head was craned forward, 
every muscle was taut, his eyes fixed on some 
object invisible to Oldham with an intensity 
that evidently excluded from his field of 
vision everything but that toward which his 
lithe and snakelike advance was bringing 
him. In his hand he carried the worn and 
shining Colts 45 that was always his insepa- 
rable companion. 

Oldham made a single step forward. At 
the same moment somewhere above him on 
the hill a woman screamed. The cry was 
instantly followed by two revolver shots. 


XXXIV 


ARE was an expert gun-man who had 

survived the early days of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the later ruffianism of the 
border on Old Mexico. His habit was at all 
times alert. For perhaps six seconds before 
Amy cried out he had been aware ,of an 
unusual, faint sound heard beneath rather 
than above the cheerful and accustomed 
noises of the forest. It might have been a 
squirrel playfully spasmodic, or the leisurely 
step forward of some hidden and distant 
cow browsing among the bushes. Ware 
lent an attentive ear to the quiet sounds of 
the woodland, but continued to stand at 
ease and unalarmed. 

The scream, however, released instantly 
the springs of his action. With the heel of 
his left palm he dealt Bob so violent a 
shoving blow that the young man was 
thrown forward off his feet. As part of the 
same motion his right hand snatched his 
weapon from its holster, threw the muzzle 
over his left shoulder, and discharged the 
revolver twice in the direction from which 
Ware all at once realized the sound had 
proceeded. So quickly did the man’s brain 
act, so instantly did his muscles follow his 
brain, that the scream, the blow, and the 
two shots seemed to go off together as though 
fired by one fuse. 

Bob bounded to his feet. Ware had 
whirled in his tracks, had crouched, and 
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was glaring fixedly across the openings at 
the forks. The revolver smoked in his hand. 

“He ran,” called Amy from the hill. “He’s 
gone. It’s all right.” 

Still tense, Ware rose to his full height. 
He let down the hammer of his six-shooter 
and dropped the weapon back in its holster. 

“What was it, Amy?” he asked, as the 
girl thrust through the brush to rejoin them. 

“Saleratus Bill,” she panted. “He had 
his gun in his hand.” 

Bob was looking about him a trifle be- 
wildered. 

*“‘T don’t seem to be hit,” he said. 

“T knocked you down to get you down,” 
explained Ware. “If there’s shooting going 
on, it’s best to get low.” 

“Thought I was shot,” confessed Bob. 
“T heard two shots.” 

“T fired twice,’ said Ware. ‘Thought 
sure I must have hit, or he’d have fired back. 
Otherwise I’d ’a kept shooting. You say 
he run?” 

“Immediately. Didn’t you see him?” 

“T just cut loose at the noise he made. 
Why do you suppose he didn’t shoot?” 

“Maybe he wasn’t gunning for us after 
all,”’ suggested Bob. 

“Maybe you’ve got another think com- 
ing,” said Ware. 

During this short exchange they were all 
three moving down the wagon trail. Ware’s 
keen old eyes were glancing to right, left and 
ahead, and his ears fairly twitched. In 
spite of his conversation and speculations, he 
was fully alive to the possibilities of further 
danger. 

“He maybe’s laying for us yet,” said Bob, 
as the thought finally occurred to him. 
“Better have your gun handy.” 

“My gun’s always handy,” said Ware. 

“You’re bearing too far south,” inter- 
posed the girl. ‘‘He was more up this way.” 

“Don’t think it,” said Ware. 

“Yes,” sheinsisted. ‘I marked that young 
fir near where I first saw him; and he ran 
low around that clump of manzanita.” 

Still skeptical, Ware joined her. 

“That’s right,” he admitted, after a 
moment. ‘Here’s his trail. I’d have swore 
he was further south. That’s where I fired. 
I only missed him by about a hundred 
yards,” he grinned. “He sure made a 
mighty tall sneak. I’m still figuring why 
he didn’t open fire.” 

“Waiting for a better chance, maybe,” 
suggested Amy. 
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“Must be. But what better chance does 
he want, unless he aims to get Bob, here, 
with a club?” 

They followed the tracks left by Saleratus 
Bill until it was evident beyond doubt that 
the gun-man had in reality departed. Then 
they started to retrace their steps. 

“Why not cut across?” asked Bob. 

“T want to see whereabout I was shoot- 
ing,” said Ware. 

“We'll cut across and wait for you on the 
road.” 

“All right,” Ware agreed. 

They made their short-cut, and waited. 
After a minute or so Ware shouted to them. 

“Hullo!” Bob answered. 

“Come here!” 

They returned down the dusty mill road. 
Just beyond the forks Ware was standing, 
looking down at some object. As they 
approached he raised his face to them. 
Even under its tan, it was pale. 

“Guess this is another case of innocent 
bystander,” said he gravely. 

Flat on his back, arms outstretched in the 
dust, lay Oldham with a bullet hole accu- 
rately in the middle of his forehead. 


XXXV 


« OOD heavens!” cried Amy, “what 
an awful thing!” 

“Ves, ma’am,” said Ware. ‘This is cer- 
tainly tough. But I can’t see but it was a 
plumb accident. Who'd have thought he’d 
be coming along the road just that minute?” 

“Tf it will relieve your mind any,” Bob 
told Ware, “‘it isn’t such a case of innocent 
bystander as you may think. This man is 
the one who hired Saleratus Bill to abduct 
me in the first place, and probably to kill 
me in the second. I have a suspicion he 
got what he deserved, and his being on this 
road was no accident. It was to see his 
orders carried out.” 

Ware was looking at him shrewdly. 

“That fits,’ he declared. “I couldn’t 
figure why my old friend Bill didn’t cut 
loose. But he’s got a head on him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when he see Oldham dropped, 
what was the use of going to shooting? It 
would just make trouble for him, and he 
couldn’t hope for no pay. He just faded.” 

“He’s a quick thinker, then,” said Bob. 
“You bet you!” 




















The two men laid Oldham’s body under 
theshade. As they disposed it decently, Bob 
experienced again the haunting sense of 
having known him elsewhere, which had on 
several occasions assailed his memory. 

“We must get to the mill and send a 
wagon for him,” Ware was saying. 

But Amy suddenly turned faint, and was 
unable to proceed. 

“It’s perfectly silly of me!’’ she cried 
indignantly. ‘The idea of my feeling faint! 
It makes me so angry!” 

“It’s perfectly natural,’ Bob told her. 
“I think you’ve shown a heap of nerve. 
Most girls would have flopped over.”’ 

The men helped her to a streamlet some 
hundreds of yards away. Here it was 
agreed that Ware should proceed in search 
of a conveyance, and that Bob and Amy 
should there await his return. 


XXXVI 


ARE disappeared rapidly up the dusty 

road, Bob and Amy standing side by 
side in silence watching him go. Amy closed 
her eyes, raised her hand to her heart and 
sank slowly to the bank of the little creek. 
Her vivid color, which had for a moment 
returned under the influence of her strong 
will and indignation over her weakness, had 
again ebbed from her cheeks. 

Bob, with an exclamation of alarm, 
dropped to her side and passed his arm 
back of her shoulders. As she felt the 
presence of this support, she let slip the 
last desperate holdings of physical command 
and leaned back gratefully, breathing hard, 
her eyes still closed. After a moment she 
opened them long enough to smile palely at 
the anxious face of the young man. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. “I’m all right. 
Don’t be alarmed. Just let me rest a 
minute.” 

She closed her eyes again. Bob, watch- 
ing, saw the color gradually flowing up 
under her skin, and was reassured. The 
girl lay against his arm limply. At first he 
was concerned merely with the supporting 
of the slight burden, careful to hold her as 
comfortably as possible. Then the warmth 
of her body penetrated to his arm. A new 
emotion invaded him, feeble in the begin- 
ning, but gaining strength from instant to 
instant. It mounted his breast as a tide 
would mount, until it had shortened his 
breath, set his heart to thumping dully, 
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choked his throat. He looked down at her 
with troubled eyes, following the curve of 
her upturned face, the long line of her throat 
exposed by the backward-thrown position 
of her head, the swell of her breast under 
the thin gown. The helplessness of the 
pose caught at Bob’s heart. For the first 
time Amy—the vivid, self-reliant, capable, 
laughing Amy—appealed to him as a being 
demanding protection, as a woman with a 
woman’s instinctive craving for cherishing, 
as a delicious soft feminine creature calling 
forth the tendernesses of a man’s heart. In 
the normal world of everyday association 
this side of her had never been revealed, 
never suspected; yet now here it rose up to 
throw into insignificance all the other qual- 
ities of the girl he had known. Bob spared 
a swift thought of gratitude to the chance 
that had revealed to him this unguessed 
intimate phase of womanhood. 

And then the insight with which the sig- 
nificant moment had endowed him leaped 
to the simple comprehension of another 
thought—that this revelation of intimacy, of 
the woman-appeal lying unguessed beneath 
the comradeship of everyday life, was after 
all only a matter of chance. It had been 
revealed to him by the accident of a mo- 
ment’s faintness by which the conscious will 
of the girl had been driven back from the 
defenses. In a short time it would be over. 
She would resume her ordinary demeanor, 
her ordinary interest, her ordinary bright, 
cheerful, attractive, matter-of-fact efficient 
self. Everything would be as before. But 
—and here Bob’s breath came quickest—in 
the great goodness of the world lay another 
possibility; that some time, at the call of 
some one person, for that one and no other, 
this inner beautiful soul of the feminine 
appeal would come forth freely, consciously, 
willingly. 

Amy opened her eyes, sat up, shook her- 
self slightly and laughed. 

“T’m all right now,” she told Bob, “and 
certainly very much ashamed.” 

“Amy!” he stammered. 

She shot a swift look at him and immedi- 
ately arose to her feet. 

“We will have to testify at a coroner’s 
inquest, I presume,”’ said she, in the most 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“IT suppose so,” agreed Bob morosely. 
It is impossible to turn back all the strongly 
set currents of life without at least a tempo- 
rary turmoil. 
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Amy glanced at him sidewise and smiled 
a faint wise smile to herself. For in these 
matters, while men are more analytical after 
the fact, women are by nature more informed. 
She said nothing, but stooped to the creek 
for a drink. When she had again straight- 
ened to her feet, Bob had come to himself. 
The purport of Amy’s last speech had fully 
penetrated his understanding, and one word 
of it—the word festify—had struck him 
with an idea. 

“By jove!” he cried, that lets out Pol- 
lock !” 

“What?” said Amy. 

“This man Oldham was the only witness 
who could have convicted George Pollock 
of killing Plant.” 

“What do you mean,” asked Amy, leaning 
forward interestedly. “Was he there? How 
do you know about it?” 

A half-hour before, Bob would have hesi- 
tated long before confiding his secret to a 
fourth party, but now for him the world 
of relations had shifted. 

“Tl tell you about it,” said he, “but this 
is serious. You must never breathe even a 
word of it to anyone!” 

“Certainly not!” cried Amy. 

“Oldham wasn’t an actual witness of the 
killing, but I was; and he knew it. He 
could have made me testify by informing 
the prosecuting attorney.” 

Bob sketched rapidly his share in the 
tragedy, how he had held Pollock’s horse 
and been in a way an accessory to the deed. 
Amy listened attentively. 

“So Oldham offered to let you off if you 
would keep out of this Modoc land case,” 
said she. 

Bob nodded. 

“But it would have put you in the peni- 
tentiary,” she pointed out. 

“‘Well, the case wasn’t quite decided yet.” 

“Just what you said about Mr. Welton!” 
she cried. “Oh, I’m glad you told me this! 
I was trying so hard to think you were doing 
a high and noble duty in ignoring the con- 
sequences to that poor old man. But I 
could not. Now I see! You could do it 
because your act placed you in worse danger. 
I know you better than you do yourself. 
You don’t suppose,” she cried, as a new 
thought alarmed her, “that Oldham has told 
the prosecuting attorney that your evidence 
would be valuable?” 

Bob shook his head. 

“The trial is next week,” he said. “In 
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case the prosecution had intended calling 
me I should have been summoned long 
since. There’s dust; they are coming. 
You’d better stay here.” 

After a moment a light wagon drove up. 
On the seat perched Welton and Ware, 
Bob climbed in behind. They drove rapidly 
down to the forks, stopped and hitched the 
team. 

“Ware’s been telling me the whole situ- 
ation, Bobby,” said Welton. ‘That gang’s 
getting pretty desperate! I’ve heard of this 
man Oldham around this country for a long 
while but I always understood he was inter- 
ested against the Irrigation Company.” 

“Bluff,” said Bob briefly. ‘“He’s been in 
their employ from the first, but I never 
thought he’d go in for quite this kind of 
strong-arm work. He doesn’t look it, do 
you think?” 

“T never laid eyes on him,” replied 
Welton. 

Ware led the way to the tree under which 
lay the body of the land-agent. Welton 
surveyed the prostrate figure for some time 
in silence. Then he turned to Bob, a curi- 
ous expression on his face. 

“Tt wasn’t an accident that I never met 
him,” said he. ‘Don’t you remember this 
man, Bobby?” 

“His face has always seemed familiar 
to me,” said Bob slowly. “I can’t place 
it—yes—hold on!” 

A picture defined itself from the mists of 
his boyhood memories. 

“It’s Newmark!” he cried aloud. 

‘Joe Newmark, your father’s old partner! 
He hasn’t changed much. He disappeared 
from Michigan when you were about eight 
years old. Nobody ever knew how or why, 
but everybody had suspicions Well, 
let’s get him in.” 

They disposed the body in the wagon and 
drove back up the road. At the little brook 
they stopped to let off Ware. It was agreed 
that all danger to Bob was now past and 
that the gun-man would do better to accom- 
pany Amy back to headquarters. At the 
mill the necessary telephoning was done 
and the officials summoned. 

“What I really started over to see you 
about,” then said Bob to Welton, “‘is this 
matter of the Modoc Company.” He went 
on to explain fully Amy’s plan for check- 
mating Baker. “You see, if I get in my 
word first, Baker is as much implicated as 
you are and it won’t do him any good to 























turn state’s evidence. I’ve already written 
Baker. But I didn’t want you to think | 
was starting up the bloodhounds against 
you without some blame good reason.” 
“Td know that anyway, Bobby,” said 
Welton kindly. “This is getting too thick 
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for an old-timer,” he broke out at last. 
“I’m just a plain old-fashioned lumberman 
and all I know is to cut lumber. I pass this 
mess up. I wired your father he’d better 
come along out.” 

“Is he coming?” asked Bob eagerly. 

“J just got a delayed message over the 
*phone from tle telegraph office. He'll be 
in Durham as fast as he can get there.” 

“Wire him aboard train to go through to 
Fremont and that we’ll meet him there,” 
said Bob instantly. ‘It’s getting about time 
to beard the lion in his den.” 
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HE coroner’s inquest detained Bob 

over until the week following. In it 
Amy’s testimony as to the gun-man’s ap- 
pearance and evident intention was quite 
sufficient to excuse Ware’s shooting, and 
the fact that Oldham, as he was still known, 
instead of Saleratus Bill, received the bullet 
was evidently sheer unavoidable accident. 
Bob’s testimony added little save corrob- 
oration. As soon as he could get away, he 
took the road to Fremont. 

Orde was awaiting his son at the station. 
Bob saw the straight heavy figure and the 
tanned face with the snow-white mustache 
before the train had come toa stop. Full of 
eagerness he waved his hat over the head of 
the outraged porter barricaded on the lower 
steps by his customary accumulation of 
suitcases. 

“Hullo, dad! Hullo there!’ he shouted 
again and again, quite oblivious to the 
amusement of the other passengers over this 
tall and bronzed young man’s enthusiasm. 

Orde caught sight of his son at last; his 
face lit up and he too swung his hat. A 
moment later they had clasped hands. 

“We'll take a little walk and talk things 
over,’ Bob suggested. They sauntered 
slowly up the hill and down the side streets 
beneath the pepper and acacia-trees of 
Fremont’s beautiful thoroughfares. 

“Tell me about this Welton difficulty,” 
said Orde. ‘Frank Taylor has our own 
matters well in hand. The opposition won’t 
gain much by digging up that old charge 
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against the integrity of our land titles. 
We'll count that much wiped off the slate.’’ 

“I’m glad to hear it,’”’ said Bob heartily. 
“Well, the trouble with Mr. Welton is that 
the previous administration held him up.” 
Here he detailed the aspects of the threat- 
ened bribery case. ‘So,” he concluded, 
“it had me guessing. I hated the thought 
of getting a man like Mr. Welton in trouble 
of that sort over a case in which he was no 
way interested.” 

“What did you decide?” asked Orde 
curiously. 

“T decided to testify.” 

“That’s right.” 

“T suppose so. I felt a little better about 
it, because they had me in the same boat. 
That let me out in my own feelings, natu- 
rally.” 

“How?” asked Orde swiftly. 

“There had been trouble up there between 
Plant—you remember I wrote you of the 
cattle difficulties?” 

“With Simeon Wright? I know all that.”’ 

“Well, one of the cattlemen was ruined 
by Plant’s methods, his wife and child died 
from want of care on that account. He 
was the one who killed Plant; you remember 
that.” 

“Ves.” 

“T happened to be near and I helped him 
escape.” 

“‘And someone connected with the Modoc 
Company was a witness,” conjectured Orde. 
‘Who was it?” 

“A man who went under the name of 
Oldham. A certain familiarity puzzled me 
for a long time. Only the other day I got 
it. He was Mr. Newmark.” 

“Newmark!” cried Orde, stopping short 
and staring fixedly at his son. ‘Where is he 
now? I can put a stop to him in about two 
jumps!” 

“You won’t need to,’”’ said Bob quietly. 
““He’s dead—shot last week.”’ 

Far some moments nothing more was 
said, while the two men trudged beneath 
the hanging peppers. 

“Newmark and I made ourstart together,”’ 
said Orde. “For eight years we worked 
and built up a very decent business. Then 
all at once I discovered that he was plotting 
systematically to do me out of every cent 
we had made.” 

“Couldn’t you prove it on him?” asked 
Bob. 
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“T could prove it all right; but the whole 
affair made me sick. He’d always been the 
closest friend, in a way, I had ever had; 
and the shock of discovering what he really 
was drove everything else out of my head. 
I was young then. I let him go.” 

“T don’t believe I'd have done that. 
Seems to me I’d have had to blow off steam,” 
Bob commented. 

Orde smiled reminiscently. 

“T blew off steam,” said he. “It was 
rather fantastic; but I actually believe it was 
one of the most satisfactory episodes in my 
life. I went around to his place—he lived 
rather well in bachelor quarters, which was 
a new thing in those days—and locked the 
door and told him just why I was going to 
let him off. It tickled him hugely—for about 
a minute. Then I finished up by giving 
him about the very worst licking he ever 
heard tell of.” 

“Did you say those words to him?—T’m 
going to give you the very worst licking you 
ever heard tell of?’ ” 

“Why, I believe I did.” 

Bob threw back his head and laughed. 

“So did I!” he cried; and then after a 

moment, more soberly. “I think, inci- 
dentally, it saved my life. T’ll tell you all 
the details some other time. I swear I be- 
lieve he was just on the point of shooting, 
when I said those same words—‘I’m going 
to give you the very worst licking you ever 
heard tell of.’ He turned white as a sheet 
and dropped his gun. I thought he was a 
coward; but I guess it was conscience and 
luck.” 

“What are your plans now?” 

“To see Baker and tell him I’m going to 
enter complaint for bribery against both 
him and Mr. Welton. Think it’ll work?” 
“The best way is to go and see.” 

“Come on,” said Bob. 
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HE two men found Baker seated behind 

his flat-top desk. He grinned cheer- 
fully at them; and, to Bob’s surprise, greeted 
him with great joviality. 

“All hail, great chief!’ he cried. “I’ve 
had my scalp nicely smoke-tanned for you, 
so you won’t have to bother taking it.” He 
bowed to Orde, “I’m glad to see you, sir,” 
said he. “Know you by your picture. 
Please be seated.”’ 

Bch brushed the levity aside. 
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“I’ve come,” said he, “to get an expla- 
nation from you as to why in the first place 
you had me kidnaped; and why in the second 
place you tried to get me murdered.” 

Baker’s mocking face became instantly 
grave; and, leaning forward, he hit the desk 
a thump with his right fist. 

“Orde,” said he. ‘I want you to believe 
me in this; I never-was more sorry for any- 
thing in my life! I wouldn’t have had that 
happen for anything in the world! If I'd 
had the remotest idea that Oldham con- 
templated something of that sort I should 
have laid very positive ordérs on him. He 
said he had something on you that would 
keep your mouth shut but I never dreamed 
he meant gun-play.” 

“J don’t suppose you dreamed he meant 
kidnaping, either,” observed Bob. 

Baker threw himself back with a chuckle. 

“Being kidnaped is fine for the health,” 
said he. “Babies thrive on it. No,” he 
continued, again leaning forward gravely. 
“Oldham got away from his instructions 
completely. You must lay that to his per- 
sonal grudge.” 

“What do you know of a personal grudge?”’ 
Bob flashed back. 

“‘Ab-so-lute-ly nothing, but I suspected. 
It’s part of my job to be a nifty young sus- 
pector—and to use what I guess at. He 
just got away from me. As for the rest of 
it, that’s part of the game. This is no 
croquet match; you must expect to get your 
head bumped if you play it. I play the 
game.” 

“T play the game, too,” returned Bob, 
“and I came here to tell you so. I'll take 
care of myself, but I want to say that the 
moment you offer any move against Welton 
I shall bring in my testimony against both 
of you on this bribery matter.” 

“Sapient youth!” said Baker, amused. 
“Tid that aspect of it just get to you? But 
you misinterpreted the spirit of my greeting 
when you came in the room. In words of 
one syllable, you’ve got us licked. We lie 
down and roll over. We stick all four paws 
in the air. We bat our august forehead 
against the floor. Is that clear?” 

“Then you drop this prosecution against 
Welton?” . 

“Nary prosecution, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“But the Modoc land case—” 

“Take back your lands,” chaffed Baker 
dramatically. “Kind of bum lands, any- 














way. No use skirmishing after the battle 
is over. Your father would tell you that.” 

“Then you don’t fight the suit?” 

“That,” said Baker, “‘is still a point for 
compromise. You’ve got us, I’m _ willing 
to admit that. Also that you are a bright 
young man, and that I-underestimated you. 
You’ve lifted my property, legally acquired, 
and you’ve done it by outplaying my bluff. 
I still maintain the points of the law are 
with me—we won’t get into that,” he 
checked himself. ‘But criminal prosecu- 
tion is a different matter. I don’t intend to 
stand for that a minute. Your gang don’t 
slow-step me to any bastiles now listed in 
the prison records. Nothing doing that 
way. I'll fight her to a fare-ye-well on that.” 
His round face seemed to become square- 
set and grim for an instant, but immediately 
reassumed its customary rather careless 
good-nature. ‘No, we'll just call the whole 
business off.” 

“That is not for me to decide,” said Bob. 

“No, but you’ve got a lot to say about it— 
and I’ll see to the little details; don’t fret. 
By the way,” mentioned Baker. “Just as a 
matter of ordinary curiosity: did Oldham 
have anything on you, or was he just a 
strong-arm artist?” He threw back his 
head and laughed aloud at Bob’s face. At 
the thought of Pollock the young man could 
not prevent a momentary expression of 
relief from crossing his countenance. 

“There’s a tail-holt on all of us,” Baker 
observed. 

He flipped open a desk drawer and pro- 
duced a box of expensive-looking cigars, 
which he offered to his visitors. Orde lit 
one; but Bob, eying the power-man coldly, 
refused. Baker laughed. 

“You'll get over it,” he observed, 
“—vouth, I mean. Don’t mix your business 
and your personal affairs. That came right 
out of the copy-book, page one, but it’s true. 
I’m the one that ought to feel sore, seems to 
me.” He lit his own cigar, and puffed at it, 
swinging his bulky form to the edge of the 
desk. ‘‘Look here,” said he, shaking the 
butt at the younger man, ‘‘you’re making a 
great mistake. The future of this country 
is with water, and don’t you forget it. The 
country can produce like a garden under 
irrigation, and it’s only been scratched yet, 
and that just about the big cities. We are 
getting control, and the future of the state 
is with us. You’re wasting yourself in all 
this toy-work. You’ve got too much ability 
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to squander it in that sort of thing. Oldham 
made you an offer from us, didn’t he?” 

“He tried to bribe me, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Bob. 

“Well, have it your way; but you’ll admit 
there’s hardly much use of bribing you now. 
I repeat the offer. Come in with us on those 
terms.” 

“Why?” demanded Bob. 

“Well,” said Baker quaintly, ‘because 
you seem to have licked me fair and square, 
and I never want a man who can lick me to 
remain where he is likely to do so.” 

At this point Orde, who had up to now 
quietly remained a spectator, spoke up. 

“Bob,” said he, “is already fairly inti- 
mately connected with certain interests, 
which, while not so large as water-power, 
are enough to keep him busy.” 

Baker turned to him joyously. 

“List, to the voice of reason!” he cried. 
“I’m sorry he won’t come with us; but the 
next best thing is to put him where he won’t 
fight us. I didn’t know he was going back 
to your timber—” 

Bob opened his mouth to reply, but closed 
it again at a gesture from his father. 

Baker glanced at the clock. 

“Well,” he remarked cheerfully. ‘Come 
over to the club with me to lunch, anyway.” 

Bob stared at him incredulously. This 
was the man who had employed against him 
every expedient from blackmail to physical 
violence; who had but that instant been 
worsted in a bald attempt at larceny, never- 
theless cheerfully inviting him out to lunch 
as though nothing had happened. Further- 
more, his father, against whose ambitions 
one of the deadliest blows had been aimed, 
was quietly reaching for his hat. Baker 
looked up and caught Bob’s expression. 

“Come, come!” said he. ‘Forget it! 
You and I speak the language of the same 
tribe and you can’t get away from it. I’m 
playing my game, you’re playing yours. 
Of course we want to win. But what’s the 
use of cutting out lots of bully good people 
on that account?” 

“You don’t stick to the rules,’ 
Bob stoutly. 

“T think I do,” said Baker. ‘Who’s to 
decide? I know what you think of my 
methods in business, and I’d hate to say 
what I think of you as the blue ribbon damn 
fool in that respect. But I like you, and I’m 
willing to admit you’ve got stuff in you; and 
I know you and your father and I can have 
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a fine young lunch talking duck-shooting 
and football. And with all my faults you 
love me still, and you know you do.” He 
smiled winningly, and hooked his arm 
through Bob’s on one side and his father’s 
on the other. “Come on, you old deacon, 
play the game!” he cried. 
Bob laughed, and gave in. 


XXXIX 


OB took his father with him back to 

headquarters. They rode in near the 
close of day. From the stovepipe of the 
roofless kitchen a brave pillar of white 
smoke arose. Amy came forth at Bob’s 
shout, her cheeks glowing, her intelligent 
eyes alight with interest under the serene 
brows. Bob presented his father. 

“We've heard of you, Miss Thorne,” said 
he simply, but it was evident he was pleased 
with the frankness of her manner, the 
steadiness of her eye, the fresh daintiness of 
her appearance, and the respect of her 
greeting. She looked with equal pleasure 
on the sturdy old man with the white hair 
and mustache, the clear eyes and lines of 
quaint good-humor about them. 

“‘Where’s the supervisor?” Bob asked of 
Amy. 

“In the office,” she replied; and then 
burst out excitedly, “I’ve the greatest news!” 

“So have I,” returned Bob, promptly. 
“Best kind!” 

“Oh, what is it?”’ she cried, forgetting 
all about her own. “Is it Mr. Welton?” 

“Tt’ll take some time to tell mine,” said 
Bob, ‘‘and we must hunt up Mr. Thorne. 
Yours first.” 

“Pollock is free!” 

“Pollock free!” echoed Bob. ‘How is 
that? I thought his trial was not until next 
week !”” 

“The prosecuting attorney quashed the 
indictment—or whatever it is they do. 
Anyhow, he let George go for lack of evi- 
dence to convict.” 

“T guess he was relying on evidence 
promised by Oldham, which he never got,” 
Bob surmised. 

They found Ashley Thorne and ac- 
quainted him with the whole situation. He 
listened thoughtfully. 

The next morning Bob and his father 
saddled their horses and started early for 
the mill, Bob having been granted a short 
leave of absence. 








The Rules of the Game 














“Father,” said Bob, “why did you stop 
me from contradicting Baker the other day 
when he jumped to the conclusion that I 
was going to quit the service?” 

“T think you are.” 

“But—” 

“Only if you want to, Bob; but both 
Welton and I are getting old, and we need 
younger blood. We’d rather have you,” 
Bob shook his head. “I know what you 
mean and I realize how you feel about the 
whole matter. Perhaps you are right. I 
have nothing to say against conservation 
and forestry methods theoretically. I agree 
that the forests should be cut for future 
growths and left so that fire cannot get 
through them; but it is a grave question in 
my mind whether as yet it can be done.” 

“But it is being done!” cried Bob. 
“There is no difficulty in doing it.” 

“‘That’s for you to prove, if you want to,” 
said Orde. “If you care to resign from the 
service, we will for two years give you full 
swing with our timber. In that time you 
can prove your point, or fail. It is not being 
done except on government holdings, where 
conditions as to taxation, situation and a 
hundred other things are not like those of 
private holdings, or on private holdings on 
an experimental scale, or in conjunction 
with older methods. The case has not been 
proved on a large private tract. Now is 
your chance so to prove it.” 

Bob’s face was grave. 

“That means a pretty complete about- 
face for me, sir,” said he. “I fought this all 
out with myself some years back. I feel 
that I have fitted myself into the one thing 
that is worth while for me.” 

“T know,” said Orde. “Don’t hurry. 
Think it over. Take advice. Here’s the 
proposition: Welton and I will turn over the 
whole works to you, lock, stock and barrel 
for two years. You know the practical side 
of the business as well as you ever will, and 
you’ve got a good head on you. At the end 
of that time, turn in your balance-sheet. 
We’ll see how you come out, and how much 
it costs a thousand feet to do these things 
outside the schoolroom.” 

“If I took it up, I couldn’t make it pay 
quite as well as by present methods,” Bob 
warned. 

“Of course not. Any reasonable man 
would expect to spend something by way of 
insurance for the future. But the point is, 
the operations must pay. Think it over!” 














They emerged into the mill clearing. 
Welton rolled out to greet them, his honest 
red face aglow with pleasure over greeting 
again his old friend. They pounded each 
other on the back, and uttered much face- 
tious and affectionate abuse. 


XL 


OB’S obvious course was to talk the 

whole matter over with his superior 
officer, and that is exactly what he intended 
to do. Instead, he hunted up Amy. 

“Father wants me to take charge of the 
Wolverine Company’s operations,” he be- 
gan. “What do you think of it?” 

“T thought you had worked that all out 
for yourself some time ago.” 

“JT had. But father and Mr. Welton are 
getting a little too old to handle such a 
proposition, and they are looking to me—” 
he paused. 

“That situation is no different than it has 
been,” she suggested. ‘‘What else?” 

Bob laughed. 

“Well, the situation is changed. I’m 
being bribed.” 

“Bribed!”’ Amy cried, throwing her head 
back. 

“Extra inducements offered. They make 
it hard for me to refuse. They offer me 
complete charge—to do as I want. I can 
run the works absolutely according to my 
own ideas. Don’t you see how I am going 
to hurt them when I refuse under such 
circumstances?” 

“Refuse!” cried Amy. “Refuse! What 
do you mean?” 

“Do you think I ought to leave the serv- 
ice?’ stammered Bob blankly. 

“Why, it’s the best chance the service 
has ever had!” said Amy, the words fairly 
tumbling over one another. “You must 
never dream of refusing. It’s your chance— 
it’s our chance. It’s the one thing we’ve 
lacked, the opportunity of showing lumber- 
men everywhere that the thing can be made 
to pay. Oh, what a chance! You must 
take it, and you must do it with all your 
power and all the ability that isin you. You 
must devote yourself to one idea—make 
money, make it pay! Oh, I am so glad! 
Your father is a dear! It’s the one fear that 
has haunted me—lest some visionary incom- 
petent should attempt it, and should fail 
dismally, and all the great world of business 
should visit our methods with the scorn due 
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only his incompetence. It was our great 
danger. And now it is no longer a danger! 
You can do it, Bob; you have the knowledge 
and the ability and the energy—and you 
must have the enthusiasm. You must!” 

“T’d never looked at it that way,” Bob 
confessed. ; 

“Tt’s the only way to look at it.” 

“Why!” cried Bob in the sudden illu- 
mination of a new idea. ‘“The more money 
I make, the more good I’ll do—that’s a 
brand new idea for you!” 

He looked at her with a fresh admiration 
in his eyes. 

“Yours is the inspiration and the insight 
—as always,” he said humbly. “I have 
seemed to myself to have blundered and 
stumbled, groping for a way, and you have 
flown, swift as a shining arrow, straight to 
the mark.” 

He drew her to him, crushing her to his 
breast. For an instant she yielded to him 
utterly, then drew away in a panic. 

““My dear, my dear!” she half whispered, 
“not here!” 


XLI 


OB rode home through the forest, sing- 

ing at the top of his voice. When he met 
his father near the lower meadow, he greeted 
the older man boisterously. 

“That,” said Orde to’ him shrewdly, 
“sounds to me mighty like relief. Have you 
decided for or against?” 

“For,” said Bob. “It’s a fine chance 
for me to do just what I’ve always wanted 
to do—to work hard at what interests me 
and satisfies me.” 

“Go to it, then,” said Orde; “‘“—by the 
way, Bobby, how old are you now?” 

“Twenty-nine.” 

“Well, you’re a year younger than I was 
when I started in with Newmark. You’re 
ahead of me there. But in other respects, 
my son, your father had a heap more sense; 
he got married, and he didn’t waste any 
time on it. How long have you 
been living around in range of that Thorne 
girl, anyway? Somebody ought to build a 
fire under you.” 

Bob hesitated a moment, but he preferred 
that his good news should come to his father 
when Amy could be there, too. “I’m glad 
you like her, father,’’ said he quietly. 

Orde looked across at his son, and his 
voice fell from its chaffing tone. 
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“Good luck, boy,” said he, and leaned 
from his saddle to touch the young man on 
the shoulder. 

They emerged into the clearing about the 
mill. Bob looked on the familiar scene with 
the new eyes of a great spiritual uplift. The 
yellow sawdust and the sawn lumber; the 
dark forest beyond; the bulk of the mill with 
its tall pipes; the dazzling plume of steam 
against the very blue sky, all these called 
him again with many voices, as they had 
called him years before in far-off Michigan. 
Once more he was back where his blood 
called him; but under conditions which his 
training and the spirit of the new times 
could approve. His heart exulted at the 
challenge to his young manhood. 

As he rode by the store he caught sight 
within its depths of Merker waiting method- 
ically on a stolid squaw. 

“No more economic waste, Merker!’’ he 
could not forbear shouting; and then rocked 
in his saddle with laughter over the man’s 
look of slow surprise. “It’s his catchword,”’ 
heexplained to Orde. ‘He’s a slow, queer 
old duck, but a mighty good sort for the 
place. There’s Post, in from the woods. 
He’s woods foreman, I expect I’ll have 
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lively times with Post at first, getting him 
broken into new ways. But he’s a good 
sort, too.” 

“Everybody’s a good sort today, aren’t 
they, son?”’ smiled Orde. 

“Y’m going duck shooting for fair,” said 
Welton, after greeting them, “and I’m going 
fishing at Catalina. Out here,” he ex- 
plained to Orde, “you sit in nice warm sun 
and let the ducks insult you into shooting at 
‘em! No freeze-your-fingers-and-break-the- 
ice early mornings! I’m willing to let the 
kid go it! He can’t bust me in two years, 
anyway.” 

Later, when the two were alone together, 
he clapped Bob on the back and wished 
him success. 

“T’m too old at the game to believe much 
in new methods to what I’ve been brought 
up to, Bob,” said he, ‘‘but I believe in you. 
If anybody can do it, you can; and I’d be 
tickled to see you win out. Things change, 
and a man is foolish to act as though they 
didn’t. He’s just got to keep playing along 
according to the rules of the game. And 
they keep changing too. It’s good to have 
lived while they’re making a country. I’ve 
done it. You're going to.” 


’ 


THE END 





February in a California Valley 


By Attce W. KIMBALL 


Tramp along the highway, tramp across the meadow, 
Skirt the almond-orchard where the trees are white with bloom, 
Strike the road here, where the tattered eucalyptus flings a shadow, 
Tread on fallen seed-pods, crushing out their rich perfume. 


Look across the valley, look along the shore-line; 
Blue and calm and lucent are the waters of the bay; 
Turn your eyes and see the nearer foothills lying clustered, 
Living green and splendid in the joyous light of day! 


Life in every tree-bud, warm and soft and swelling; 
Life in every bird-note, thrilling far and near. 

Life and springtime, life and light! from everywhere around us 
Life is calling in the valley, calling sweet and strong and clear. 
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Main Street, Baker City’s business thoroughfare and center of commercial activity 


In the Land of Plenty 


What Baker County, Oregon, Offers to the Man Seeking New Fields of Endeavor 


By A. S. 


ERE isa highly favored section of the great 

Northwest—a region where nature has stored 
away with great profusion her untold mineral treas- 
ures; a region of beautiful valleys with textile soil; 
magnificent mountains, hills, treesand rivers; a region 
with a stimulating, vigorous, health-giving climate. 
Hither are coming the awakened multitudes of the 
Eastern States—the hard-toiling farmer, the city 
man, wearied of the daily grind of soulless occupa- 
tion, the scholar, the mechanic, the laborer, lured by 
the irresistible “Call of the West” to the land where 
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there is a joy in living and where men forget to grow 
old. 

No region of the old world can present more 
wonderful mountain scenery. From the dome of the 
city hall in Baker, one can behold a view of unsur- 
passed magnificence—a range of mountains, billowy, 
white and blue, deep shadowed and sublime beyond 
words to express. Far up in the loftiest peaks, and 
repeated, as if God had set them for solitary sentinels, 
are basins containing fields of snow which never 
melt. They serve the scientific purposes of their 
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creation by catching the heated currents of the upper 
air and holding them until coolness has permeated 
them, and then they mingle their wealth of life-giving 
properties with the currents flowing eastward and 
westward, that humanity in the valleys may be 
strengthened and purified and given vigor of body. 
In this favored section of climate and soil is found a 
haven of material wealth for every man of energy 
and small means. 

Baker, the county-seat of Baker county, Oregon, 
and the recognized metropolis of eastern Oregon, is 
located on the main line of the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company, 357 miles east of Portland and 
583 miles from Salt Lake City, with an altitude of 
3,440 feet. Situated as it is, in the heart of a vast, 
and as yet practically undeveloped empire, with 
natural resources the possibilities of which are 
almost beyond comprehension, Baker is bound to 
hold her place as the commercial and industrial 
center of eastern Oregon and the great Inland 
Empire. 

The present population of Baker may be conserv- 
atively stated at about 10,000 people. Surrounded 
by a complete circle of mines of gold, silver and 
copper; located at the head of one of the most fertile 
valleys in the West; with enormous belts of timber 
immediately tributary, and with abundance of water 
and many great undeveloped water-powers in her 


Baker County fruit is justly famous; an orchard in Powder Valley, a highly productive region 
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wonderful mountains, Baker has the possibilities of 
a city many times her present size. 

The climate of Baker cannot be surpassed in the 
qualities conducive to health and vigor. There are 
seldom extremes of heat or cold. Ordinarily the 
summer heat does not get above ninety degrees, 
equivalent to about seventy-five degrees in the Mis- 
souri and Iowa valleys. ‘The mean temperature is 
about fifty degrees. Nowhere in all America is there 
a more satisfying atmosphere. The usual excla- 
mation of visitors is, ““What wonderful air.” The 
general physical ruggedness of our native inhabit- 
ants is the greatest tribute to our climate. ‘The 
death rate of Baker is extremely low, approximating 
seven per thousand per annum, and with the present 
pure mountain water service, and a complete sewer- 
age system, Baker is one of the most healthful cities 
in the great Northwest. 

The advantage of the water system is that it tales 
the water of mountain streams and springs far 
above any source of contamination and delivers it 
almost within the city limits at a height of 800 feet 
above the reservoir. The great pressure that can |e 
obtained will eventually be utilized for the purpose 
of lighting the streets and public buildings of the 
city. This can be done without injury to the purity 
or quantity of water, as it would still be delivered as 
at present into the reservoir. 
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The mills of Baker City are fed by the fine forests of Oregon. One could take a mile walk over the tall timber 


3aker owns and operates her own water system, 
installed in 1903 at a cost of $300,000. 

Far up among the highest snow-bound peaks of 
the Elkhorn mountains, which rise in charming 
majesty to the west of the city, is Marble Lake, fed 
by ever-living springs and melting snow. Here, at 
an elevation of about 8,000 feet, is the beginning of 
the water system that supplies Baker. The water 
from this untainted source is conveyed through pipes, 
along the mountain about three and one-half miles 
to Salmon Creek. From this point the water is soon 
increased in volume by the waters of another stream, 
the “Little Salmon Creek.” By means of many 
miles of steel and vitrified pipe the water is conveyed 
onward until it finally reaches the city reservoir, 
which is located on a foothill at the southwest limits 
of the city and 200 feet higher than the street level. 
The capacity of this reservoir is about one million 
gallons. 

Baker is lighted with electricity and furnished with 
electrical power by the Eastern Oregon Light & 
Power Company, a large corporation capitalized at 
$500,000. 

WHAT BAKER NOW HAS 

It has varied and valuable resources. 

It has modern, substantial business blocks, large, 
well-stocked wholesale and retail mercantile estab- 
lishments; miles of paved streets. 


It has a complete gravity water system, furnishing 
from melting snow an abundance of pure water. 

It has large producing gold and copper-mines 
tributary to the city. 

It is the banking, commercial and educational 
center of eastern Oregon, and as a natural railroad 
and business center its supremacy is unquestioned. 

It has a modern gas and electric lighting plant 
costing in the neighborhood of $400,000, and is 
furnishing electric power cheaply for manufacturing 
purposes. 

It has a local and long-distance telephone system 
with several thousand subscribers. 

It has a practical irrigation system, just completed, 
adjoining the city, and covering several thousand 
acres of land. 

It has splendid public and private schools. The 
public school buildings cost about $200,000 and the 
private school buildings cost over $100,000. 

It has a native lava stone cathedral, one of the 
finest in the state of Oregon. All lodges and 
churches are well represented. 

It has four theaters, one costing $35,000. 

It has a large well-defined copper belt east of and 
tributary to the city, that will add millions to the 
mineral output of Baker county. 

It has a modern hospital and plans prepared for 
a new one which will cost $200,000. 
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It has one of the finest hotels, the Geiser Grand, 
in the West, costing $100,ooo—a large four-story 
hostelry just nearing completion, and several good 
second-class hotels. 

It has a free public Carnegie library with librarian 
in attendance. 

It has social conditions that will compare favor 
ably with any city of its size in the United States. 

It has two well-equipped iron foundries. 

It has an equable and salubrious, healthful climate 
with cool nights during the summer months. 

It has a granite works with an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of superior granite. 

Within five miles of Baker there is a high-grade 
clay deposit upon which a factory costing about 
$200,000 is to be constructed. This factory will 
manufacture high-class brick, tile, pipe, etc., and 
will employ upward of 500 men. 

It has two steam-laundries, two daily and weekly 
papers, both taking telegraph press service. 

It has several large, modern sawmills, planing- 
mills and box-factories. 

It is an ideal location for a beautiful city of homes, 
being surrounded by snow-capped mountains, and 
its scenic beauty is unexcelled. 

Baker has a large flouring-mill with a 200 barrel 
per day capacity, affording a local market at good 
prices for grain. This mill does a large business 
throughout eastern and central Oregon, as well as in 
Idaho. 

Baker is soon to have an electric suburban car 
line which will take in the entire valley and which 
will later be extended to Eagle Valley, a distance of 
45 miles. The franchise for this line has already 
been granted and work will commence within a few 
months. This will encourage the building of sub- 
urban homes and will afford the farmers rapid and 
convenient transportation to the city. 

BAKER COUNTY 

Baker county comprises some 3,100 square miles, 
or 1,984,000 acres, a small portion of which is taken. 
Part of the remainder is in the forest reserve. 
Some of it is too mountainous for cultivation, but by 
far the larger portion is rolling land, with small 
valleys, and is suitable for farming purposes where 
water can be obtained for irrigation, or for grazing 
and dry farming. Rye will grow almost anywhere 
without irrigation and recently much land, con- 
sidered a year ago not worth fencing, has, by summer- 
fallowing, produced good crops of wheat. 

The altitude ranges from 2,000 feet along the 
Snake river to 4,000 feet in the higher valleys, the 
latter being about the limit for agricultural produce, 
although hay may be grown at the highest elevation 
and is a profitable crop there for feeding to stock, or 
for sale to neighboring mines or lumber camps. 

The climate is equable, cool in summer and mild 
in winter. We are without cyclones, blizzards, 
floods or earthquakes. The rainfall averages about 
13.40 inches annually, as observed at the Baker 
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station. On the mountains the fall, including snow, 
is much greater, thus storing the water that is used 
for irrigation. Beginning in July and extending 
through August and September there is a mar)ed 
absence of rain, thus assuring a safe and generally 
uninterrupted cutting and stacking of hay, and ihe 
harvesting and threshing of grain. 

The pure mountain water, the bracing climate, ‘he 
inspiring scenery, the accessibility of nearby moun- 
tain retreats for recreation and pleasure, the good 
schools and generally happy and progressive peo) le 
make our community a most delightful one jor 
residence. 

A diversity of resources adds greatly to the vaiue 
of farm land, as they furnish a steady and relia’ le 
market for farm products, which is not the case in 
strictly farming communities where there: is a te1l- 
ency to overproduction along many lines. ‘I ie 
tardy development of Baker county’s agricultural 
possibilities can only be accounted for by the former 
predominance of the mining industry and constant 
advertising of the same, until the belief became 
general throughout the state that mining and stoc «- 
raising were about the only dependence and pos;i- 
bilities. 

The story of the rise and growth of the agricultural 
resources of Baker county during the past five years 
is almost unbelievable. ‘To persons who knew tiie 
conditions then and who may carefully survey te 
situation now, the change appears little less than 
miraculous. As if by magic the sagebrush plains 
that less than five years ago seemed destined to 
remain indefinitely untilled, have been transformcd 
into one of the most productive agricultural com- 
munities of the Northwest. 

Within a radius of seventy-five miles of the 
county-seat are many other beautiful and productive 
valleys. Among these are Eagle Valley, Pine Valley, 
and the Lower Powder Valley, also the John Day 
Valley, which in size and productiveness rivals 
Powder River Valley itself. To the south and west 
of us is located the Burnt River District and many 
other smaller but important valleys. Nowhere in 
the world do they raise finer fruit than right here in 
Baker county. 

But not alone are the valleys to be considered tlie 
limits of the agricultural efforts. Steadily but surely 
even the adjacent hills are being stripped of their 
sagebrush covering and in its place are appearing 
fields of grain and orchards. Dry farming is being 
proved very successful in this region. The wonde: 
remains why this was not done before. 

One might go on almost indefinitely telling of the 
many advantages of this section. It seemsas though 
this part of Oregon had been especially endowed 
with nature’s riches. 

If you are looking for a new location; if you are 
tired of the cold and unbearable winters of the East, 
you will do well to write to the secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club at Baker, Oregon, and learn more 
about this wonderful country. 
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Waterways to wealth~a Fresno irrigating canal, showing the unlimited water-supply 








Fresno County, California 


The Heart of the San Joaquin Valley, Horticultural Immensity, High Cultivation, Mag- 
nificent Orchards and Vineyards, Successful New Colonies, a 
Section Tried Out Yet Full of Opportunity 


By A. ]. 


F the source of all wealth and of most of the 

virtues is in the soil, then what an idyllic place 
this county should be! The Happy Valley of Ras- 
selas would not be in the same class. 

“Ne plus ultra,” that old inscription on the Pillars 
of Hercules—“nothing beyond,” is not written on 
the face of this county, nor in the spirit of its inhab- 
itants, but if the county were not so big it would 
suggest that other Latin condensation which means 
“much in little.” We are in the habit of saying that 
you can see a large district of country through a very 
small window—if you are close to the window, and 
Fresno county, related to California as a window is 
to a house in its proportions, shows what great things 
California is capable of when moisture is joined to 
cultivation of the soil. The county reproduces 
within its borders all that is best and most wonderful 
in the great valley and in the state. Every form of 
agriculture and every industry connected with the 
soil in any of the counties of the San Joaquin valley 
may be found in greater or less degree in this one 
county. 

And what the soil can do to build the city is shown 
as well, nearly half the population of the county 
being in the city of Fresno, whose banks and busi- 


WELLS 


ness blocks and residences testify to its financial 
prosperity. It has been born of the soil, yet develop- 
ment, more marked perhaps than in any other valley 
county, has only fairly begun, and if one 

“Could fall asleep with all one’s friends” 

And come back after a hundred years, he would 
not only 

‘Wake on science grown to more,” but on Fresno 
county transformed and glorified by cultivation, by 
more farmers and better farmers. For the nature 
of things here is full of promise. 


NOT THE ONLY ONE 


The great estate of the late M. Theo Kearney, 
now the property of the University of California, is 
in this county. Ride out the miles-long avenue 
shaded by great white-armed Viminalis and adorned 
by flowering shrubs; see the buildings and conven- 
iences of the gentleman farmer set in the midst of a 
wide park; question a native about the acreage, the 
extent of and the products of this Fresno farm, and 
then reflect that this wealth was all in the soil and 
was extracted from it by one who as a farmer was not 
wiser than his neighbors—though a little harder— 
and you have a pretty strong hint of the worth of 
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this soil and the beneficence of this climate. The 
net income of this property it is said has ranged from 
$50,000 to $80,000 per year, and you will not lift 
your farmer’s eyebrows at this when told that 1200 
acres are in raisins and 3,000 in alfalfa. The whole 
farm numbers 5,400 acres, of which several hundred 
are unproductive, constituting a handsome park. 
And there are others—orchards and vineyards 
whose owners’ names are known all over the state, 
who have “made good’’ in this county in such num- 
bers that it is celebrated for its fine farms and its 
high state of cultivation. Everywhere there are 
vineyards and orchards, olive-grovés and groves of 
figs, almonds and apricots, peach and. pear and 
prune; and fields ef alfalfa which stretch away in 
the distance a carpet of green. _ One vineyard under 
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county is no slouch in point of size. It is two an 
one-half times larger than the state of Delaware, an 
you do not readily fall off the edge. It includ 
several grades of climate, from the warm valle 
producing semi-tropical fruits to the high Sierr: 
clothed in perpetual snow and ice. As good apple 
as grow can be produced on the high lands and a 
fine oranges as the best of Riverside groves ar 
grown in the edge of the foothills. 


THE BEST IS OCCUPIED? 


Not atall. Prices are affected by centers of popu 
lation and by highly cultivated districts; you maj 
have to go out some distance to find lands at lov 
prices, but generally in the great valley land is 
abundant and population relatively sparse, anc 








Water canal through 








the center of an orchard 








one owner covers two sections of land, and another 
of about five sections of continuous vines separated 
only by fences is owned by several parties. The 
Roeding Nursery embraces many acres of figs, 
where an edible fig equal to the best in Smyrna and 
much cleaner is produced. A crop of these Smyrna 
figs sold in 1900 for $250 per ton. It took twenty 
years of study and cost a small fortune to learn how 
to equal the old-world product—which meant finding 
the secret of the fertilization of the fig by means of a 
microscopic little insect, called by a big name, 
“Blastophaga.” Success has established a new 
industry, and the fig known as the Calimyrna is a 
delicious confection. 

All kinds of fruit grow here, and all the industries 
that depend upon the soil are represented. The 
region offers a large range of selection in location 
as well as choice of farm products. For Fresno 


prices are not congested. We rode over much of the 
Kerman colony recently, finding new and artistic 
farmhouses over miles of rich land and crops re- 
placing the wild growth over some thousands of 
acres. 

As if this was a pioneer district. We had the 
impression of virgin soil and a new country. Only 
we were never out of hearing of the locomotive 
and there were no cabins, no shacks, no brush- 
thatched sheds for stock, no signs of pioneer life save 
in the new fields bordered by the wild grasses and 
roughage of the long uncultivated plains. And to 
show the character of the “settlement”? and the 
entire absence of “‘pioneer” hardships, there were 
on the 10,000 acres of land newly occupied and 
where the “bran splinter new” houses still stood in 
the fields, without lawns and walks in some in- 
stances and still in process of being occupied and 
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domesticated and set apart by ornamental fences, 
flower-beds and shrubbery, there, where homes were 
just receiving the finishing touches was the next-to- 
the-last touch of civilization—the automobile. We 
did not see a flying-machine, but the three or four 
autos in evidence among the new-comers was striking 
proof that these men had not grabbed some cheap 
lands or seized a “last chance” in a prosperous and 
well-settled county. These men evidently could go 
where they pleased and as they were pleased to 
settle here, the presumption was that they had found 
what they wanted, good soil. Good soil was visible 
from a few score yards back of the town of Kerman 
clear to the river, continuously and magnificently 
good, and if it cost the settler $150 an acre it was 
worth it. A few cuttings of alfalfa—about three 
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compact neighborhood, a postoffice, a social hall 
and a school, and there you are. 

The housewife in the city groans over high prices 
—40 cents a pound for bacon, $2 a box for apples, 
50 cents a dozen for eggs, and looks askance at 
oleomargarin because butter is expensive and melts 
rapidly. She must buy a quart of pickled olives or 
a pound or two of raisins, and berries by the stingy 
little shallow basket or box, but the home-dweller 
on these broad acres can have all the luxuries that 
empty the pocketbook of the city woman to obtain, 
and have the fun of growing them “to boot.” 

An acre about the house gives riches for the table, 
and green salads grow all the year. 

It was doubtless a despairing city man who pro- 
posed to cross-pollinate the milkweed and the 











A profitable industry. 








Ficking grapes for raisins 











years from the sowing of the seed—would pay for 
the whole farm. 

Kerman town is not well located and is but a 
“center” for the colony, with a first-rate hotel and 
a few dwellings, but three thousand people get their 
mail there, and this shows something doing in the 
country close by. 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS 


Selma is a livable town in a good section, as is 
Fowler and Reedley and others we cannot stop to 
name. The Germans say any land is good land 
upon which you can put manure, but hereabout is 
good land which you do not have to make over. 
You do not need a quarter-section of it, either, and 
if you must go out three—four—five miles from the 
town, why, the small holding soon has a neighbor 
improving a small holding, and presently there is a 





strawberry-vine, but here you can have reai cream 
with your strawberries and not go to market for it 
either. 

In a climate like this growth goes on all the year 
and you do not winter on sauerkraut and sausages, 
nor have to put up a scratching post because you 
have lived on buckwheat cakes for half a year of cold. 
The blessings of a climate without snow and ice are 
upon the happy kine in the fields and they do not 
stand on the south side of a rotting straw pile 
humped up in the cold but wax fat like Jeshurun 
or flourish like the ring-streaked herds of Jacob. 


SOME OTHER THINGS 


Fresno county has some big things. About one- 
thirtieth of the world’s oil supply is piped from her 
fields. The proven oil territory covers thirty-five 
square miles and the output is estimated at 30,000 
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Las Palmas Vineyard and Winery 


barrels per acre—a good crop and a profitable one. 
Coalinga is an oil city of 5,000 people, living pros- 
perously on oil. All its industries are the outgrowth 
of the wells of crude-oil. 

About 100,000,000 pounds’of raisins are annually 
produced, 8,000,000 gallons of wine and 1,000 car- 
loads of table-grapes. About 10,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fruit are carried to the canneries, and a moun- 
tain of various fruits is dried each year. This says 
nothing about olives—pickles and “oil—ripe olives 
put up in cans and oil that is innocent of any cotton- 
seed adulterant—the pure product of a tree and 
beside which bacon is an. abomination. 

There are some big 


poured me out rivers 
of oil.” 

A balanced ration 
Fresno assures you, 
and therefore has an 
orange district, the Mt. 
Campbell region pro- 
ducing as good oranges 
as the South. We know. 
One of our fragrant 
southern homes was 
set away back in the 
midst of an orange- 
grove, and we learned 
to prize the orange that 
compounded and ma- 
tured its juices on the 
tree, after nature’s lei- 
surely way, and not in 
the box on the road to 
set somebody’s teeth on 
edge. A box of Mt. 
Campbell oranges has 
come to me for several 
years. and I tramped 
over the so-called “dry 
bog” which is the ideal orange soil and saw the vigor 
of the trees. And about that conical little mountain 
some day will cluster fine homes, supported by 
orange-groves in which mocking-birds will sing at 
midnight and out of which on the soft February air— 
mayhap of March—will float clouds of perfume. 
And the prices of orange land here are about one-third 
that of the orange districts of the South. 

Look into it; the county has much to offer, and a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in the prosperous little city of Fresno, 
will secure for you the county booklet for your fuller 
information, 





fields in the county— 
wheatfields of from 10,- 
000 tO 30,000 acres, and 
Fresno City has a flour- 
mill with a capacity of 
140,000 barrels per 
annum, 

And for lubricating 
the hot-cakes of the 
breakfast table, the 
county puts up—and 
down—about 4,000,000 
pounds of butter, and 
1,400,000 pounds of 
honey. Yum yum! 
This list of good things 
ought to start the nu- 
cleus of a colony in 
half a dozen states not 
so richly endowed. It 
is Job’s country: “I 
washed my steps with 
butter, and the rock 





A field of golden pum;kins 























A cheerful scene in Gilliam county, Gang-plowing through the rich soil 


Riches of the Inland Empire 


Some of the Results Attendant Upon Soil Cultivation in Gilliam County, Oregon 


By Joun Scott Mitts 


F bread is the staff of life, then. the Gilliam 

county, Oregon, landowner can afford to lean 
on a gold-headed cane. If he went there in the early 
history of the settlement of that section he could 
have mined the gold, for rich placers were found. 
Now the county in its entirety is a gold-mine. 
Oregon has a Klondike of its own. The pay-streak 
runs from the.Columbia on the north to the Cali- 
fornia line on the south, from the Snake on the 
east to the Siskiyous on the west. 

Nuggets grow on the trees and big clean-ups are 
made in the grain-field, the berry patch and the 
vegetable-garden. While. the goose that lays the 
golden egg has not been reported, the Cochin China 
with a craw that assays well is in evidence, 

Gilliam county is one of the big producers. 
Condon, its county-seat, two years ago was the 
largest primary shipping point for wheat in the 
United States. In 1908, 1,200,000 bushels were 
harvested. The yield runs from fifteen to forty-five 
bushels to the acre. The lesser yield is secured 
from the volunteer crop and the larger return is 
secured from the regularly cultivated field. Wheat 
is not the only product. Barley and rye have also 
yielded large returns. Corn has been raised suc- 
cessfully on summer-fallow land near the northern 
boundary. Sorghum has proved a paying crop and 
has a food value in addition to its saccharin product. 
Potatoes yield one hundred sacks to the acre and 
upward, 

There are numerous orchards throughout the 
county. Little attention has been given to fruit- 
growing. No particular variety was planted and 
little care given the trees. Where land could be 
spared for the purpose, a general orchard was 


planted. From one of these, on Rock Creek, a ship- 
ment of apples was made to the Omaha Exposition. 
The grower was awarded a valuable gold medal for 
the best apple display from any one county in the 
United States. Men who have lived in the Rock 
Creek valley for more than a quarter of a century 
say that it is one of the best fruit sections of the 
Northwest and that peaches grown there are as 
good as those grown in any part of the globe. 
Plums, pears, apricots will also do well. Berries of 
all varieties are grown, and not only have delicious 
flavor but attain unusual size. 

Harking back to the great product of the county, 
it will be of interest to know that of the entire area 
of 533,374 acres, some 450,000 acres are tillable. 
The land is rolling in most part, but is easily culti- 
vated. Plows drawn by teams of horses or traction- 
engines and the harvesting machinery can be used 
practically anywhere. The soil on the hill lands is 
a sandy loam and on thg creek and river-bottom- 
lands of an alluvial formation, 

Stock-raising in large numbers is Still engaged in, 
though the range is somewhat limited. Dairying 
has great possibilities in the county. Well-bred 
draft-horses are raised, Percherons and Shires being 
favored, Buyers from places far remote make 
regular trips to Gilliam county to purchase the 
splendid horses raised there. 

All the world has heard of the sheep kings of 
Gilliam county, Oregon, Sheep husbandry is still 
one of the county’s great industries, While the 
farmer is fast making inroads on the grazing dis- 
tricts and transforming the landscape into industrial 
fields, the flocks and herds are keeping time with the 
march of civilization and are being improved in 
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One hundred thousand sheep were sheared in Gilliam county 
in 1910 


quality over and above what they are losing in 
quantity. Buyers are here at all seasons. The 
yearlings are bought for the great ranges of Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. The owners of large herds 
in other states come to purchase animals to improve 
the strain. One hundred thousand sheep were 
sheared in the county during the spring of 1910. 
Mutton sheep fattened here command good prices 
and are shipped in large numbers. 

A great many farmers have herds of swine, and 
here may be seen the animals which were prize- 
winners at the stock shows of the Northwest. Med- 
als and diplomas look good to the grower, but nine 
to eleven cents a pound for the porker looks better. 
Hogs fattened on wheat sold at $9.60 per hundred 
last summer. The wheat fed the animals netted the 
owners $1.50 per bushel. With ordinary care hogs 
at eight to ten months of age will weigh on an 
average two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Poultry fanciers say that this is a good place for 
turkeys and chickens and that the fowls are money- 
makers on the farm. 

The climate is a good one. There are persons 
who will brave the rigorous winter of the Klondike 
of the North in the hope of quickly amassing suf- 
ficient wealth to leave these inhospitable conditions 
behind. There are no such conditions here. The 
winters are not severe. There are no prolonged cold 
spells and there is no intense heat in the summer. 
Blizzards and cyclones have not yet put in an 
appearance. The average rainfall is about ten 
inches. The rains come during the late winter and 
early spring months, The June rains rarely fail 
and are especially welcome. It rains dollars when 
the summer showers come here. 

I was very much impressed in eastern Oregon 
and especially in Gilliam county by the number 
of young men and young women to be seen on the 
farm. They are content to engage in the pursuits 
incidental to country life. Some of the young men 
have individual money and property to the extent 
of $20,000 or $25,000, and it is fair to assume that 





the young women have equally as much, 
These boys and girls have been to school 
and college. They have been brought into 
contact with the city-bred student. They 
read in the daily papers of the fascinations 
of the metropolitan life and—they stay on 
the farm. They have the right idea. They 
are in a position to assert their independ- 
ence and not tied to any hard and fast rule 
as to hours of employment. They do not 
have to punch a time-clock or pay a fine 
for being tardy. They have chosen the 
better part. 

This Inland Empire country has been an 
El Dorado for the husbandman, Here are 
found the retired farmers. The ordinary 
business man does not give up his business 
as a rule until advancing years compel his 
retirement. The Oregon farmer quits 
when he has enough to maintain himself in 
comfort and to make suitable provision for 

those dependent upon him. He abandons 
hard work and money-getting while young enough to 
enjoy life. He lets the boys run the farm while he and 
his wife go to California or somewhere else on a visit. 

Gilliam county is the home of rich men, and yet 
it is a poor man’s country. The majority of its 
wealthy residents had no capital save their labor 
when they came. Land has increased in value and 
there are no really productive areas open to settle- 
ment under the different laws of the United States. 
But land may be bought at prices which are most 
reasonable. Good farm land can be bought for 
from $20 to $50 per acre. 

Many large tracts are owned by individuals. 
They cannot cultivate all their land and are willing 
to dispose of it in part. The consensus of opinion 
among farmers is that a half-section is a good sized 
farm and that a quarter-section well tilled will be 
a revenue producer. There is, however, no limit, 
aside from the buyer’s purse, as to the area which 
he may acquire. 

The Arlington and Condon branch of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company extends from 
Arlington, on the Columbia river, south to Condon, 
a distance of forty-five miles, and the farmers and 
stock-growers of the county have good transportation 
facilities with the cities of Portland and the Sound 
country as the market-place. 

The soil, the climate and the ease with which a 
living can be made in Gilliam county need but be 
known in order to attract a large population. 
Another inducement is the low rate of taxation. 
During the year 1910 this was five and a half mills, 
based on a property valuation of fifty per cent. 

The former stock range has become a productive 
farm. The tent of the herder is supplanted by the 
substantial home. The swift-moving train has 
succeeded the prairie-schooner and the automobile 
has taken the place of the buggy team. Time has 
wrought wonders in this western land and notable 
among the changes is the transformation brought 
about in this great and productive section of the 
Inland Empire. 























A gold-dredger in action at Hammonton, Yuba county 


Yuba County, California 


A Land of Plenty for Farmers and Miners 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


Skies dipped in blue; 
Deep meadows on whose verdant bosom plays 
The vital spirit of a new-born spring. 


Skies veiled in gauze; 
The dream-filled haze of russet summer creeps 
O’er harvest fields aglow with hope fulfilled. 


Skies tinged with gray; 
The luscious grape in purple cluster flaunts 
The triumph of the blood-stained dying year. 


Dull winter’s skies; 
The wind-swept forest hides ’neath centuries’ dust 
The gilded promise of the Argonauts’ dreams, 


OT long ago an easterner was heard to remark 

that California was losing its local color, that 
the march of civilization and cultivation was rapidly 
displacing all the old allurements which existed in 
its mountain, plain and valley and had made it the 
Mecca for those who loved the lawless in nature with 
the lust for conquest. 

How little he knew! 

Not a hundred and fifty miles from San Francisco, 
and about forty miles from Sacramento, open 
to the world of traffic by three railroad systems, 
. there is a land replete with the fascinations of the 
Bret Harte days but with all the commodities with 


which modernity smoothes the paths of the adven- 
turer and fortune-seeker. It is Yuba county. 

In its plains are flourishing towns; in its valleys are 
prosperous farms; and on its mountain fastnesses 
ancient historic landmarks point the way to deposits 
of gold and silver from which millions of dollars 
have been taken, leaving but a scratch on the hillside 
in comparison with what remains to be done in the 
future. 

Situated in the most fertile part of the Sacramento 
valley, it is drained and irrigated by the waters of the 
Bear, Feather and Yuba rivers, Honcut creek, and 
by numerous other creeks and streams which seldom 
run dry on account of the enormous water-supply 
afforded by the snowfall in the higher mountains. 

Marysville, the county-seat, is situated at the 
junction of the Feather and Yuba rivers, and, with 
its population of over 8,oo0, has been recognized for 
many years as the busiest town north of Sacramento. 
There is scarcely a tale of the fifties and sixties that 
does not make some mention of this thriving little 
city. It was here that the miners and frontiersmen 
came to spend the money which they had taken from 
pockets on the hillsides and river-beds with much 
hardship, perchance, but little labor. To-day it is 
the distributing-point for a vast outlying farming and 
mineral district. Its high school and grammar 
school have lately been erected at great cost, their 
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architecture and equipment being identical with 
those recently built in San Francisco, This speaks 
well for a county of less than fifteen thousand popu- 
lation. The convent of Notre Dame conducts a 
boarding-school for young ladies where the growing 
girl may benefit by the culture and education of the 
sisters. A handsome and well-filled public library, 
a high-class modern hotel, a theater where all the 
best productions play, a good street-car system and 
the beauty and historic interest of the surrounding 
country combine to make it a spot where peace and 
plenty reign supreme. The California Associated 
Canneries Company turns out hundreds of carloads 
of tinned fruits, choicest varieties of peaches, pears 
and plums, all of which are procured from the 
orchards of Yuba county and bring high prices in the 
markets of the world. The shops of the Yyba Con- 
struction Company employ many hundreds engaged 
in turning out machinery and dredgers for the gold- 
seekers in the vicinity. This insures a circulation 
of fifty thousand dollars annually through the pay- 
roll. 

Wheatland, fourteen miles south of Marysville and 
twenty-six miles north of Sacramento, is situated on 
the Bear river, whose waters are used to irrigate a 
district of great fertility known as the best hop land 
in the state. Here are the famous Durst hop-fields 
containing over five hundred and eighty acres—the 
largest individual hop-field in the world, from which 
in one year the yield gave a profit of sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Smartsville, in the foothills, fifteen miles above the 
county-seat, was the scene of great excitement in 
pioneer days, when the O’Brien, MacKannay and 
Pierce fortunes were amassed. To-day it is the 
center of a successful farming and mineral country. 

Brown’s Valley has long been noted for the fertility 
of its soil, its irrigation system being one of the most 
complete in the West. Alfalfa, timothy, grain, all 
deciduous and citrus fruits, choice stock of all kinds 
and dairy farms are some of the means by which the 
landowners of this district have acquired comfort- 
able bank accounts. 

Challenge, Camptonville, Strawberry Valley, 
Rackerby’s, Bullard’s Bar, Bangor and Colgate, the 
latter of which is the site of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company’s Power-Plant, are villages the 
inhabitants of which are identified with either mining 
ortimber interests. It is here thatthe spirit of the old 
days still has full sway, where green valleys, sur- 
rounded by the yellow bluffs, cut by the actions of 
hydraulic giants, are like emeralds set in fantasies of 
gold. 

Probably the greatest industry in Yuba county is 
gold dredging. The Yuba gold-fields produce an 
annual gross amount of twenty-five million dollars. 
There are over forty dredgers in operation on the 
beds of the Yuba, Bear, and Feather rivers. Ham- 
monton, about ten miles from Marysville, is a model 
city of over five hundred people. It sprang into 
being within a few weeks about five years ago and is 
populated entirely by the toilers of the surrounding 
gold-fields, Marigold, a few miles away, is another 
mining-town which is the site of dredging operations. 
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Placer and quartz-mining are being carried on with 
great success in all the foothill and mountain dis- 
tricts. Many claims of pioneer times are still pro- 
ducing thousands of dollars annually and eastern 
capital is doing much to develop mineral properties 
throughout the entire mining section of Yuba. 

To show how easily money accrues from small 
farming, an example may be cited: An eastern 
woman bought a small tract of ground about three 
miles from Marysville on the Honcut road. Three 
acres of these she planted in choice varieties of 
peaches, one to berries, and the remainder was used 
for the care of a cow and a small vegetable and 
flower-garden. All that she paid for the place with 
a small farmhouse, a barn and a windmill and fences 
was a thousand dollars. It cost her, in addition, 
about six hundred dollars to plant the trees, stock the 
chicken yard and repair the house, which was not 
necessary but tended to increase her comfort. 
About the house were three orange-trees, two grape- 
fruit and two lemon-trees, all of eight years’ growth. 
They had been allowed to grow wild. By careful 
cultivation, pruning and irrigation, at the close of 
autumn she sold their united crop for three hundred 
dollars. Her chickens, about a hundred White Leg- 
horns, produced a profit of another three hundred 
dollars. Her truck-garden provided her with vege- 
tables the year round, with some over for her neigh- 
bors. The cow furnished her with milk, butter and 
cheese. It is now eight years since she came West 
and in the last three her fruit-trees have produced 
two hundred and fifty dollars to the acre on the 
average. So it may easily be seen what a splendid 
income may be derived from a small acreage of 
fertile soil and a little care in cultivation. This same 
feat may be accomplished any place in the county. 
Even in the high mountains there are table-lands 
where water is plentiful and the ground tillable and 
where anything that may be grown in temperate and 
semi-tropical climes can be cultivated to advantage. 

Water for irrigation and power is very plentiful in 
this vicinity. ‘The waters of the Yuba river have 
been utilized by the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and by several other corporations to generate 
power for light which carries down the Sacramento 
valley even to the bay districts. There is no spot in 
the entire county that cannot be irrigated if necessary, 
as in places where there is no regular system water 
can be struck at a depth of fifteen to fifty feet. 

Transportation facilities are of the best. The 
Southern Pacific Company runs seventeen trains a 
day, some local between San Francisco and Oroville 
and Red Bluff, and several northern expresses and 
limited trains; connection is by way of Roseville 
and Sacramento with eastern and south-bound trains, 

The Western Pacific runs two locals each way a 
day and one eastern passenger-train a day each way. 

The Northern Electric runs bi-hourly trains con- 
necting Marysville with Sacramento, Oroville and 
Chico and way-stations; anelectric street-car line runs 
between Marysville and Yuba City in Sutter county. 

Land prices run from twenty to a hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre according to the situation and 
the composition of the soil and irrigation facilities. 
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Dessert Delicacy 


to serve in place of pies or pastry, and at 
luncheons or afternoon teas. 


\¢ Nabisco Sugar Wafers make instant 
appeal to everybody. 








They have a charm wholly their own, 
and are exquisitely superior to any other 
confection delicacy ever produced. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE =—TOKENS— NABISCO-like 
goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut— Goodyear 
oversize tires—under average conditions 
cut tire bills in two. 


And that saving is clear. These pat- 
ented tires now cost nothing extra. Our 
multiplied output—$8,500,000 last year 
—has cut the cost of production. 


No Rim-Cutting 


Half of the saving comes in avoidance of rim- 
cutting. The two pictures above show you how 
this is done. Both tires are shown fitted in the 
same rim—the standard rim used for quick-de- 
tachable tires. Also for demountable rims. 

The left picture shows how the removable rim 
flanges are set to curve outward with No-Rim-Cut 
tires. The tire comes against a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made impossible. 

We have sold half a million No-Rim-Cut tires. 
We have run them flat in a hundred tests—as far 
as 20 miles. In all this experience there has never 
been an instance of rim-cutting. 





The picture at right shows how ordinary tires— 
clincher tires—are fitted to this same standard 
trim. The movable rim 


Tire Bills Cut n Two 





Ordinary Clincher Tire 


tire may be ruined beyond repair by running a 
single block. 





Hooks are not needed with Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. Not even tire bolts are needed. The 
tire stays on because 63 braided wires are vulcan- 
ized into the base. They make the tire base un- 
stretchable, so nothing can ever force it over the 
flange. 

Wher the tire is inflated the braided wires con- 
tract. The tire is then held to the rim by a pres- 
sure of 134 pounds to the inch. 

This braided wire feature—which we control— 
forms the only practical way to make a hookless 
tire. A hard rubber base won’t do—a single wire 
won’t do. The braided wires which contract 
under air pressure are essential to safety. 


10% Oversize 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are made 10 per 
cent wider than rated size. That means 10 per 
cent more tire—more carrying capacity—without 
any extra cost. That adds on the average 25 
per cent to the tire mileage—saves 25 per cent of 
tire cost. 

Tires are overloaded nine cases in ten. The 
tire size is not sufficient to take care of the extras 
—thetop, nnn, gas tank, extratire,etc. The 

result is a blow-out long be- 





flanges must beset tocurve 
inward—to grasp hold of the 
hook in the tire. Thatishow 
the tires are held on. 

Note how the hook of the 
flange then digs into the 
tire. That is what causes 





G°OD SYEaR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


fore the tire is worn out. 
This extra size, which we 
give you free, takes care of 
the extra weight. You get 
allthese advantages without 
extra cost when you specify 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 








rim-cutting. A punctured 


Our Tire Book is mailed free, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Third Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Br hes and Ag 
(132) 


in All the Principal Cities 





We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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It is the business of this organization to develop new 

American Industries and to extend such of those already 
well-established as need only additional capital to care for 
a business greater than that for which the enterprise was 
originally organized. 


qth Sterling Debenture Corporation is a medium through 
which the individual investor may participate in the profit 
and share in the ownership of American Industrial enterprises upon 
the same proportionate basis as that enjoyed by every other owner. The 
method employed permits neither the absorption of profits nor the 
manipulation of control at the hands of a financial syndicate. 


Each enterprise is subjected to a thorough and exhaustive in- 

vestigation. Where the industry is based upon inventions, 
the claims for such inventions must have been successfully demon- 
strated in actual practice and must be represented by U. S. patents 
in support of ownership. We present no enterprise to our clientele 
until we are satisfied that every possible safeguard is afforded the 
investor. 


q &: investment opportunities are not ‘‘speculations,’’ except 
in the sense that every business venture is a business risk. 
They are legitimate investments for the man who desires to employ 
a part of his surplus in the up-building of American Industries; 
who realizes that ‘‘listed stocks’’ do not establish enterprises, and 
who is willing temporarily to forego such immediate returns as 
they offer, with the reasonable expectation of the much larger 
returns that reward the creators of new business values. 


q' you are interested, let us number you with those who are 
regularly receiving our offerings of this character. We employ 
no salesmen. The evidence for each case is presented to you 
through the U. S. mails. Write for pamphlet No. 376. And the 
next time you are in New York, we should like to have you visit 
these offices and acquaint yourself personally with this organization. 





[  |STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION] @ | 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING ,MADISON SQUARE , NEW YORK 
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1895-216 SQ.FT. 8EMPLOYEES 
1911-155,000 SQ. FT.1ISOO EMPLOYEES 





Fifteen years of conscientious endeavor 
have made us the foremost tailors in the 


world, indicating more convincingly-than 


could anything else how our high quality 


Tailored-to-Order Clothes 


have won the confidence and appreciation 
of hundreds of thousands of men. If we 
make clothes for you once, we'll make them 
for you again, as well as for your friends. 


$25 to $50 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 
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VATION HE saving not only of 
CON SER T national, but of personal 
if resources Is important. 





Your greatest resource is health and the 
conservation of your health includes the 
preservation of your teeth by the regular 
use of such a dentifrice as 


Jol Ke’ aT ae 


Cleans——preserves——polishes ‘icon’ 
and antiseptically. 


Different from other dentifrices in its delightful flavor and 
double efficiency. Not only a germ-destroyer, killing decay- 
germs when you use it, but also so lastingly antiseptic that it 
keeps the mouth in that sweet, clean, non-acid condition 
that counteracts germ growth. 


Delicious— Efficient 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid cream, delicious 
without the presence of sugar, efficient without “grit,” 
and all that is beneficial without any injurious effect. 
The dentifrice which proves that a ‘“druggy”’ taste 
>is not necessary to efficiency. 


You too should join this conservation movement for 


“Good Teeth—Good Health.” 
42 Inches of Cream in Trial Tube for 4 Cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 61, 199 Fulton St., New York.  \ i i ot 


BRUSH 
(Established 1806.) 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Perfume and Talc Powder. 
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P rs difference in price between the several White models is due 








solely to the size of the cars, not to material or workmanship. 
We shall build every car regardless of cost, to meet our idea of 
perfection. White Cars are not built in a hurry. 
We never pay men by the piece. 
We do not desire, so we do not induce, speed in the making of any part. 
We have no stated daily output. 
We make both steam and gasoline cars and we make them the very best 
we know how. 
White prices are low because of our experience, large output and purchasing 
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power. 
Here Are a Few Features of the Gasoline Car 
The four cylinders, cast en bloc, are imported from _ Selective transmission—four speeds and reverse with 
France. The motor has a 3}-in. bore, with 5}-in. stroke. direct drive on third. Four speeds mean 25 per cent 
The crank shaft is ball bearin, as at ee ; . 
30 horsepower. esggneeins 8. The price of model ““G-A” is $2,000 with full tour- 
Ignition is by Bosch magneto. ing equipment except top. Torpedo body $250 extra, ; 
The two models are identical except in wheel base Model ‘“G-B” sells for $2,500, with same equip- 
A tne 68 boll ment as model “G-A” plus foot rail and tire holders. , 
a & . a 2 Limousine $3,600. Landaulet $3,800. 
The wheel base of model “G-A” is 110 inches, The catalog, mailed gladly on request, describes 
That of model ““G-B” is 120 inches, both these cars in detail. 







The White 


The White Gas- 
oline Car 1911 


Company 


890 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The White 30-Horsepower Torpedo Gasoline Car 


What the White Gasoline Car 
Costs to Run 


CONOMY of operation is brought 
to its lowest terms in the White 
**30’’ Gasoline Car. 

This is proved by the White in the 
hands of its owners, and its owners 
have here testified to the facts. Read 
what they say and then remember that 
such results come from perfect con- 
struction—from advanced engineering 


ideas carried out in a masterly, practical 
manner. No untried principles—no 
experiments—no mere theories can cut 
down such costs. 

We have hundreus of letters like 
these in our files—all telling of actual 
running expense. 

Read the few here and let them guide 
you in the purchase of your motor car. 





‘‘T have averaged from 19 to 21 miles, in 
general touring, per gallon of gasoline, and 
this I consider extremely economical.’’ 


(Signed) W. E. CROFUT, 
The Forest City Rubber Company. 


‘*A short time ago I made a trip from 
Cleveland to Canton by way of Brecksville 
and return. This is a very hilly and sandy 
road, and my running time was 22 miles 
an hour. To my surprise I found that I had 
run that day 136 miles on 53 gallons of 
gasoline.’’ (Signed) J. P. HARRIS, 

The Cleveland Gas Appliance Co. 





‘*The fuel economy is very good, being 
an actual average of 20 miles per gallon, 
running on country roads at an average 
speed of 30 to 35 miles.’’ 

(Signed) A. R. MCKNIGHT, 
W. S. Tyler Company. 





‘*The characteristics of your car which 
please me most are its quietness in opera- 
tion, its extreme cleanliness and the econ- 
omy in upkeep and gasoline consumption.”” 

(Signed) 
S. STERLING McMILLIN, 


The Marble & Shattuck Chair Company. 








These men are prominent business men whose integrity and judgment must be respected in any com- 
munity. Each letter represents a careful record of the operation of the writer’s own White Car. Let 
us send you the White catalog and the complete letters describing other White Motor Car features. 


——_ 
<= > 


7 
920 East 
79th St. 
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The Fire Insurance Standard 


T": fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing 





other companies with the argument that they are ‘‘just as 
good as the Hartford,” shows that a Hartford policy has be- 
come the standard fire insurance policy of America. When that 
policy, by which other companies are measured, can be had with- 
out extra cost, is it not wisdom to insist on having the standard 
policy itself? 
That the Hartford has become the standard is because 


It does the largest business. 

It has paid the biggest losses. 

Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. 
It is more than 100 years old. 

It is the best known company. 


rrr Pr Hr 


It is fair in settlements. 
7. It is prompt in payment. 


When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get you 
a policy in the Hartford. If he tells you he can get you a policy 
‘ust as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot have the 
Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but you can get 
what you want if you 


Insist on the Hartford 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Our Grandfathers Used It 


As a keen relish for many a dish. For nearly Eighty Years 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 







Has been known in Every Country. The rare 
ingredients used in this distinctive sauce have 
special appetizing properties and each is 
absolutely essential to the perfect flavor and 
relish of this unique preparation. It adds just 
the savor needed for Soups, Fish, Meats, 


Gravies, Game and Chafing Dish Cooking. a 
Gives that Keen Edge to Appetite. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
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Vigorous Health 
Through a Sample of | 4 
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_ Baby: is now ten 
“months old and as 
beautiful and 
hearty a little lad 
as you could find in 
: aday ‘stravel. 
“Fecommend your 
" food to alt mothers. 
ae. Very oa piety 
you 
“Mrs. A. B Biot 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

I could only-nurse 
my baby boy two 
months—after that 
he od to a skele- 


et ae 
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Cawston California Ostrich Feathers are Superior to all Others 


Cawston 


Ostrich Feather Souvenir 
Catalogue and Price List 


Sent Free on Request 


Ostrich feathers are very fashionable again this 
spring—all the craze in Paris. When you buy a 
plume you will be so much better pleased if it is a 
Cawston feather from California. 
first prizes at world’s expositions in competition 
with African and all other feathers. 


Captured seven 


Our Illustrated Catalogue tells how you can buy 
ostrich feathers direct from the producer without 
having to pay import duty or middlemen’s profits, 
and how you can get your old feathers dyed and re- 
curled or made over into the beautiful new willow. 


Write today for a copy 
Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 52, South Pasadena, California 
Estab. 1886—A Quarter of a Century Achievement 

















DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when compared to the old separate-policy plan 
that you cannot afford to be without it 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern policy 
is in advance of the times. 
No other company issues 
one as good or as broad 
in its benefits. We can 
afford to sell this policy 
cheaper because it lessens 
our operating expenses 
without increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for busi- 
ness men, salaried men 
and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 





Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote twice 
as much insurance in our 
home territory asany other 
company. Our new policy 
was one reason—there are 
others. 

Every man owes it to him- 
self and his family to take 
time to find out which 
policy isthe BEST. Drop 
a postal card to-day stating 
yourage, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents, SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest, Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon; 
Mehlhorn Building, Seattle, Washington; Paulsen Building, Spokane, Washington 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, California 
MEMBER L, A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made by the 
Carthusian Monks (Peres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, have 
been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated 
by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be still the 
exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux | 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— } 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States, 





























Continental 


Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H.G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Leads them all! 


Premiums, 1909 - - - - - $3,156,000 
“Every time the clock ticks, 
every working hour, it pays a 
dime to somebody, somewhere, 
who is sick or hurt.” 


Most liberal contracts to agents. 
Most liberal policies. 
Prompt pay. 
** Often copied; never Equaled.’’ 
J. E. BETTS, - - Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 


- - President 




















I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser (formerly of Yale Fac- 
ulty). He rids you of timidity—gives you 
confidence in yourself—develops your power 
and personality. Just give him fifteen min- 
utes of your time daily—at home—and he will 
speedily teach you how to 
Close Sales—Make Political Speeches 
—Address Board Meetings— Deliver 
fter Dinner Speeches — Propose 
Toasts— Tell Stories Entertainingly. 
If you can’t talk to the point, you can’t carry conviction— 
you can’t win! Don’t you want to be a winner? Then write 















to-day. Let us tell you all about this helpful Course and 
prove its value. A postal. will do. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 124 NEW YORK 
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New Pattern— 


“the “SHARON” 


The charm of | silver- 
ware is beautifully brought 
out in this new design. It 
has all the richness and 
character of solid silver. 


(B47 
"ROGERS BROS is 





isnot only the heaviest grade 


of triple plate—**S7/ver 
Plate that 
Wears’’ — but 
is backed by the 
guarantee of the 
largest silver 
manufacturers in 


“the world. 


Sold by all 


' leading dealers. 


feSends for~ illus- 


trated catalogue iff \ 
“BeAg” wey 


SHARMA 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
(international Silver Co., Successor). 
Meriden, Conn. 


_ | New York Chicago San Francisco Homiiton, Canada 
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FOR THENAME 
KREMENTZ 


on the back of the 


COLLAR BUTTON 


It guarantees that the quality is exactly 
indicated by the stamp and insures 


Permanent Collar Button Satisfaction. 


A shape to suit every special need of the 
most fastidious man. A new button free 
for every one broken or damaged from 
any cause. Made in gold and in Rolled 
Plate that wears for a lifetime. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 

An illustrated booklet for the asking. 


Krementz & Co. *xewark. ns 











Cable Address: ULCO 
ABC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone Temporary 2260 
Sawmills 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 
California 
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“Chips” 
“The gum that’s round’’ 


Sure thing—just must—can’t help it! ‘Violet Chips’ and ‘Mint Chips” 
—the cheer-up, happy-days kind of chewing gum that jollies digestive 
machinery, injects vigor into your spirits, tones up your breath—sets 
you plumb-right to rub up against this old world’s rough spots! 


Just Ask for Colgan’s Chips 
Mint or Violet 


10 chips in a sanitary metal box, 5c. Choice of wisefolks—particularly 
sportsmen. Sold everywhere, or we’ll send a full-sized box ofeach for10c. / 


Ball player’s picture in every package 
COLGAN GUM CO., Iac., Louisville, Ky. 








"6aRR2”" , 


chew 
chips 

and 

cheer up! 








- ALittle World of Art-Beauty is Revealedin | 
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GOLD EDGES. IVORY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 
LARGE INDEXES— IDEAL FOR BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL RULES or CARD GAMES. Hoyce Up To DATE 
SENT FORI5C.IN STAMPS. OR 3 SEALS FROM CONGRESS 
WRAPPERS. OF FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI, U.S.A 
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Few women 
in this age believe 
that the broom is better than 
the Bissell Sweeper, but there are 
many who think it is more economical. 
Just figure it out for yourself. A Bissell 
will last longer than fifty corn brooms that cost 
me! Hf not less than $15.00 to $20.00, whereas the best 
| { Bissell can be bought at from 2.75 to 5.75. i 
Beyond the great economy in direct cost of the Bissell, ri 

7” just consider how it saves time, labor and health, does |} 
the work in one-quarter of the time, with 95 per cent less #y 
effort than the corn broom requires, makes no noise, ~- 
raises no dust, and an invalid can use it. Ask your 
physician what he thinks of the sweeper from a sanitary 
point of view. Don’t sacrifice so much comfort and con- 
venience when it can be obtained so cheaply. : 

The name Bissell marks the genuine sweeper. Prices 

2.75 to 5.75. Write for booklet. 
Buy a Bissell “‘Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip WITHIN ONE WEEK 
from date of purchase, and we will send you FREE a fine 
quality card case with no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 9A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World) 





New Rupture Cure 
Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you woulda brokenlimb. No 
salves. Nolymphol. No lies, Dur- 
able, Cheap. Senton trial. Pat. 
Sept. 10, ’01. CATALOGUE FREE 


C. E. BROOKS, 3778 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


LANGDON MOORE 


Counselor-at-Law and Patent Attorney 


Patents, Trade-Marks, 
Designs and Copyrights 
520 9th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Formerly Examiner U. S. Patent Office 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “B” 


LOFTIS “4 on 
syste JIG MONS Creait 
You Can Easily Own a Diamond or Watch. Pay one-fifth ondelivery. 


balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Catalog free. Write today. 
LOFTIS BROS, & CO., Dept. B 210, 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY FOR MSS. Stories sold on strictly commis- 


sion basis. No advance fee for | 











selling. Revision and typewriting done at reasonable charges. We 
operate under the direction of one of America’s successful authors, 
and with the written approval of leading publishers. Mail MSS. today. 
Literary Bureau, 819 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia | 


MY FREE TREATMENT PROVES THAT 
YOU NEED NOT STAY THIN 


If you are thin you should send immediately for my free treatment and 
illustrated booklet. 

You risk not one penny. You gain the charms which are every woman's 
natural heritage: A firm, beautifully developed bust, shapely neck and 
shoulders, round, smoothly moulded limbs. 

Whether you are thin by sickness or inheritance, Dr. Whitney’s Nerve 
and Flesh Builder will build you up. It acts directly on the fat-producing 
cells and fills out al! the hollow places. 

Thousands of women owe their superb figures to my treatment. Being 
a purely vegetable compound it cannot possibly do you any harm, but is 
always of great benefit to the general health. 

You will positively enlarge the bust from two to six inches and giv 
healthy tint to the complexion. The free trial treatment proves this. 

“Treatment No. 1” is a general system flesh builder for both men 2 
women. “Treatment No. 8” is for giving development to the bus 
Please say which treatment you prefer. Only one can 

So many women will take advantage of this generous offer that it may 
have to be withdrawn, so we urge you to act immediately. Write at 
once to The C. L. Jones Company, 69B Realty Building, Elmira, N. Y 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





EAMES TRICYCLE Co. 


Manufacturers of INVALID ROLLING 
CHAIRS for all purposes. SELF-PRO- 
PELLING TRICYCLE CHAIRS for 
the disabled. INVALID CHAIRS, 
wholesale and retail and for rent. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


1710 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
1202 So. Main Street, Los Angeles, California 





IROTECT your floors and floor 
coverings from injury. Also 
beautify your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of cas- 
ters. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 
Onward Manufacturing Co., 
U. 8. Factory and Glass Plant, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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$30,000 in 9 Months 


Amount of orders from R. V. Zimmerman, Indiana, 
farmer (address upon request) for our 


NEW INVENTION 


First experience as a general or local agent. M. Stoneman, 
Nebr., artist (address upon request), spare time orders total 


OVER $15,000.00 
One order exceeds $6,000. “Best thing ever sold. 
A. 




















Korstad, Minn. (address upon request), 


Hundreds enjoying similar prosperity. Agents 
breaking all records—actually getting rich. Let 
us refer you to 10 more whose total orders 
exceed $51,000; to hundreds like O. Schlei- 
cher, Ohio (minister), whose 
first 12 hours’ work sold 30 
outfits (profit $81.90). A. 
Wilson, Ky., who ordered 
$4,000 worth and sold 102 
in 14 days (profit $278.40). 
J. Hart, Texas, $5,000 
worth and sold 16 in 3 hours (profit $43.68). Reese, Pa. (car- 
penter), solicited 60 people—sold 55. eader, these results possible 
for you, at home or travelling, as exclusive agent for Allen’s 
Wonderful Bath Apparatus. New, powerful, irresistible. 
Truly wonderful! Gives every home a modern bathroom for 
only $6.50. Abolishes tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags, sponges. 
Supplies hot or cold water in any room. No plumbing, no 
water works, self-heating, makes bathing 5 minute opera- 
tion. Easily carried from room to room. Child operates easily. 
Means no more cold rooms, drudgery, lugging water, filling tubs, 
emplying, cleaning, putting away. No wonder agents without 
evious experience make small fortunes, buy homes, 
ave an automobile, bank account. Average 8 orders to 
every 10 families. Fascinating, dignified, exciting work. _ ; 
Py . to active agents. 
Free Sample, Credit, Liberal Terms on't hesitate 
—business supplies capital. Investigate by all means. 
Address postal today for full details. 
ALLEN MFG. CO., 3171 Allen Building, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Sectional 
View 











S 


A PAIR OF FRECKLES 








won’t improve the appearance of your piano. 
Furniture freckles—the scratches, scuffs and 
scars of use and abuse—the finger marks of 
time, men, women and children quickly 
vanish before the magic touch of 
e 
Bin One 
“3 in One” cleans and polishes all veneered 
and varnished surfaces, making every chair 
and table shine like new—no grease—no var- 
nish odor. “3 in One” prevents rust and 
tarnish on every metal surface. ‘3 in One” 
lubricates everything. Sold in all good stores. 
Two size bottles. Try it. Write for generous 
free sample and “dictionary.” Both free. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
33 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 


Not one complaint from 2,000 customers.” C. A.> 


f 
b Orders $2,212 Worthin Two Weeks 











Mar-Proof 


Floors 


There is one floor finish that resists heels and 
casters. Romping and rocking don’t injure it. 
Water doesn’t turn it white. 

It ends the old troubles caused by brittle 
floor finish. It needs no constant replacing 
like wax. 

This finish—the final result of our 40 years 
of experience—is called Elastica Floor Finish. 

It is needed on every uncarpeted floor, and 
there is nothing to take its place. Every other 
floor finish leads to troubles, as every user 
knows. 

Elastica protects a natural wood floor. It 
protects the paint on a painted floor. It dou- 
bles the life of linoleum. It is elastic and 
durable. It keeps a floor clean and new. 

The Reason is This 

Elastica has in its composition a large per- 
centage of properly treated oil. That is what 
makes it so tough and elastic, so proof against 
mar and wear. 

That oil is so treated by our own secret 
process that Elastica dries quickly and 
becomes very hard. The hardest usage doesn’t 
mar it. Water doesn’t spot it. 

These facts are true of no other floor finish, 
as most of you know. But we shall prove, 
when you write us, that they are true of 
Elastica. This finish puts an end to all floor 
troubles. 


ASTIC 
—— ae 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-Mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 








We want to send you a book, “How to 
Sent Free—?isi-1 Floors,” filled with expert suggestions 
about finishing old and new floors. Also samples of Elastica 
coated on paper for tests. Also a beautiful bookmark—just to repay 
you for writing us. 
Simply send us your name and address—a postal will do. 


Ask for Book 103 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
California, or 29 Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


SYAMDARD Yarns Wyras 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
(58) 
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BS. depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness. 
**Sit down! I want to tell you about my E LE Cc 4 7 0 
onidags, < George planned a surprise for me 
by furnishing my room completely with S 1 
You know, I have always been so anxious | P : 
for some of it. I don’t think any furniture i with little effort and small expense will 
Two very attractive finishes Electro-Silicon does not scratch or 
Natural Green—Baronial Brown i mar, and is free from chemicals. Its 
around the world. Send address for 
PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers } FREE SAMPLE 
Glendale, Long Island, New York | The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
| Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
A wonderful, new, Healthful all-the-year- 


LE 

t surprise. While I was away over the ° ¥ 
Silver Polish 
Crex Grass Furniture 
7” 
Ee a Sen See i} keep it always bright and fresh as new. 
Illustrations No. 277, sent upon request exceptional merit has made it famous 
Or, 15¢c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
round Drink 











&, 


At Druggists, Grocers and Soda Fountains 


RS Write for Booklet 
e 
Hawaiian hea le dui Hawaiian Pineapple Products Co., Ltd. 
112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
- ae — 
e e \@ ie Py ry Car heating by controllable direct stean 
Pi ST EAM HEAT and water dealing tates, een 
n SC 1g tight couplers, se a train pipe valves. ‘Thermo Jet System, where 


pressure not desire 


‘1 For lighting passenger cars with S f Car-H : : . 
Perfected Sinel atety Car-Heating & Lighting Co. 
sas ie amare anes 2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
scp oe eataians ti, denna 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 























VA Wet STATIONARY mmr 


= i $ 00 
= Will You Try One— oe a 8) 

if we send it FREE? | BA Sy) Vag | rmwore, irrigation 

We want every merchant, dealer, book- i 2 Se al ld ie or Pumping, Factory use 
keeper and clerk who requires | : : and Electric Lighting. 

quick, accurate footings to prove ¥ 1 © 3t020h.p.—perfectly governed 


for himself the worth and economy “1 
seas “4 tee —guaranteed by a responsible 
of the “little magician” ~The firm. Write for full description. 


Rapid Computer GRAY MOTOR CO., 138 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. 
Adding Machine | | 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it peas you, pay our price of 
only $25.00—if it doesn’t, send it back at our 
expense. It does its work perfectly at any 
ane can rest on any desk or on book 
mgside figures you wish to add. A wonder 


“On the Work” 








" like hungry wolves and keep you busy if you go 
after them with my wondertal fish-luring bait 
| MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
n | Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 
3 9,999,999.99. Save time and money—write us to- | string of fish while the other fellows are wait- 
day you'd like to try one, Oatalogue free. ing for a bite. Price abe. a box. : Positiy ely 
. © guaranteed. rite for Free ooklet_ and my 
RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1963 Tribune Bldg., Chicago | | : special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
=23> J. F.GREGORY, Dept. p, St. Louis, Mo 


alo 
as a saver of time and errors. Capacity 
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No More Fat Folks 


Double Chins Quickly Removed 


If the advice of Mae Edna Wilder is followed there will 
be no more fat folks in a short time. She took off 30 
pounds of superfluous flesh in less than six weeks, and 
removed her double chin in two weeks, by a treatment of 
her own discovery, and she generously offers to tell any 
one about it who is sufficiently interested to write her. By 

her method there is 
nothing to take in- 
ternally, no_ face 
straps or body band- 
ages to be worn, no 
exercises or dieting, 
a simple, harm- 
ess home treatment 
that you can use in 
your own room 
without the knowl- 
edge of your most 
intimate friends, 
and, as if by magic, 
your fat rapidly 
disappears without 
inconvenience to 
you of any kind. 
She has written a 
book intensely in- 
teresting to fleshy 
people, and she will 
give away ten thousand copies absolutely free. The book 
tells all about her wonderful treatment, and she sends with 
it sworn affidavits to back up her claims. It costs you 
nothing to find out about this treatment, and if you have 
a large bust, large hips, large abdomen, a double chin or 
superfluous flesh on any part of the body, and wish to get 
rid of it quickly, write her at once for a copy of the free 
book before the present edition is exhausted, and you will 
be agreeably surprised and pleased with what she sends 
you. Her address is 
MAE EDNA WILDER 


Dept. 3L Rochester, N. Y. 


am 40. 4,488 2 
FACTORY REBUILT =e 


‘We save you money on all makes of typewriters and 
, Give a guarantee for service and condition, as strong 
‘as the original makers. We can do this for we operate 
the oldest, largest and best equipped factory in the world. 
Our “Factory Rebuilt Typewriters” are honestly and thor- 
oughly rebuilt from top to bottom by skilled workmen. 


You Can Save $25 to $50 


By buying our “Factory Rebuilt Typewriters,” an 





re 
of perfect satisfaction. The machines are highly polished, 


japanned and nickeled—perfect in quality, condition 
and looks, and serviceable and efficient in every way. 
This “*Trade Mark”’ guarantees for one year against 
any defect in workmanship or materials. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and 
address nearest branch store. 
American Writing Machine Compagy ' 
345 Broadway, New York 
138 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Are YOUR 
Hands Tied? 


Do you want to get on—SUCCEED—earn more 
money? Is there a certain line of work you think you 
could do better in—if you only had the training? Or 
a certain kind of position you would like to hold—only 
you fear your “ hands are tied?” 





Don’t let your ambition die! Don’t think your hands 
are tied ) 

Get out of the crowd of ordinary untrained men—whose 
each day’s work puts them no further ahead—for whom 
the future has no promise. 

Start your advancement NOW—mark the coupon with 
a cross gaged the occupation you prefer, mail it 
to-day, and let the International Correspondence Schools 
give you full information on how they can help you to 
succeed as they have thousands of others—to become an 
EXPERT in your chosen work—in your spare time—at 
home—no matter where you live or how little you earn 
—costs but postage—you incur no obligation. 

More than 3001. C. S. students monthly VOLUNTARILY 
reportincreases in pay due to I.C.S. help—363in November. 

Mark the coupon—make your beginning NOW! 


This Coupon is for YOU 





Many Diseases of the Eyes are caused by look- 

ing through foggy, greasy, unclean or ill-fitting 

Glasses, especiall:” where one eye is weaker than 

the other. Don’t wipe your Glasses with Hand- 

kerchiefs, cloth or tiscue paper as they carry in- 
fection to the eyes. 

Mayerle’s Antiseptic Eye-Glass-Wiper prevents infection to 
the eyes from unclean sources. The greatest discovery for cleaning Eye- 
glasses, Opera, Field and Marine Glasses. Removes all stains and 
blemishes instantly without scratchin Send for free sample or 
send 10c in coin for regular size, 6x7 inches, can be carried in vest- 
p cket or purse. Send us 10c in coin and we will mail one to your 
riend, 3 for 25c. 

Mayerle’s German Eye-Water—the great Eye Tonic—used all over 
the world. Refreshes, cleanses, strengthens the Eye and stimulates 
circulation. For Children or Adults. By mail 65c. 

Booklet on “Eye Strain and Its Relief” free. 
GEORGE MAYERLE 
Graduate German Expert Optician 
(Established 18 Years. 

960 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on ew | part, 
how I can qualify for the 5 peetitem, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X . 


Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect = 





Mine Foreman Chemist French 
Plumbing,Steam Fitting] Langu German 
Concrete Construction Banking Italian 


Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 


Civil Engineer Building Contractor 





Electric Wireman 





Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating; 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 








Name 


Street and No. 
City. 








Present Occupation 
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There 


There TWO STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS with 100 PLANS 


ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS CALIFORNIA HOMES. The bungalow style is the most beautiful in modern American 
architecture. Genuine CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS cost no more than imitation bungalows or old style cottages. With 
few minorechanges for climatic conditions they are wonderfully attractive homes for any climate. Our books are of absorbing 
interest and much practical value to prospective builders everywhere. 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”’ — Price 50 Cents ““WEST COAST BUNGALOWS ” — Price 50 Cents 
(Coin, money order, or 1-cent stamps.) (Coin, money order, or 1-cent stamps.) 
FIFTY Bungalows, Cottages, and Concrete Residences. One, An entirely new book (copyright 1911) of pictures and plans 
one and one-half, and two story houses of five to ten rooms, _ never before published. Exclusively a book of one story low 
costing from $1500 to $6000. Photographs, floor plans, cost Bungalows. -FIFTY houses each witha photograph, floor 
descriptions and cost. In the past four years we have sold out _ plan, description, and cost to build. Twenty-five five to seven 
six large editions—this is our seventh. The most popular of rooms, costing $1250 to $2000; twenty-five four and five rooms, 
former houses with the addition of new homes just built. costing less than $1250. The only book of cheap Bungalows. 


Architects’ Plans for This Bunga- 
low only $5.00. 





















































Exterior walls are siding; inside walls 
plastered. Noteworthy points are 
open fireplace, modern plumbing, kit- 
chen cabinet, and enclosed rear porch. - 


















Cost complete, $900 to $1000. Plans consist of foundation plan, YOUR MONEY BACK 
floor plan, four elevations, details of fireplace, kitchen cabinet, | These plans are guaranteed complete. If you are not satisfied, 
finish, framing sections, and typewritten specifications. return them promptly and we will refund your money. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 218-B Henne Block LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Follett 


TIME RECORDING CO. OF NEW YORK 


announces the establishment of Pacific Coast Headquarters at 126 
Russ Building, San Francisco, where a full and complete line of the 


Simplest, Strongest and Most Accurate 


Time Stamps and Time Recording Clocks ever shown on this 
Coast, can be seen. Write or call for full information. 


FOLLETT TIME RECORDING CO. 


J. M. LITTLE, Western Manager 
126 Russ Building, San Francisco 





























® r- ele For Liquor and 
= -V Drug Using 
o> UuU re ' Ps aagoey Se ae <o 


medical specialists for the past 31 years 





Oyo e aese W AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 













Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbus, O. Providence, R. I, 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, S. C. 

San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitob:. 
Washington, D.C. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


‘Gone Builders 


Stock Pays 
16/. 
Dividends 


on par value of one dollar 


Paid 4% in Cash every 3 
months—never has missed 
a quarterly dividend since 
organized. 


Resources 


$764,336.02 


Growing Fast—will soon pass 
the million mark—Get shares NOW! 


During February the price of “HOME BUILDERS” 
shares will remain at $2.10, and “Sunset” readers may take 
advantage of that price during the month. 

January 31st closes the 12th quarter when the regular 
dividend will be declared.—The new statement will soon 
issued showing a material increase over the above resources 
of $764,336.02, as for eleventh quarter. 

This wholesale home building enterprise. can use more 
money in its rapidly expanding business and it is thus that it 
offers more of its shares for sale. 


Another Advance In Shares Soon 


The money received from sale of shares goes right into 
active work. Your investment is backed by deeds and mort- 
gages on real estate, on which ‘HOME BUILDERS” has 
made a good profit improving through its home building. It 
builds only on contract and after the home has been sold does 
not speculate or tie up its money in slow-selling tracts. Makes 
quick profits and lots of them. 


You Can Buy On Easy Terms 


For the benefit of the small investor, shares may be bought 
10% cash, 5% monthly. This plan takes about 18 months 
to pay in full for shares, but, all money paid in participates in 
quarterly dividends. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Gome Builders General Agry. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Los Angeles California 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House 

















You Who Drink 
Unwisely 


Why hesitate in taking steps to over- 
come a false appetite? Over-indulgence 
in liquor is the result of constitutional 
weakness. Often this is originally in- 
duced by wilful drinking. A continued 
excessive drinking, however, is not a 
matter of the will, but of the body. It 
is a physical, not a mental condition— 
therefore, subject to medical treatment. 


(NO HYPODERMIC INJECTIONS) 


Entirely without harmful after-effects is the 
Oppenheimer Treatment. Its splendid virtue 
lies in the fact that it goes direct to the cause. 
It removes the unnatural craving for liquor 
by giving perfect physical balance. 

Some of the country’s most representative 
men have taken the Oppenheimer Treatment. 
Hundreds of business men have done so, sen- 
sibly realizing the advantages of abstinence. 
All knew that the most positive way to abstain 
from stimulants was to eliminate desire for 
their use. And they chose the Oppenheimer 
Treatment because of its practical thorough- 
ness. 


Administered Through Your Physician 


Your own physician administers the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment. It is never put in the hands 
of the patient. Thus, the utmost in effective- 
ness is assured and possible misuse obviated. 

Nor will the taking of this treatment inter- 
fere at all with your business or social duties. 
It is wonderfully simple, and its benefits are 
felt within 24 hours. 

Absolute professional confidence is observed 
by the Oppenheimer Institute in all its deal- 
ings. Only your physician need share in the 
knowledge that you are taking treatment. You 
should feel no more hesitancy about it than 
you would in administering to any other 
bodily ill. 

Ask your doctor about the Oppenheimer 
Treatment. In the meantime, cut out the 
coupon and send to-day. 


~~ COUPON~ 


S—3 
OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE [ ] 
317 West 57th Street, New York 


Kindly send me in strictest confidence and under plain 
cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment, 
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VA Gs Otcsstathay 
Grader ESTABLISHED 1879) 


The Light Weight Wonder > for Whooping Cough, 
o Pe Croup, Asthma, 

| Sore Throat, Coughs, 

Bronchitis, Colds, 

‘‘Used While You Sleep.”’ Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It isa boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired wi 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in tiie 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Book! +t 











—masters the most difficult pieces of land—cuts the 
brush—stirs the soil so it won't need ploughing—levels 
the land—throws up dikes—digs ditches and main- 
tains your roads. , ee O 

This grader is invaluable on fruit farms. ne man 
—one team—operates it. The 20th Century is For Sale by All Druggists 


The Original One-Man Machine Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for tlie 

: a , irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licori 

It is all steel and will last through years of hard service. sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
It does the work of several special machines and druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 

adds to your profits. . 
Send a postal card for complete detailed informa- 

tion and pictures of machine in actual service. Address THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 


The Baker Manufacturing Company 62 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
574 Hunter Building Chicago, Illinois I Miles Montreal, Canada 























$1,500 a Year for Life 


With $5 a month, paid for twenty-six months, you can buy an undivided interest in 
the great rubber plantation we are developing in tropical Mexico. Anyone who can 
save or spare that amount can assure himself an income every year which should equa! 
his investment. With fifty dollars a month paid in during the next twenty-six months 
you should, when our trees have matured, have an income of $1,502 a year as long as you 
live and leave an annuity of that amount for your heirs from the dividends of this plantation, 


We have been advertising this fact for some time and over one thousand ap a have 
associated themselves with us in this enterprise. We are happy to state that our plantation 
is beginning to bear—the rubber produced being of the very best quality and of a generous 
amount per tree, giving promise that our plantation will be very successful. Within a 
few seasons our entire plantation will be in bearing and we believe that every assertion 

we have made regarding the profits of our plantation will be more than made good. 

We are the absolute owners of over 15,009 acres, a large portion of which is planted. We have 
sold over 12,000 shares of our stock, and are now offering another small block, the proceeds to be used 
in planting an additional 500,000 trees. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. For a quarter of a century the world’s supply 
has been spoken for months before it reached the markets. In the last decade the price has risen from 
60 cents a pound to $2.02 a pound. So there will be no trouble in marketing all that can be produced 
for many years to come, and even at 69 cents a pouad rubber shows a nice profit for the grower. 

We are ‘engaged in this very profitable business on an extensive scale, having about 1,500,000 
rubber trees under cultivation; soon we will have 2,099,002 rubber trees and many thousand cocoanut 
trees growing. 

We have and will gladly send you full and complete literature showing facts and figures, proving 

Ne af ene Mifteen beyond doubt that our proposition is certain and profitable. We give the best of references as to our 

standing and character, proving that our osition is ¢ a-fide 2 

ete OnE Trece ding p ng hat our proposition is a bona-fide one. 

Write for our booklet, A Safe and Profitable Investment, and satisfy yourself that our statements 
are correct. 

_ You owe it to yourself and to those dependent on you to make provision against old age when your earning powers will be 
inpaired. Investigate this opportunity at once, it will solve the problem for you. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


977 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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EveryG&S iy VERBREAK TRUNK contains a certificate of guar- 

—, farnished & y the Travelers Casualty Company of Newark, N. J. 

EVERBREAK TRUNKS are made in all varieties of style and 

Paks Ni grades and at all prices— but in only one quality —THE 
BEST. The price range is from $5.50 to $50. 


If you buy a TRUNK before seeing G & S NEVERBREAK, you make a diihie Quality talks. 
Insist on securing a G & S NEVERBREAK TRUNK. 


Mr. Dealer, try out the selling LOOK FOR THE TRADE-MARK 
qualities of this gee ogg Be sure it is on the Trunk you buy. 
—now—you can establis ee a The G & Ss NEVERBREAK TRUNKS 
sat'sfactory business ae are so carefully and so thoroughly put 
today fora —* TRUNKS together that they are BOU 
subject to approval. WEAR. 
Send us the name of 
your Trunk dealer and 
we will mail you illus- 
, S trated catalog together 
with unique Celluloid 
NEVERBREAK pocket 
memo. 


L. GOLDSMITH & SON 
45 Cherry St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The largest exclusive TRUNK factory in the world, established in 1869. 











Removes the Corn 


in 48 Hours 


Corn troubles are ended forever when 
you once know Blue-jay. This little plaster is ap- 
oe plied in a jiffy, and the pain ends instantly. In forty- 
{A}E eight hours the corn so loosens that you lift it out. 
Nothing else acts like Blue-jay. No other corntreatment has 
one-fiftieth so large a sale. No pain, no soreness, no inconven- 
ience. Millions of people now get rid of corns in this way. Won't 
you today become one of them? 


See the Picture 
A is the harmless red B & B wax C is the comfortable narrow band 
which loosens the corn. which goes around the toe. 
B is soft felt to protect the corn and __D is rubber adhesive. _ It fastens the 
keep the wax from spreading. plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 
Sample mailed free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. Peace 
falls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 

Sold throughout the civilized world. 
32-page Skin Book free. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 
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FRE THE BIG 4 CALIFORNIA 
OIL PUBLICATIONS 


1—Monthly Journal, California Oil Fields. 
2—Oil Booklet. Questions and Answers about 
) California Oil. %8—Map 
4| showing all the California Oil 
Fields. 4—Special Map Ven- 
tura County Field. 

California Oil Stocks are 
paying dividends over $1,000,- 
000.00 a month. One per cent a 
month is the average dividend 
paid, Everybody should know 
about this wonderful industry. 

You are under no obligations 
to us when you send for these 
big four oil publications free. 











z =a) Our object is to advertise to 
the world the wonderful opportunities California 
presents to investors. 


SAGAR-LOOMIS CO. 


833-834-835 PHELAN BUILBING, | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















BRONCHITIS 
CATARRH 
ASTHIIA 


all sufferers from 
throat or lung 
we will mail 
free and _ post-paid, lib- 
eral supply of Condor 
Inhalation in order to 
prove that it is possible 
to be permanently cured 
at home, without chang: 
of climate, loss of time 
or stomach dosing. 


Do not neglect pain in chest or between shoulder 
blades. raising matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, hoarseness. chronic cough, tickling in throat 
loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, foul 
breath, head noises, deafness. sneezing. shortness of 
breath, sense of oppression, choking, gasping, wheezing, 
failing strength, weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful, germ- 
destroying, healing, curative Inhalant reaches every 
part of the nasal passages, bronchial tubes and lung 

exactly where affected. Disease quickly disappea! 
no matter in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial | 
Illustrated Book and How Te 
Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
cine, all sent absolutely free. 


CondorMedicineCo., Dept. 202, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This Boy Needed Help 
—and He Got It 


These two photographs tell a story 
that cannot be denied. They are of 
Fred Selig, son of Mr. A. Selig, 584 
Hancock Street, Appleton, Wis. 

Fred was born with club feet. The 
upper picture shows exactly how his 
feet looked when Fred was two years 
old. The other was made at the age of 
six, a few months after he came to us 
for treatment. 

Mr. Selig had tried plaster paris and 
other methods for treatment before he 
brought the boy tous. Write him and 

have him tell you of his experience in the 
treatment of his boy’s affliction. The 


L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

is a private institution, devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of crippled 
and deformed conditions, especially of 
children and young adults. 

rite us freely regarding Club 

Feet, Spinal Disease or Deformities, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 
and we will send you — lit 


erature and advise you lly. Ex- 
patients as references everywhere. 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
for the home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 





gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
1012 Mass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 





949 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


_ 


BY FAR THE LATEST AND BEST 
5 : HOMES, 
NOT 

HOUSES 
| you are thinking 

of building soon 
or some day, you 
will get a lot of 
most valuable sug- 
gestions from 

ifornia Bun- 
galow Homes,”’ 
the new book of 
bungalow plans. 
It is the latest, most comprehensive, must practical. Copiously illus- 
trated with photographic and line cuts of REAL BUNGALOWS; large, 
clear floor plans, mantels, buffets, lighting fixtures, front doors, inte- 
riors, etc. 241 illustrations. Nothing just like it ever published before. 
Price $1.00 postpaid, which amount is rebated when plans are pur- 
chased, Send stamp for sample pages. 
The Bungalowcraft Co. 
107 Chamber of Commerce LOS ANGELES, CAL 








The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 























Young men who look their best 
and older men who feel their 
best in a low collar find ideal 
style and comfort in the 


Shoreham 


—one of the leaders in 


LIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


—the collars with the tie-and-time- 
and-temper-saving shield that lets your 
tie slide freely. 

It’s ap to your Haberdasher 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO.,Troy, N.Y. 























FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments, in your own home, You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 

time you can speak a new language by the 








Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 
883 Metropolis Building, New York 














you Can have 100 Embossed 
CALLING CARDS For $1.00 


(The Card of Excellence), Order ‘To-day. 
tal Embossing Co., Dept. 20, Crookston, Minn. 
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Burbank’s New Strawberry—the 


$3,000 to $10,000 ° 
Per Year For You Patagonia 


I can make you prosperous. If you 
want to earn more money—if you 


want to establish yourself in an in- ‘The most productive.” 
dependent business requiring no 


ca ital—send me your name and «The most delicious.” 
address on coupon below, (or a « e x - 99 
postal will 11. do) and and J I will mail you, The King of all Strawberries. 


age Book, 
tally-e y explaining  k how you can fit Pl S l 

ants for Sale now 
¢ Busines” Our thoroughly tested successful sys- . . ee Oe ae 
tem ~ ¥ pte a equips you fully on ev very point of Real Estate, Send postal for history, description and prices. 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, avaluable| | 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great inter- 


est to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal., U.S.A. 

Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who are Pl . A : 

ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. (Please mention this magazine) 

International Realty Corp., 1243 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Successors to The Cross Co, and H. W. Cross & Oe. 

This Book 

Shows You 




















The confidence felt by farmers and garden- 
How to Suc- ers in Ferry’s Seeds to-day would have 
ceed in Real | been impossible to feel in any seeds 
Estate, Brok- two score of years ago. We 

erage and have made a science 

Insurance 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or ~ . 
on the Coupon below. always 
do exactly 
what you expect oi } 
them. For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1911 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on request. 
ADDRESS 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NAME 























jeand exhibit emery ed a4 
Santer "Dlonclee Write for special offe os 
We Ship on Approval without a cent deposit, 


prepay freightant allow 10 DAYS. FREE TRIAL RIFE R A MS 
on every bicyclee FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 
Seagoperneen eee sos 
our D e * 
special offer. ene any hh wpe wheels, lamps, sundries, #a// Prices, Pump Water Automatically Day or Night 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Department F230 CHICAGO, ILL. i your country house, garden, orchard, farm, etc., you can 
ave 
Great ‘The Billion Dollar Hen”—Yes, that Running Water 
is just where the chicken of to-day » Reig ee 
Fortunes stands and fortunes are being made wherever you want it — 
each year with only a few hens and a pumping expense. : 
I small piece of ground—Re 2ad the *‘A The first cost is low, there’s no 
n BC & XYZ in Poultry” in American operating expense. Raises wate: 
P ul Hen Magazine, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 30 feet for every foot of fall 
o try. 25c for a whole year—Descriptive circular free Fully guaranteed. 














Sail If there is a stream, spring o1 


a) . . pond within a mile, write for Free 
O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL  meeieaiots 
, 


Offer. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 2106 Trinity Bldg.,New York 
POULTRY AND GAME rinity Didg.,New Tor 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 


5 The Bekins Way Is Best 
We move you anywhere-from your old home to the 


new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 
STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are diterent from the raed ck i a 
painful truss, being made self-adhesive and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Sarena to hold the rupture in place 0, 
without straps, buckles or springs— Let us tell you more 
cannot allp, < Cannet cha ot com- 250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
press against the pelvic bone. e most * * 
obstinate cases eured in the privacy of 1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 
the home. Thousands have successfully ar : 13th and Mission 
themselves without hindrance from work. So! Y 
as velvet—ensy to apply—inexpensive. Bowel of BEKI NS. San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 
cure is natural, 60 no further use for trusses, e prove eh 
what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely VAN»? STORAGE : I'v 
FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address SHIPPERS v HOUSEHOLD GOODS te From a $1000 


Trunk depth. 
ae toa Withi 

rain 
ined for th 
bookle 


= 
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A Damp Cloth is Your Laundry 


E certain of always having a clean, smartly styled collar by wearing 


a Litholin. The most practical for work or play. 
Will not spot, fray or discolor. 


—only water proofed. 


Permanently clean. 
The collar you have always worn— 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 


Carefully designed and expertly finished. Worn and endorsed by men in every walk of life 


At your dealer’s, or by matl on receipt of price. Write for booklet. 


Collars 
25c each 


Fiberloid Company 
7&9 Waverly Place, New York. 


Cuffs 


50ca pair 


Binns LIT HOL| \ HUTTE 








Isaac Levy 


Levy, Schweitzer 
Company 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


Melville Schweitzer Monroe Schweitzer 


Hotel and Restaurant, Steamer and 


Railroad Supplies a Spectalty 


136-148 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephones: Sutter 626 
Home J 2066 











EYESIGHT RESTORED 


A Wonderful Discovery that “Corrects. ‘Afflictions of the Eye Without 
Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need of cutting, para or probing in treating most 
forms of eye disease. Hundreds of people report having been relieved 
of failing eyesight, cataracts, granulated lids and other afflictions of the 

eye by Actina—a safe and humane method 
of treatment, which has given complete re- 
lief in many cases after they had been pro- 
nounced incurable. 

Mr. H. Tobin, Lower Bucksburn, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, writes: “My sight is 
getting better and I hope to do without 

glasses in about three months.” 

Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal. writes: 

“J should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’ Am 83 years ‘oHd.” 

“Actina” will be sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send your name 
and address to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 51B, 811 Walnut St, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, free, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's 
Treatise on \ Disease—a book that will instruct and interest ~~ 


1000 SWEET PEAS 25¢ 


ah Seperate. A gua 
Named Ki 
Different i and Shades 
Mailed (prepaid) together with my illustrated 
Garden Book and guide for planting, for 25 cents. 











depth, 
Within one mile of railway station. 
for three years at $200 per acre, including land. 





$1,000.00 TO THE GOOD!!! 


Twenty Acres of our Stanislaus County Land is worth $2000. 
$1000 in order to induce settlement—GET BUSY—Deep loam soil with plenty of good water at moderate 
Will raise grapes s, almonds, eucalyptus, figs, etc., 
We will contract to plant - alyptus and almonds and care for the same 
Land alone $ 


| booklet to ORCHARD HOME DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, P.O. Box 493. Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


We can sell it to you for a limited time for 
without irrigation and citrus fruits with irrigation. 
Write for free 


$50 per acre. Liberal terms. 
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INCREASE 
UNDER 10 PER CENT 
10 TO 20 “ a aA 
20 TO 30 “ e POPULATION 1910 


30 TO 50 PER CENT OF INCREASE 
50 AND OVER 


Statistical Map Showing Remarkable Growth 


of the Pacific Slope in Ten Years 
(Census Bureau Figures) 


“This map tells its own story and tells it in striking style. The heavy gains have all been on the Pacific 
slope, In fact, the rate of increase in the heavily shaded states, while it is described as “50 per cent and 
over,” is over 70 per cent in average.” —San Francisco Chronicle, December 18th, 1910. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE has been a great big factor in this marvelous growth and 
development. It has certainly been the greatest single publicity factor. Mr. C. : 
Malboeuf, manager of the Medford, Oregon, Commercial Club, which has established 
an enviable record for effective advertising, says: 

“As an instance of SUNsET’s value I mention the fact that from the November number in which the Medford 

write-up appeared, we have had more definite results than anything I could possibly have anticipated. 

We have been swamped with the highest class inquiries during the past three weeks and have had to in- 

crease our force to take care of them.” 
Mr. Harry Chandler, Vice-President Los Angeles Times, another big factor in the 
development of the Pacific Coast country, writes: 

“If this exquisite color section written by noted authors is to be made a regular feature of SUNSET and 

you maintain the high standard of this initial number, it must make of it the most potent single Pacific 


Coast influence in carrying conviction to the homeseeker, and will be the means of boosting its circulation 
far beyond its present mark.” 


SUNSET MAGAZINE operates the most comprehensive and effective HOME 
SEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION on the Pacific Coast. By reason of its 
close connection with the important railway systems of the West, it is in a position to 
furnish the most complete data about the opportunities for home-making and business 
building. We will cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you 
what the resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufac 
turing business are; how to get there; and will send you descriptive books, maps, folders 
No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Bleg., Portland, Oregon 313 Battery St., San Francisco 600 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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| Two Great Irrigation Projects 








The Great Orland gee The Central Canal 
Irrigation Rete re Irrigation 
Project . 


In Glenn County, California, part of the famous 
Sacramento Valley, are 250,000 acres of as rich land as can be found in 
all of California, with plenty of water for irrigation. Fifty thousand of 
these acres will be served by the Great Orland Irrigation Project. 

There is wealth in a few acres of this wonderfully fertile county. Everything will grow—some families 


live in comfort from the produce ofa single acre. For particulars of Glenn County opportunities address 
Clerk, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 











CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND ALFALFA LAND 


We own and control over 30,000 acres of fine fruit, grain, vegetable and alfalfa land in Tulare County, 
California, and can sell you any size tract from ten acres to a section of land, at prices from $35.00 to $75. 06 
peracre. As we own every acre we Offer for sale, we are ina a to give you most any kind of terms. 

We have a 4000-acre alfalfa subdivision at this time which we are selling in twenty and forty-acre tracts 
at. $60.00 an acre, on terms of $1.00 an acre cash and $1.00 per acre a month. This land will produce better 
than ten tons of alfalfa an acre per year, hay selling at all times here at $7.00 to $10.00 per ton in the stack. 

Twenty acres of this land means independence for you. No better land buy in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Bear this in mind: We have no alkali, brush, stone or gravel on any of our land. Our lands are from three 

to four miles from town, on good roads, with the best water conditions to be had in the valley. This sub- 

division is being fast settled up, and every acre is bound to double in value in a very short time. We again 
repeat, this is one of the best buys in Tulare County, and you make a mistake if you do not get twenty or 
forty acres of this subdivision at the price we are selling same. 

If interested, write us fully just what you are in the market for. 


PACIFIC FRUIT AND ALFALFA LAND CO. 


718 Delta Bldg. Inc. $200,000. Los Angeles, Cal. 











ORANGE GROVES FOR SALE 


I’ve been selling Orange and Lemon Groves and Southern California Country Homes for many years. I'm 
in the center of the main citrus belt of Southern California, Pomona Valley, one of the most fert ile productive 
valleys in the State. I’ve the largest list of orange groves for sale in Southern California, mostly exclusive property. 

very Homeseeker and Investor should have a copy of my 32-page descriptive real estate booklet, just issued. 
It’s free; write for copy, or it can be procured at Southern Pacific Information Bureaus at Ferry and Flood 
Buildings in San Francisco, 600 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. J. A. FITCH, POMONA, CAL. 

















HOUSTON, BRITISH COLUMBI The new town on the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
road about two hundred and fifty miles from Prince Rupert 
Situated in the famous Pleasant Valley (a valley in the Greater Bulkley), HOUSTON is the natural townsite 
for this valley, which contains some of the best and richest land in British Columbia. HOUSTON is surrounded 
7 great Coal Lands and Minerals of all kinds, HOUSTON is the center of one of the most diversified districts 
of British Columbia. LOTS ON SALE JANUARY Ist, 1911 
Prices from $150.00 to $400.00—'4 Cash, Balance 6, 12, and 18 months. Interest at 6% 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY, DON'T OVERLOOK IT 
For full particulars address either: LAW-BUTLER CO. or W. 8. BENSON, PRINCE RUPERT, B. C, 
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gland, California 


CENTER FOR GREATEST ELECTRIC 
TRACTION DEVELOPMENT OF DECADE 


The recent organization of the United Properties Corporation with a capital of $200,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing waterfront terminals, extending electric railroad lines to and through the great central 
valleys of California is but a portion of the great work of development now in progress in and about Oakland 
as the Center of Industry, Commerce and Population on the Continental Shore of the Bay. 























Laying Track of Oakland’s Great Railroad System with Heavy Steel Rails Imbedded in Concrete. 


In this stupendous scheme of electric railroad building Oakland is to be the focus at which will center 
the traction lines that will bind this city to the rapidly growing communities of the rich central valleys. 

Rapid, cheap and easy communication will bring the trade of 60,000 square miles of the richest 
soil in the world to Oakland, the seaport and commercial city that is best equipped for handling 
their trade. 

Oakland's waterfront development, with the completion of the Panama Canal, opens the doors of the world 
markets for California buyers, and sellers of California products. The electric transportation system will 
provide lines of communication between the interior-and this gateway to the world. 

A part of the stupendous transportation system development that is now being rushed to a finish in 
Oakland and tributary districts is the change from steam power to electric power on the two hundred miles 
of rail lines by the Southern Pacific. . 

New branch and connecting lines are being built, passenger and freight stations are being established 
and by the expenditure of scores of millions of dollars in such work in Oakland, the far-seeing investors and 
the powerful combinations of capital have shown their faith in this city’s future. 

You ought to know more about Oakland. 

Write for literature and further particulars to the 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


12th and Franklin Streets OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA oo: : 


~< 
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A Timber 
Investment 


combining safety, certainty and 
maximum profit. 


Hardwood timber is a necessity—its 
value is always increasing. In ‘commer- 
cial eucalyptus’ you find a maximum 
realization of every essential factor— 
quality and quantity of timber, rapid 
growth and reproductivity, and accessi- 
bility. 

Send for literature descriptive of a 
great industry and an investment oppor- 
tunity assuring splendid profits. Cash 
or instalment investment. Individual 
ownership of the land itself. 


Eucalyptus Timber Corporation 


356 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 


Representatives wanted 

















HOMESEEKERS! INVESTORS! 


You cannot afford to overlook the oppor- 
tunities which 


California 


offers you. 

We are now sub-dividing 4200 acres of 
richest orange land in 1q to 40 acre lots. 
Price $150 per acre with water. Easy Terms. 

DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE to 
learn about PROFITS IN ORANGE 
GROWING! A tro acre grove will make 
you INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE. 

Write to-day for illustrated booklets and 
full particulars. 


M. E. Miller Co. 


701-2-3 Merchants’ Trust Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Members Los Angeles Realty Board and California State 
Realty Federation. 


Reference: Citizens’ National Bank. 













OREGON FRUIT 


leads the world. Oregon apples have for 
the last two years captured all of the 
principal prizes at the National -Apple 
Show, while Oregon pears are conceded 
by everyone tobe in a classby themselves. 

The annual earnings of the orchards 
in which this fruit is grown exceed $500 
an acre. 

Five acres are better than a $1500 a 
year job. The fruit growers of the 
Rogue River Valley are among the most 
prosperous people in America—and 
through us you may share in this pros- 
perity. 


Our Co-Operative Profit-Sharing Plan 


“The Unit System of Ownership,” as ap- 
plied to Orchard property, was planned for 
the non-resident—like yourself. 

The financial side has been-brought within 
the reach of every single reader of this Mag- 
azine, who is willing to lay aside $7 or $l4a 
month during a period of 40 months. 

You can add $500 to $3000 a year to your 
present annual income if for a short time you 
are Willing to lay aside a little each month. 

The attached coupon will bring you our /ree illus- 
trated book by H. B. Tronson, ‘The Apple King of 
the World,” which fully explains our plan. 





Home Office: 





Simply 

ply i \ AI Medjord, 
fill out eh ag Ore. 
Coupon 


Eastern Office: | 


and Mail 


726 | 
to Missouri 
Nearest Trust Bldg. 
St. Louis, 
Address is. 








Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co. 
Please send me at once Free Book by H. B. Tronson 





TRAIN si deca caas anes ccaitliptkssveseeshsoxesesacene oa Raa 
NIN ce sercan cansctpanasanacnceaswenaies PB os tadssisitan 





| 
| 
| 
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Dollars—Make ’em Work! 


Dividends Paid, 1910—93%. 











We issue no bonds—no promotion—no 


preferred stock—all shares are alike. 





Ask American National Bank, San 
Diego; Home Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 


about us. 


Price of shares advancing—selling now 
at $1.35. 


farther and serve you better. 


We make your money reach 
We desire 
your co-operation as a partner, not an 


instrument. 








SAN DIEGO CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


LET US TELL YOU 
HOW TO DO IT. 


1217 UNION TRUST BLDG., LOS eo. CALIF. 
1117 “D” STREET, SAN DIEGO, CALI 








EGCURITY 


AVINGS BB 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


$30 000,000.00 
Capital and Reserve . . — 1,938,000.00 
More than 61,000 Open Accounts 


Resources ..... 


4% paid on Term Deposits 
3% on Special (Ordinary) Accounts 


Largest, Strongest and Best Equipped Safe 


Deposit and Storage Department in the 
West. 


Maintains a Free In- 
formation Bureau for 
the benefit of patrons 
and the general public. 


Security Bldg., Spring 
and ITifth Sts. 











COME TO 


Santa Barbara 


Have a Home 


> 
Where educational and social advantages are unsur- 
passed, amid environment of mountain, sea and fertile 
valleys, where flowers bloom all the year and fruits and 
garden products grow to perfection. 


Come where the 


CLIMATE 


is tempered by the unobstructed influence of the sea 
on the south and sheltered by lofty mountains on the 
north. 

Where the sun shines on an average of 340 days each 
year. ij 

Where the wind movement averages but two and a half 
miles per hour. 

Where there is but 12 degrees difference between winter 
and summer temperature, 

For further information in detail write: 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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SAN DIEGO HARBOR—THE PACIFIC SQUADRON AT ANCHOR 


SAN DIEGO 


City of Commerce, of Health, af Homes 





SAN DIEGO has the highest minimum temperature of any station in the United States. 
The highest wind velocity ever recorded was forty miles per hour. This is the least 
wind of any station in the United States—RrEcoRDs FROM U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 
SAN DIEGO has the most equable climate in the United States. This accounts for 
the lowest death rate recorded anywhere as especially observed in the extremely low 
mortality of infancy and old age. 
The spring, summer, autumn and winter diseases of the South and East are unknown 
in San Diego. 
We have no use for either the high or low figures of the thermometer in San Diego. 
From climatic and scenic view points San Diego is a paradise for the health-seeker and 
the retired capitalist. 
Cool summers, warm winters, a city with excellent drainage, gradually rising from the 
bay shore to an elevation of 400 feet in three miles’ distance, excellent water, magnificent 
hotels and cafés, the finest theater in the West, a yachting center, miles of elegant boule- 
vards, best equipped schools and all churches represented is a concrete description of 
San Diego as home city. 

San Diego Commercially 
She possesses one of the ten best harbors in the United States and $1,500,000 has been 
voted by the state to construct a modern dock system. 
Over $4,000,000 in building permits were issued in rg10 and we challenge any city of the 
same population to equal that record. 
A new eastern railroad being rapidly constructed will within twenty-four months give 
to the port of San Diego the trade of 1,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 
In 1915 we will attract your attention to our position as first port of call from the Panama 
Canal, our great commercial growth then ranking among the leading cities of the Pacific 
Coast with an exposition costing $3,000,000. 
For further information write the 


SAN DIEGO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CALIFORNIA 
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‘‘Prosperity’s Headquarters 
and the Homeseeker’s Paradise’’ 











AVERAGE 
TEMPERATURE SO 











Ou. Cw 85 ed b> eo © e 
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Southern Italy...... 47-3 $13 137 6 9 60. 
Los Angeles, Ca L.. 52.0 60.0 70.0 65.0 62. 
Sacramento, Cal... ae 60.0 75.0 61.0 61.0 


(Comparative table ta sion from U. S. We lek Bur 
for past fifteen years.) 


No snow, blizzards or 
cyclones. The land where 
comfort reigns supreme. 





SOIL: Unequaled for fertility, producing temperate, 
semi-tropic and many of the tropical products. Straw- 
berries are harvested eleven months in the year. 











See that your ticket reads direct to Sacramento. 








Full information about lands and business opportunities upon 
application to the 


Immigration Committee of the Board of Supervisors, 
Sacramento County, Sacramento, Cal. 
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The Water 


The most Important 
Factor for 
the Intensive Farmer 











ioe he ever-flowing Sacramento River 
The Mean Annual Flow of this Great River 30 miles above our 
intake for a period of ten years, has been 9,963,160 acre feet. The 
Mean Monthly Minimum 4,760 Second Feet. 


Our Water Right is authorized Our Crops, Alfalfa or Oranges, 
by a Special Act of Congress. Our Soil, Vegetables or Almonds and ALL other 
Climate, Markets and Transportation California Products. 


Facilities are the best. 


Our Terms Guarantee The Value 
$125 per acre—$15 per acre cash, the balance in Ten Annual Installments 
We invite the closest investigation, if you can’t come now, for further information, cut 
around the dotted line and mail coupon to 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 
H. L. Hollister & Company, Sales Agents, Willows, California. 


Name 
PRUMRMR Le ors Matin cleg bck ow ae kG A Ste AUDI Fala wa ans ecineceenersinc beuw 


Or call at any of the following offices—506 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ilinvis, 412 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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Largest System and Cheapest Irrigation in the World 


Cheap Land? Where? 


This question is asked by hundreds of thousands of Americans who are keenly alive to the recent 
tremendous growth in the value of fertile soil. Conditions, methods, values in farming have never before 
changed so rapidly in this or any other country. ‘To gain the ownership of land today is to gain present 
prosperity and future independence. 

In some degree this is true of land where but one crop can be harvested in a season and where 
long winters heavily increase the cost of living. How much more largely, surely, then, is it true of 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Where Farming Pays 


where winter is merely a “rainy season,” and where, during long summers of sunshine and irrigation, 
from two to five bountiful crops are harvested every year? 

THE QUESTION OF CHEAP LAND is not merely one of cost. Land which costs but $5 per 
acre may be dear, while unimproved land from $50 to $150 per acre may be cheap, and improved land 
from $200 to $300 per acre may be a fine investment. 

LAND WHICH CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE LARGE RETURNS ON THE PRICE PAID 
FOR IT IS CHEAP LAND. That is the real test of value. That is the first answer to the question 
about land which is being asked by so many people. Then where is cheap land? 

In the center of the great central valley of California is a vast tableland of rich alluvial soil where 
from four to five crops of alfalfa make dairying and the production of beef, pork and mutton first among 
all agricultural industries. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. In this valley of sunshine, bordered by moun- 
tains of everlasting snow, the orange, the lemon, grapefruit, apricot, nectarine, pomegranate, almond 
and English walnut grow side by side with all the fruits of Northern climes and the finest raisins and 
sweet wines in the world are produced. HERE LAND IS CHEAP, It is cheap because its price is 
not based upon a fictitious, speculative value, but upon its value for production. It is cheap because 
its future value is far greater than its present value, and is doubly cheap because the man who tills it not 
only has the assurance of success but will enjoy the privilege of living in 


FRESNO 


Land of Sunshine, Irrigation, Progress and Prosperity 


For illustrated booklet of free information, write the Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
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Where You Can Live 
Well and Make Money 


For comfortable living and profitable ranching, my Fresno Valley 
Lands will just suit YOU. The soil is rich. Abundant water 
goes with it. ‘The community is well settled. The city of Fresno, with / 
35,000 population, is only a few minutes’ ride by train. You have the f 
advantage of nearby schools, stores, churches, free rural delivery, etc. , 
Two competing railways with stations at the property, insuring you / TR AR 
excellent shipping facilities. Alfalfa growing, dairying and poultry / = 
are big successes here. Other money-making crops are corn, peaches, / OFF & 
oranges, apricots, figs, walnuts, grapes, tobacco, peanuts, vege-_ MAIL 
tables and berries of all kinds. You don’t have to be a “specialist” on .“ TODAY 
this land, there are any number of crops that do well. Pricesrange / % 
from $40 to $125 per acre, and a small cash payment starts you. » Send me your 
You can pay the balance in one, two, three and four years, or . free booklet. 
pay $2.50 per acre cash and $2.50 per acre monthly. Get a start 
ad and your land will pay for itself, under cultivation. Hun- 
dreds of successful farmers have bought California land this way. 
Today they have fine homes, fertile acres, and swelling bank 
accounts. Send for my free booklet. It gives the facts “ 
just as they are. 


EMIL FIRTH 3 ‘“Yeu,Se% 








CALIFORNIA 


Plenty . “a . a at vs | Where 
of A : AL Grow 


Oranges 


Water 
Good Soil 


Sunshine 


Grapes 
Figs 
Vegetables 
Alfalfa 


and 
Sufficient 
Rainfall F ‘ ions a a Grain 


Everything Makes for Wealth in «Madera County 


Write for information to COUNTY CLERK, MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
W. 0. HUSE, CUNNINGHAM and BROWN, R.C. DYER, or FOSTER and GRIFFIN, all of MADERA, CAL 
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Los Angeles (according to recent ‘ 
census report) is the most rapidly-growing city 
in the world. Avsmall village a few years ago—to-day, 
it is the 16th city of the United States. Climate, vast natural 
resources and a vigorous red-blooded population will make it a city of 
a million in 10 years. Fortunes are being made in real estate. The demand 
for homes is incessant. We have established the most successful co-operative home- 
building organization in Los Angeles. We subdivide acreage and build homes on a 
wholesale scale. Whole blocks of homes have yielded substantial profits to our stock- 
holders. We are paying 1o per cent now and will ultimately pay 20 per cent—as assets and 
profits accumulate. Value of stock is increasing daily. Can be purchased now at $1.35 per 


Ww share. Dividends are paid regularly every three months. Write for illustrated booklet. Tells 


all about our operations, management, etc.—gives complete information 
: . . P mation 
about the most profitable industry for the investment of small savings that i ~ ee 
exists to-day. Profit by the remarkable growth of Los Angeles while you | writetoour Bureau of Information 
can. Send for booklet NOW. slbceagaomss A fetes dg 
w 



























cerning anything relative to Los 


THE INVESTMENT BUILDING CO., 1006-8 Story Building, LOS ANGELES | Anceles and Southern California. 

























eeneee seneeee 
eeneen eenenee 


LOS ANGELES: 


THE WORLOS MOST RAPIDLY GROWING CITY — 


STAMP kK 
ON YOUR ELS 
MEMORY _ Lxzted in southwestern Washington, on 


the Cowlitz River near its confluence with 

the Columbia. The Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation trains pass 
through Kelso, which has a splendid location for manufactures of various 
kinds. Fruit and berry-growing, dairying and truck-gardening are carried on 
here with unusual profit, and there are many openings adjacent to Kelso in 
connection with them. Logged-off lands can be bought for very little money, 
and these lands are as fertile as any in the West. This is the time to investigate 
and locate in Kelso. It has an assured future, and those that take advantage 
of the opportunity now will reap a sure reward. For full information, address 


Secretary, Commercial Club 
Kelso, Washington 
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Want An Orange Grover 


They are valuable, but you can buy 


Fontana Orange and Lemon Lands 


on terms which will surprise you. Fontana lands, both improved and unimproved, are sold on 
easy payments. The land pays for itself. 


Five Acres 


planted in oranges mean independence. You can buy a planted five-acre tract, with water rights, 
for $300 cash and easy instalments, which pay for care of the land, interest and taxes. Write for 
information about this offer. 

Unimproved land, with water, $250 to $300 an acre. Perfect title to water. Gravity irrigation 
system. p 

Fontana lands are near Rialto, in the heart of the most famous citrus fruit section of southern 
California. Orange and lemon groves in this district bring big returns. Two transcontinental 
railroads cross lands. 


Write, call or phone 





Fontana Development Company 
516 Wilcox Building 
Home Phone, A 7827 Los Angeles, Cal. 























= =\\| Big Land Opening 


>. ‘T&S.ERR. “ 


"% y “Blythe Rancho,” Riverside County, California 


© THE HOMESEEKER’S AND INVESTOR’S 

< BIG OPPORTUNITY 

2s FORTY THOUSAND ACRES ich, level delta 
land with unlimited water in tracts to suit at $40 to $60 per 

acre on easy terms. Best irrigation system in California. 


“Everything grows and matures on Blythe Rancho.” 12 
months growing season. Ideal for alfalfa, eucalyptus, nuts, 
fruits, all general farm crops, livestock and ooaes. Abun- 
dant pure, soft, domestic water. 365 days of sunshine and 
Colorado River at Source of our Canal System healthful climate. 

12,000 acres already sold and largely in cultivation. 


Van Vleet Investment Co., General Sales Agents Prosperous new town of “Blythe City” on the tract. 
214 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, Cal. Send for map and illustrated booklet. 


RE you interested in California 
Do you want to live under sunny skies 
Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards and vineyards 
Do you want to farm where farming pays 
Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you want to live where opportunities are many 


























If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE 
For literature and specific information, write 





Secretary, Tulare County Board of Trade é 
Department M, Visalia, California 
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FRUITS VEGETABLES 








GRAPES BERRIES 



















SUTTE: 


grows rich by his labors. 


average yield is over $100. 
now in Sutter County. 





NO MAN NEED FEAR TO INVEST HIS TIME 
ND MONEY IN 


California 


where the soil yields up profitable crops and the farmer 


One acre may be made to pay as high as $300 and the 


For complete information and literature address: 


Clerk, SUTTER COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


COUNTY 


Fortunes are being made 




















ALFALFA GRAIN 








CATTLE HOGS 
























Vegetables 





EI] Dorado 


California 


Realizing to what extent the pockets of the 
Easterner have been filched by “wildcat 
schemes,” the people of El Dorado do not make 
one misstatement in their advertising or liter- 
ature—every fact can be substantiated. They 
wish it understood that the invitation to settle within 


Fruit their county is extended only to those who are energetic and 

Mini upright, good workers with a small amount of capital, for : 
ining while there is a good living and, in time, a comfortable E 

Dairying fortune to be amassed from their lands, neither the land Ee 


nor the people are fostering get-rich-quick schemes. 


Settlers and Homeseekers will be supplied complete 


Dry Farming information and literature by addressing 
El] Dorado County Board of Trade, Placerville, California 


County 
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ESERIES BEAT CORE Cl ERE ie PSOE 








YUBA OPPORTUNITIES 


Yuba County is in the very heart of the Sacramento Valley and offers inviting oppor- 
tunities. 


FARMING With an equable climate, unlimited water-supply, rich 


bottom-lands, Yuba raises all kinds of cereals, for which 
there is a ready and profitable market. 


FRUITS Spring and winter fruits of every variety, both deciduous and 


citrus. There is not only a ready market for fresh fruit, but a 
close market at some of the largest canneries in California at Marysville. 


STOCK AND DAIRYING 3% We of Yuba's greatest 


opportunities, because of 
temperate climate and the abundance of feed and water. 


We want to tell you more about Hops, Poultry, Mining, Transportation, Cities, 
Electric Power and other big features of Yuba County. Send in your name and 
address for the Yuba County Book; address the clerk 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





























Looking For Land? 


San Luis Obispo County 
(,uarantees Plenty of good land. 


Exceptionally low land values. 
Grazing, grain and fruit land. 
Dairy and stock-raising land. 
Apple, orange and walnut land. 
Soil fertile from sea to hilltops. 
Ideal climatic conditions. 

A long growing season. 


4] Get that booklet which Large incomes from small acreage. 
gives all the facts and de- Exceptional returns from intensive farming. 
aa cane catia Perfect transportation facilities. 
ap agllemenagyp ona Ready and profitable markets. 
Sor the asking. Address a 7 
the clerk, Successful farmers. 


Board of Supervisors, 
San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo County, California 
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K RE K A Booklet telling all about 
| San Benito County, California 


This booklet is really a brochure 
about this interesting county, 
80 miles from San Francisco, 
filled with pretty views of its 
resources, like that pictured 
here. It is free for the asking. 
It tells about lands which you 
can buy from $15 to $250 per 
acre. 

Any information cheerfully fur- 


nished on application to 


CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


or C. J. Shaw, Hollister Realty Co., E. E. Holbrook, Harry L. Berberich, D. F. McPhail, San Benito County Land & Water Co., 
all of Hollister, California 





RE 


ALL VARIETIES 
BURBANK’S New Standard 


Prune 
We call special attention to this new Prune, a 
cross between the Tragedy and Sugar Prune. Best 
for drying and shipping. Every grower should in- 
clude it in his order. 


BURBANK'S Sor pene" 


the strongest grower, most productive and delicious 
ever produced. 


‘ 








California Horticulture, the Fruit Growers’ Guide, 
120 pages, profusely illustrated. 25 cents postpaid. 
ANNUAL PRICE CATALOGUE FREE 

New illustrated price list containing brief de- 
scription of all stock carried by us will be mailed 
free if you refer to this ad. 

FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer 








= P. O. Box 28 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA a 














Fresno Valley 
Alfalfa Land 


Alfalfa, Hogs and Cattle will make you inde- 
pendent. No other crop will bring returns in so 
short a time. 

Rich sandy loam soil at $50 per acre, on easy 
terms, with choice of ditch or well water. This 
land produces six crops of alfalfa per year, 
because soil is right and climatic conditions per- 
fect. 

Only one and one-half miles to station on 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Good graded schools 
and churches, An ideal place to make a per- 
manent home. 


For further particulars address 


Craig & Pingree 
Room 649, Pacific Electric Building 
Los Angeles, California 


1944 Tulare Street Fresno, California 
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There are many great Counties 
in California, but the one of 


these is San Joaquin County, 
where the farmer who knows and 


understands, can at once make 
good. In allof the great valley of the 
San Joaquin, San Joaquin County 
stands out markedly as the County 
where Independence reigns, the 
County with the finest of 
roads, traversing its area in 
all directions. River 
Steamers plying daily 
to the great metropolis, 
San Francisco. 


San Joaquin 


County, California 


Three across the 
Continent Railroads, 
giving an unsurpassed 
freight service in all di- 
rections, and above all, land 
that is the peer in point of pro- 
ductiveness of any in the State. 
These are but a few of the great fea- 
tures that should appeal to homeseekers. 


Don’t you want to know more 
about San Joaquin County ? 
There 1s all kinds of information 


waiting you if you will 
write the Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce, Stockton, Cal. 
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RICH SOIL TIMBER 























The Four Corners of the Earth 
hold no greater opportunities than 


Sierra County 


California 


The deep, rich, black, loamy soil, combined with the perfect climate 
of Sierra, make her valleys ideal for fruits, vegetables, forage, cattle 
raising and farming. 
The great timber regions with their millions of feet of fine pine, 
spruce, fir and cedar. 
The untold wealth in her gold deposits. 
Write for information to 
The Loyaltonian, Loyalton, Sierra County, California. 
The Mountain Messenger, Downieville, Sierra County, California. 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Downieville, Sierra County, California. 


























GOLD-MINES FARMING 


Shasta County 


ete ee California 


At the head of the great Sacra- 

S ACLS AE WE: PSST mento Valley—most fertile sec- 

, tion in the Golden State—has 

HH omestexer's PARADISE thousands of acres of orchard 

and agricultural lands, inex- 

haustible supply of pure water 

at all seasons, six smelters pro- 

ducing thirty million pounds 
S CENIC BEAUTIES, HUNTING, FISHING copper and iron per year. 

Healthful climate, highest edu- 


























A aicutture AND HORTICULTURE 


T IMBER LAND, GRAZING, IRRIGATION cational facilities and progres- 
sive people. 











N EMPIRE OF UNTOLD MINERAL WEALTH ||! For further information, address 
A Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Redding, 


Shasta County, California 
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o ‘ A 
HARVESTING SCENE IN MONTEREY COUNTY 


HILE PERUSING THESE PAGES, 


reading about the great counties of 
California, pick up a map of California, locate 


Monterey County 


and then sit down and write us for infor- 


mation about that County in California we 
think offers the best of opportunities for the man of 
medium means. Write us a letter; we will be pleased 
to answer any questions you ask, as well as furnishing 
you booklets on facts of deepest interest to the settler. 


For detailed facts about Monterey County, write any of the following 





THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - - - - MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PaciFic GROVE BOARD OF TRADE - - - PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
MONTEREY COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - - - SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
KinG City PROMOTION COMMITTEE - - . - - KiNG City, CALIFORNIA 























THE PRACTICAL RESULT--ON THE WAY TO MARKET 
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During the past two years, no 
County of California has occu- 


pied so great a public attention; 


is it any wonder when it is known that in 
the production of Oil alone, 


Kern County 


Cahfornia 


has produced during this year, over 40,000,000 barrels? 


And while this great production is vast, it is as nothing 
when the great possibilities of this county are consid- 
ered in every line of industry, open to men in every 
circumstance of life. Here are the great money- 
makers of Kern County: 


Alfalfa Citrus Culture 
Cattle and Sheep Apples 
Poultry Peaches 
Dairying Pears. 

Horses Mining 


Write for any information you want, and the same 
will be cheerfully given you. 


Secretary, Kern County Board of Trade 
Bakersheld, California 
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Modoc County 
Cah fornia 


oe to those seeking land for the raising of 
pples, the greatest possible advantages. 


Apples 


grown in Oregon, have in a few years become 
the greatest profit-maker the orchardist has 
yet obtained. Modoc County has the same 
soil, climate, elevation and advantages as those 
sections north of her, where fortunes have 
been made growing the fruit of Kings. 
Liftle money, little work, and liftle time will 
make you, Mr. Homeseeker, a man of inde-~ 
pendence. We have lots of literature, book- 
lets, etc., which we will be pleased to send 
you. If interested, address 


Board of Supervisors 
Modoc County 








APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES 


APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLES APPLE 
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If you should travel through the 
State of California ten years 
from now, one of your many 
surprises would be the great 
change in 


Siskryou 


County 


a county that possesses more diversified 
interests than any other of the counties 
of California. Siskiyou County to-day 
is the poor man’s paradise, it is the 
young man’s opportunity, it is the 
ideal place for the man of means—a 
county that nature endowed with the 
greatest blessings. Let us tell you 
the story of Siskiyou County—we will 
gladly do so if you will write us to-day. 
For Facts about Siskiyou County, address 
W. J. Neilon, Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Yreka, California 


cr Montague Promotion Committee, Montague, California 


J. A. Glendenning, Greenview, California 


E. H. Kaupp, Sisson Promotion Association, Sisson, California 


Yreka Improvement Club, Yreka, California 
M. F. Barnum, Etna Mills, Cal. 
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The Clerk 


of the Board of Supervisors 





assen County 
California 


will cheerfully give any inquirer the fullest information 
regarding this favored section of the great state. 


if If If If If If 


You want You want You want You want You want You want 





to know to know to know to know __ to know to know 
about about about about about about 
Lassen Lassen Lassen Lassen Lassen Lassen 
County’s County's County’s © County’s_ County’s ~— County’s 
Soil, Climate, Apples, Lands, Water, Opportunities, 


Write Write Write Write White White 


The Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 


of Lassen County, Susanville, California, who can tell 
you fully of this County’s great resources; it’s govern- 
ment lands opened to settlers, where the man of 
moderate means wishes to make a home, it’s lumber. 
minerals and resources. Write him to-day. 
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Want a Sure Thing? 


Metropolis of Arizona Send r 
Get Commercial Distributing Center Main 
Gateway to Old Mexico Names and Addresses 
a Rich Mining Country ot 1 
Unrivaled Business Opportunities a Line 
» No Richer Farming Lands — h 
Stop Chicken Business Profitable to whom you want anes 
over Annual Ry. Pay-roll over $1,000,000 Pacific 
Vv Seat of Arizona University 





Literature mailed 














Invest at Tucson, Arizona 





Old San Xavier Mission, Tucson, Arizona. 


Worn out by your Climate? 


Incomparable Climate For ° 
Spend Ideal Winter Resort Detailed tehermation Live 
Elevation 2,369 feet 
your No Fleas. No Fogs. No Malaria an the 
No Cyclones. No Sunstrokes Free Illustrated 


winter Outdoor Sports Year Round Booklet simple 
Maximum of Sunshine 
life 





Roses Bloom at Christmas write 


here Modern American City Chamber of Commerce 














Board next train for Tucson 
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county. 


will make you 


D airying rich, in the 
Imperial Valley 


IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The demand for dairy products in California and especially in the district tributary to the Imperial 


Valley increases so much faster than the supply that dairying is one of the surest ways to wealth in this 
Cream gathered in the evening is served on breakfast tables of Los Angeles next morning. 














Here cattle keep in splendid health, alfalfa, the great 
forage crop, grows all the year round, good local markets 
as well as a big shipping demand keep prices at top-notch 
figures. A few good milk cows and an alfalfa patch in 
Imperial Valley will make you independent. 

When you realize that nine years ago there was not a 
white man in the valley and to-day the population of the 
county is about thirty thousand, you can realize that there 
must be supreme attractions here for the homeseeker. 


Write for the facts. 


Imperial County Board of Supervisors 
El Centro, California 




















Our Proofs 
30,000 acres being 
farmed by over 1000 sat- 


isfied farmers. Come 
and see what others are 


THE LAGUNA 
De TACHE 
RANCHO Os gy ge 


Located on Kings River in Kings One-fourth cash, balance 
County, CALIFORNIA in eight yearly payments. 
Prices $50 to $125 per 


First-class Land for alfalfa, dairying, general farm- 
ing, orchard or vineyard. Plenty of water for irriga- acre, 
tion. Write for full particulars, 
LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 
LATON, CALIFORNIA 


553 S. Spring S*reet, Los Angeles, California 
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The Sonora Delta Land 
Company of MEXICO 


IONEERS of the land business in Sonora, are 
P offering rich Delta lands in tracts of from 160 to 
100,000 acres, in the FAMOUS SONORA RIVER 
VALLEY, situated near Hermosillo, the Capital City, 
and only a few miles from Southern Pacific R. R. of 





Mexico. Splendid markets for everything. Settlers com- 
ing every day. Remember this is your last opportunity 


to get a fine piece of land for little money. 
Send for illustrated 
booklet to 942-3 Phelan 


ile enna EASY TERMS. BUY BEFORE THE 
Mexico. We own and RISE IN PRICE. 


control over 500,006 
acres on the West Coast 
in Sonora. 






































$5 an Acre 


Rich corn, wheat, bean, 
orange, lime, lemon, alfalfa, 
peach. broom corn, vegetable land 
in Sonora, Mexico, near United States 
line. 160 acres or more. This will 
soon be $100.00 land. New raii- 
roads. Panama Canal also. Buy 
at first cost. Catalog free. Large 
tracts at special prices. 


Cc. M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 








NEW IRRIGATED 
Tract with water system 
free. Close to beautiful Capital 
City of Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
Level delta soil, adjoining highly 
improved places. Winter tomatoes 
producing $300.00 an acre. Price $50 
an acre, including irrigation in 20 
acre tracts. Perfect climate, gar- 
den soil, highly productive and 
profitable. Catalog free. 


C.M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 


Bargains 
in 
Good land 


C. M. Wooster Co. 
702 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 






























Mexican Farm, Fruit, and Vegetable Land on the 
West Coast, the Southern California of Mexico 


ADVANTAGES 


Accessibility. Transportation by land and sea. Double crops. Irrigation not necessary for the summer 
crops. Plenty of water for irrigation where necessary or desirable. Equable, healthful, mild climate. Deep 
rich soils. Exceptional Home Market. Steadily increasing United States market for semi-tropical and tropical 
fruits and winter vegetables. The advantages of the tropics without the disagreeable features of the tropics. 
The great variety of products. Plentiful supply of cheap and efficient labor. Hundreds of American settlers 
already at work. PROPERTIES IN THE STATES OF SONORA AND SINALOA, A LARGE LIST TO 
SELECT FROM. Write for descriptive booklets and prices. 


BEN. W. McCLOSKEY & COMPANY, 700 Union Trist Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Entrance to a Hermosillo Home: Midwinter view. 





ermosillo 


in the month of February! That is a combination worth while. Sunshine, 
bracing air, flowers! Everything to make life worth living! So much for 
the esthetic end of existence here. 

Peas almost ready to pick; tomatoes ready to ship to American markets, 
where they net the producer from eighty cents to $1.50 U.S. Cy. per 
twenty-pound box: in short, all kinds of fancy winter vegetables ready for 
the American market at a time when the only possible competition comes 
from hot-house products: That is the money-making end of it. 

What more could a person want? A climate that makes one glad to be 
alive, and at the same time furnishes opportunity for the accumulation of 
wealth; a land equally attractive to the tourist and the homeseeker, to the 
idler and the worker, to the traveler and the investor. 

If you can't possibly get away to visit us this month, at least let us send 
you our booklet. In it, you will find facts and figures that will convince 


you that HERMOSILLO is worth looking into at any season of the year. 


Address, Secretary, Camara de Comercio 


Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico 
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“T want to know how 
I can make 


$300.00 (especially grapes; bearing 3rd year) that I can buy 


on a small cash payment at $350 an acre (irrigated) 
—some place ‘on the Columbia,” with early seasons, 
an 3 distinct railroads and the Columbia River at my door, 
and where I can net $50 to $60 an acre on alfalfa 
planted between rows while my vineyard is develop- 


99 
acre ao ing. If you want to know this, simply send your 


mame and address to 


On fruit Attalia Commercial Club 


Attalia, Washington 





Full information will go to you by return mail. 























You are interested in fruit growing or diversi- 


fied farming comparatively near a large city 
‘ J Us a where conditions have been proven, and you will 

hear from Fairfield, Washington. Fairfield is 

the gateway to the Palouse district, which is 
noted for its fine fruit and grain. One of the largest seed farms on the Pacific Coast is 
located at Fairfield. The soil isa deep, black loam, and irrigation is unnecessary. Wheat 
yields from 25 to 60 bushels per acre, barley from 60 to 75 bushels, and oats from 50 to 
125 bushels. Crop failures are unknown. Altitude is 2,500 feet. You will be welcomed 
at Fairfield, and you will like Fairfield. Write today for information along any specific 
line. 


Address : 


Secretary Commercial Club, Fairfield, Washington 
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Here are personal experiences— 
clean cut and indisputable—which serve as 
actual examples of how you can succeed in the 


John Day Valley, Oregon: 





HILL BROTHERS, 9 miles from Prairie City, bought 480 acres at $12.50 an acre, 
total cost $6,500; farmed it 3 years, making $12,000, and then sold it for $16,000. 
Says Mr. Hill to the writer: ‘Four families could have made four times as much as 
we could only properly handle about one-fourth of our acreage. We raised cattle, 
horses, grain and hay. At one cutting out of three each season this year, we had 175 
tons of hay off of 100 acres. We had 1000 bushels of wheat and oats from 25 acres. 
We also sold 125 gallons of blackberries at $1 a gallon.” 

GEORGE BRADFORD, close to Prairie City: ‘Last year I raised 60,000 
pounds of potatoes on 2 acres, and sold them at $1.25 a hundred.” 

And so on, indefinitely, you can get things down to facts and figures in 
this wonderfully favored section. 

Uplands sell for $12 to $25 an acre; improved bench land for fruit at 
$35 to $60 an acre; bottom land at $50 to $125 an acre. 

Here’s another significant fact: Grant County, of which John Day Valley 
is a part, is out of debt and has $50,000 in the treasury. 

Get your inquiries started out by the next mail to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, PRAIRIE City, OREGON 
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You cannot know of the advantages which the country adjacent 
to Walla Walla offers the homeseeker unless you investigate. 


In order that your investigation may be carried on intelligently, we have recently published a booklet 
made up largely of verified experiences. This booklet tells of what has been done in the Walla Walla Valley 
—how and why. It is filled with facts which the Walla Walla Commercial Club is in a position to substantiate. 
We believe this booklet will be of vital interest to any man contemplating moving West. Write for it to-day. 

Address, SecRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Watia WALLA, WASHINGTON 























Youll soon be hiving 
the easiest way 


after you locate 


In CENTRAL 


OREGON! 


The Garden Shot of the 
New Inland Empire!!! 


Take particular notice of the word “new.” ‘That is the secret of the whole thing—the secret of your 
success when you make the great move. ‘This section is the only part of the United States that offers 
homeseekers the opportunities that the West originally offered—where low prices and highly productive 
capacities await your coming to transform “in a stroke” as it were, into magic results—where prices let 
you in on the ground floor so you can get the benefit and profit of consequent increases in values that you 
would have to pay to “the other fellow” if you located in a section entirely improved. ‘This is the great 
inland empire, which Uncle Sam had in mind when establishing the Carey Act. Investigation will 
quickly and clearly prove to you that NOW IS THE TIME TO GO TO CENTRAL OREGON! 
All the “proven” information you want will be sent free if you drop a card to-day to the 


Commercial Club, Redmond, Oregon 
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You don't have to sheciahze 


Her interests are diversified, and equally attractive in all. 
It is the county-seat of the fertile Clackamas County—in the t 
center of the famous Willamette Valley. O SUCCEE 
It has the largest power-plant in the State, and the principal 
Woolen Mill of the Northwest, making plenty of work for all 
who do not engage in farming. e 
Twenty acres is a good sized tract. Mr. A. J. Lewis, R. R. n 
No. 3, says: “‘1o acres here means independence. I own 12 7 
with g cleared. In last five years I have sold $12,000 to 
$15,000 worth of products, with excellent prospects of doubling 
it in next 5 years.” 


Oats yield 40 to 75 bushels to the acre; potatoes 150 bushels, O 
and so on in proportion. I, egon 


It has two seasons—wet and dry; irrigating unnecessary. 
It is equally famous for growing apples, pears, cherries and 
peaches; plenty of timber for fuel and building; best of trans- e 
portation facilities by rail and water on the Willamette. t 
Cleared land sells for $60 to $100; uncleared at $25 to $50. 7 y; 
Think of it! only 8 to 30 miles from Portland, with which 
connection is made by interurban. 
Proximity to Portland very properly enhances values, and 


multiplies opportunities. Come before values go higher. Ore on J 
Conditions are right for the home-builder. @ 
Address : 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, OREGON CITY, OREGON, 
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You are 
independent 


of the weather when you farm on irrigated land. The 


argument for irrigation is conclusive. — It is only a ques- 
tion of what irrigated district. ‘The Umatilla Project in 
Oregon has the seal of the Government’s approval and the 
seal of demonstrated experience. Write for literature. 
Address, Secretary, Umatilla Project Development League, 


Hermiston, Oregon 
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IDELIGHT } 


OF THE 


PACIFIC 





Do you like 
Cranberry Jelly? 


Of course! Well, then, when you are enjoying your feast think 
of North Beach, Pacific County, Washington—for that’s probably 
where your cranberries came from. 

Cranberry marshes, famous for their productivity and profits, are 
located within less than a mile of the beach, and offer great oppor- 
tunities for investment or development. There’s big money in a 
cranberry marsh. Truck gardening here is extremely profitable, 
some of the gardens near Chinook having made extraordinary records 
on account of the peculiar character and adaptability of the soil 
for this purpose. 

Next summer, if you can, of course you will go to North Beach. 
One of the very finest beaches on the Pacific Coast is North Beach, 
located near the mouth of the Columbia River, 110 miles from 
Portland, Oregon. The beach proper is over twenty miles long, and 
is pronounced by many to be unsurpassed and possibly not equaled 
by any beach on the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Its broad, long 


stretches afford ample opportunity for all the delights of a summer beach resort, including bathing, clam digging, fishing, hunting, 
and horseback riding. The hard sand and the great extent of the beach make automobiling a great delight. 


For further information about this section, address 


Secretary North Beach Push Club 
Long Beach, Washington 

















ET the New Year (1911) 


bring you to 


SUTHERLIN VALLEY 


—the section where was first demonstrated in Oregon the value of controlling 
by irrigation the extremes of dry and wet seasons—where land is of high 
productive capacity—where the big red apples reach their best—where 
water rights go with the land and are included in the price—where there is 
no sand or sand storms, no extreme heat or cold, no killing frosts, and where 
you get an average rainfall of thirty-one inches a year supplemented by a 
perfect irrigation system, finest of soil, transportation at your door, all 
modern conveniences such as telephones, inter-urban roads, etc. ‘Ten to 
twenty acres in this valley is all you will crave in this world’s goods. Write 
to-day and get detailed information free from the 


Commercial Club, Sutherlin, Oregon 
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Oregon is a land of opportunities, and Gilliam 
County has formed an OPPORTUNITY ASSOCIA- 


TION to tell the world what the opportunities of 
this section are. We believe that the possibilities 
for men of small capital, but with energy and determina- 
tion, are not so great elsewhere as they are in Gilliam 
County. This County may have the exact conditions you 
are looking for, and it is worth your while to investigate 
it thoroughly. 
Land is very reasonable in price. Some Government 
land still available for settlement. Other land held by private 





parties can be secured on remarkably easy terms. 


If you are thinking of moving West, write to the Secretary of the 
Gilliam County Opportunity Association at Condon, Oregon, 


before you have definitely decided upon a location. 


SILVERTO 


fo}. wae RS ) @ Memes} G2 


Silverton commends itself to the care- 

ful attention of homeseekers for four 

important reasons: First, it is in Ore- 

gon. Because of the exceptional oppor- 

tunities that Oregon offers, it is receiving perhaps a larger percent- 
age of new homeseekers than any other state. Second, it is in the 
Willamette Valley—the garden spot of Oregon. Third, it is in 
Marion County, the heart of the Willamette Valley. Fourth, the 
section around Silverton has not been exploited, and land values are 
still low. We believe that no section of the West is superior to Sil- 
verton and vicinity. Apples can be grown here as successfully as in 
other sections of this State, and this is equivalent to saying that no 
better apples can be grown anywhere. Prunes and cherries do 
equally well. On account of the great opportunities in this section, 
we earnestly invite homeseekers to investigate Silverton and vicinity 
before deciding finally upon a new 


location. Address Silverton Com- O R E ( O N 
mercial Club for full information. 
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apple grown. The fact that Hood River raises perfect apy}: les is 
coming to be recognized the world over. 

No man, therefore,who is interested in locating in an 
wre growing district can afford to make a decision without 
thoroughly investigating Hood River first. Some unimproved 
land can be had in Hood River for less than $100 per acre, 
although the ayerage value per acre of a Hood River orchard, 
based on its productive value, is at five years of age $1250; 
at “six years $7500: at seven years $1750; at eight years $2000; 
at nine years $2500; at ten years $3000. 

For proof positive of any of the above statements, or for 
eny information that you would like to have about Hood River, 
simply drop a line to the undersigned, mentioning Sunset Maga- 
Zine, and you will receive one of the handsomest booklets ever 
issued by a commercial organization. and all questions will be 
cheerfully answered. 


HOOD RIVER COMMERCIAL CLUB, HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 
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as /\ H. S. Bond (7 miles north of Baker City) was a poor man when 
he arrived a few yearswgo. He was so poor that he didn’t have 
or enough money to pay for filing his papers. He was ridiculed for 

= ~— locating on what was considered “worthless tract.’”’ He found a 

position in town, working at night. With part of his wages he hired 
men to clear part of his land. Mr. Bond is to-day one of the rich men of Baker County. 
He says: ‘“‘My best crops have been raised without irrigation. In one year I raised from 
350 acres, 16,180 bushels of wheat, oats and barley. Any man with brains, muscle and 
energy can make money farming in Baker County.” 

C. J. Osborn, 16 miles up in the hills from Baker, has 86 acres, of which sixty-five are in 
alfalfa, grain, etc., including an eight-acre orchard. He settled in Baker four years ago, 
paying $2,600 for his land and buildings. He says he wouldn’t sell it for $200 an acre. 

Elmo A. Carpenter arrived in the valley six years ago. He had tried other places and 
came out in debt. He succeeded in buying land at $30 an acre valuable for orchards 
and other purposes. To-day it commands $200 an acre. 

F. W. Epping broke 80 acres of virgin sagebrush land in Baker County and cultivated it 
by irrigation with the following results: 

Expenditures: grubbing $140, fencing $110, plowing $100, seed and seeding $100, har- 
vesting $230, owner’s time (3 months) $150, hauling grain to railroad $25, total $855. 

Receipts: sold 3,600 bushels of oats (42 pounds to bushel) at 54 3-5 cents per bushel, 
amounting to $1,965.60, straw $75, total $2,040.60. 

Net Profit: $1,185.60. 

These are average examples of what is done all the time here in Baker County— things 
that anyone can do. 

Scores of other personal experiences. and detailed information about the valley in Oregon where 
you can succeed with or without irrigation, will be sent by return mail, if you drop a card to 


‘COMMERCIAL CLUB, BAKER CITY, OREGON 
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NO WINTERS IN 


Eugene, Oregon 





Look on this Familiar Scene of a Winter Then on this Familiar Picture of the Year 
Day in the Eastern States, and— ’Round Evergreen Season in EUGENE 























What’s the Answer P | 


On a Five or Ten-Acre Tract near the University 
and Home City of the famous Willamette 
Valley, is the way to Prosperity 





and Independence for you 
WANTED—Fruit-raisers, Apple and Walnut-raisers, Truck-gardeners, Dairy- | 
men, Poultrymen, and Farmers who know how. Fruit-lands from $20 per acre for : 
the raw land to $400 per acre for bearing orchard. Thanksgiving Day is every day 
with us, because we live in Oregon. Write me what you are looking for. 











D. C. Freeman, Manager 


Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene, Oregon | 
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A pple Orchard near The Dalles 


The Dalles 


@ Where there is some product to sell every month 
in the year, such as Vegetables of all kinds, Nuts, 
Cherries, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Apples, Grapes, 
Grain, Hay, Poultry, Horses, Cattle, Sheep and 
Hogs. Being the earliest in the markets we get the 
best prices. 

@ The best of railroad and steamboat facilities. 


@ You can buy first-class land now from $25.00 to $30.00 per 
acre. This land is unsurpassed by that of any other fruit dis- 
trict in the West. 

@ The Dalles has pure water, fine climate, splendid scenery, good 
fishing, up-to-date merchants, all denominations of churches and 


lodges, paved streets, electric lights and LOW TAXES. 





Write today for further information to 
THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
The Dalles, Wasco County, Oregon 
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Yd Of Sipliles 


‘‘Money makes a 
man laugh.” 


—So does success. 


We believe there is no other place 
offering more opportunities for suc- 
cess than Oregon. Oregon is the 
“last West,” and it is practically 
synonymous with opportunity. There 
are special inducements in this state 
for dairymen, poultry-raisers, fruit- 
growers and stock-men. There is a 
great demand for diversified farming. 
Unusual openings can be found in 
many manufacturing lines. 


For full information about Oregon and 
Portland, address— 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Oregon 
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"COME 


TO THE 


CAPITAL 
COUNTRY” 


Eastern capital is rapidly finding out that 


SALEM, OREGON 


offers all the investment features of pioneering, without its disadvantages 
and discomforts ! 

Pioneering isn’t necessary—that is, until all the ground-floor opportunities 
are grabbed, in and around Salem. 

Therefore, the young man, the middle-aged and the elderly—those who have 
heretofore hesitated about coming West, are now flocking into this great and 


beautiful 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


to really and truly carve their fortune! 
ow? 
On land unequaled for richness—land that can be tied-up with mighty 
little money—land that grows fruit profitably—land that is so good that the 
capital city country is becoming famous everywhere. 


And here’s three reasons why: 











“T find that during 1909, dairymen of the Willamette Valley have been able to 
get $1.85 per hundred for 4-per-cent milk, which is equal to 47 cents per pound for 
butter-fat.”—A. F. Hitt, Government Statistician for Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 





“From ten acres my income for one “Forty acres of hops netted me $16,000 
year, from fruit, honey and poultry, was —_at 134 cents.”—Thos. Holman, Eola. 
$1700.”—B. I. Ferguson, Rt. 2, Salem 


One thousand other “reasons why” and the proofs thereof—reasons why you, too, 
need “the capital country” and why “the capital country” needs you, will be mailed 


to you postpaid upon request! 
Any other information desired, or aid needed, will be extended to those who are 
earnestly interested. Address 


Department Hi 


COMMERCIAL CLUB 


SALEM, OREGON 
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Chile ton Crow . 
$ A A Writer— 


a fq) a 
eae Clo who has made an exhaustive study of the subject 
on states that the peculiar climatic and_ sociological 
conditions in Oregon are strongly adapted for pro- 
ducing the highest type of the human race. Certain 
it is that children thrive in this state and the death 

rate is very low. 

Apart from the wonderful opportunities that the state 
offers for investment on account of its extraordinary 
growth, and apart from its call to men to develop its 
marvelous resources, Oregon has an irresistible appeal 
to the family, to the home, to womankind. 

Oregon is destined to become a great and populous 
commonwealth for many reasons. It is at the “front door’ 

of the nation—the Pacific Ocean, which years ago 
Seward said was to be “chief theater of events in 
the world’s great hereafter.” It has re- 
markable valleys unexcelled for fertility. 
It has great and 
increasing oppor- 
tunities for the 
dairyman, poultry i 
raiser, stockman, : 
horticulturist. 
Oregon is a land : 
where one is natu- 
rally an optimist. 
It is a land with a future—a 
land for men of energy—a 
land of welcome. 
If you are coming west, OREGON IS THE 





PLACE FOR YOU. Write today for beau- 
tifully illustrated, conservatively written 
literature. Address 


Witu1am McMurray 
General Passenger Agent, Oregon-Washington 


Railroad and Navigation Co., and Southern 
Pacific Lines in Oregon, Portland, Oregon. 
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Medford, Oregon 


Medford’s population increased 392 per cent in 10 years. Its progress con- 
tinues unabated. _500 buildings erected in 1910 have made no impression on 
the demand. More than 300 now under construction. 1911 promises greater 
activity than ever. Capital is invited to take advantage of these conditions. 
Millions of dollars will find safe and highly profitable investment. 

















The Rogue River Valley offers greater inducement for homeseekers than any other 
district on the Pacific slope. It contains over a quarter-million acres of soils of unsur- 
passed fertility, a large portion of which is virgin and awaits the newcomer. Only an 
insignificant portion of this vast acreage requires clearing. It is an open country made 
to order for people who are progressive. Based on actual income-producing values, 
prices are to-day not to exceed 25 per cent of what they will be in less than 5 years, 
when the Panama Canal is completed and the whole Pacific Coast witnesses the 
greatest influx of settlement that any section in the United States has ever seen. 


The climate of Medford and the Rogue River Valley is the most equable and comfortable 
on the American continent. It would alone attract hundreds of thousands of people, 
if there were not a single resource to develop. But there are resources capable of supporting 
a million people. 

Apples grown here are without superior in quality or prices received. Rogue River 
Valley pears have no competitors the world over. 








Aside from the great opportunities for apple and pear raising, the dairy, small fruit, garden-truck, 
and poultry industries provide unexcelled openings for the man of moderate means. Experts pronounce 
the Rogue River Valley the most perfect section for poultry-raising in the United States. Markets for 
these products are unlimited in western Oregon alone. Medford consumed 65,000 dozen Eastern eggs 
in 1910, and Portland more than three and one-quarter million dozen. Oregon eggs are particularly 
wholesome and appetizing. Medford growers averaged 374 cents a dozen in 1910. They are now 
receiving 60 cents a dozen. We need 30,000 people in the next two years, to develop that industry 
alone, and a like number for dairying and small truck-farming. 

Berries and small fruits of all kinds, melons, potatoes and other vegetables, grow profusely here and bring excellent returns, 
and it does not require much capital to get started. If you will tell us just what you want, and the amount of money you have 
to invest, we’ will give you complete particulars as to what you can get. 

It is not necessary to wait until spring, summer or fall to visit Medford. Come any time. The climate is superb always. 
We will send you a chart of it if you wish. 


Write for information of any kind, and we will go into details by personal letter. Our illustrated booklet, admittedly the 
finest ever published, will be mailed on receipt of 6 cents postage. 


Meiford Commercial Club 
Medford, Oregon 
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7——S}ROM the modest homes of health-loving people to the most magnificent, 
| | the unquestioned preference is for “Standard” guaranteed bathroom fixtures, 
| | The reason is obvious. Although complete “Stattdard” equipments vary in 
———— price, they possess but one degree of sanitary- efficiency — the highest. 


All genuine “Standard” fixtures for bathroom, five years. The Red and Black Label Bath is 
laundry and kitchen are identified by the Green double enameled. It is guaranteed for two 
and Gold Label with one exception. There years. If you would avoid dissatisfaction and 
are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, the expense install a guaranteed fixture. Guard 
Green and Gold Label Bath and the Red and  againstsubstitutes tradingonourname andrepu- 
Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label tation. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 
Bath is triple enameled. It is guaranteed for are spurious unless they bear our guarantee label. 
Send for your copy of our beautiful book “Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable 


assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are 
illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c postage. 





. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 51 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— New York: 35-37 West 31st St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.: 59 Rich- 
mond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave.. So.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. 


Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron 
Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 
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Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 
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“BUT YOU CAN DO > 
BETTER IN 


WEISER” 
BECAUSE Weiser is located in one of 


the finest irrigated districts in this country, 
and every intelligent farmer knows that 
he is 50 per cent better off when he is not 
dependent upon the caprices of the weather. 
The farmer who imgates is the most inde- 
pendent man in the world. He can count for 
a certainty upon his crops and his income. 
Inigation has reached a high development at 
Weiser, and the farmer who is in earnest will 
investigate Weiser before he decides upon 
a new location. He will find desirable con- 
ditions here. He will be welcomed. Write 
for literature, asking any questions. Address 


Secretary, Commercial Club 
Weiser, Idaho 
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“He reproached me for not 
giving him Sanatogen sooner.” 


An incident that occured in a doctor’s office the other 
day. This man, so his doctor writes us, came to seek 
relief from nervous prostration — the usual story: nerves 
on the brink of starvation through overwork and busi- 
ness worry, poor appetite, bad digestion, and consequent 
mental depression. ‘The doctor gave him some common- 
sense advice and ordered the use of Sanatogen. 


Like thousands of other doctors, he knew that for a 
starved, debilitated, nervous system nothing could be more 
beneficial, for Sanatogen embodies the very essence of 
nerve substance, which the hungry cells absorb as eagerly 
as the parched earth absorbs water. And the patient re- 
juvenated by its life-giving effects, fortified by its recon- 
structive action, has but one regret: that of not having 
used it before. Could a more eloquent tribute be paid 
to the value of Sanatogen? 


Does this episode contain any message to you? Are you in need 
of something to help your starved nerves —to give you fresh 
vigor, ar and fortitude? If so, write at once for “Our 
Nerves of Tomorrow,” a valuable and readable essay by a 

who convincingly sets forth the needs of the nervous 
system during times ofstress. Ask your doctor about Sanatogen 
—ask ggist—do something toward obtaining the bene- 
fits ot Benatogen without further delay. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
43E.17ths. - NEW YORK 
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Hon. Wm. L. Chambers 
Former Chief Justice, In- 
ternational Court, Samoa, 
says + 
“sanatogen has been used 

in my family with the most 

excellent results, and I 4 
not hesitate to recommen' 

this valuable remedy to mee 
whose systems need building 

It is a most invigorat- 








up. 
ing tonic.’ 
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All the Music of all the World 


is at your command, in your own home, 
whenever you please or your friends 


suggest, if you own a 


Graphophone or Grafonola 
ee (Smee rae) (cpa tei) 


ad, Columbia Records are Double-Discs t ee gle # 
ieee oS —flat, black disc records, with music on both pales ae 4 ea =i 
aa! sides, a different selection on @ach side, and “s. 5 mae —— gay ies 
both of unequalled quality. ; j ' 
Hearing is believing — Columbia dealers sas 


everywhere provide the opportunity. 


\ 


ry 


hbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l 
| Tribune Building; New York 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders ja-the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamentel Patents. Largest 
Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World.. DEALERS WANTED: Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 
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